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KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A    RESTORATION. 

'  Some  say  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  past.  The  age  of 
chivalry  is  never  past  as  long  as  there  is  a  wrong  left  un- 
redressed on  earth,  and  a  man  or  woman  left  to  say,  "  I  will 
redress  that  wrong,  or  spend  my  life  in  the  attempt.'*  Tlio 
age  of  chivalry  is  never  past  as  long  as  men  have  faith 
enough  in  God  to  say,  "  God  will  help  me  to  redress  that 
wrong ;  or  if  not  me,  surely  He  will  help  those  that  come 
after  me.  For  Ills  eternal  will  is  to  overcome  evil  with 
good.'' ' 

CnARLES  KlNGSLKY. 

Katk  Briiton  was  an  indefatigable  worker;  parish 
work  was  her  delight,  and  to  her  mind  the  luck- 
less wight  who  did  not  go  district-visiting,  who 
was  not  an  ardent  teetotaler,  who  could  not  show 
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a  well-ordered  Sundaj'- school  class  as  tlie  visiblo 
fruits  of  persevering  work,  liardlj^  deserved  toler- 
ation. Like  all  workers  who  are  worth  much  she 
was  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  would  have  been 
greatly  missed  in  the  village  ;  but  she  was  '  ill  to 
live  with,'  because  eho  had  not  yet  learnt  to  sco 
things  from  any  point  of  view  but  her  own,  and 
had  an  overweening  idea  of  her  own  importance. 
Carlo  Donati  was  just  now  much  on  her  mind ;  she 
had  a  feeling  that  he  must  have  been  brought  to 
Merlebank  for  some  special  purpose ;  and  as  it  was 
Kate's  way  to  think  always  of  the  impression  she 
might  make  on  others,  rather  than  of  the  im- 
pressions she  might  receive  from  them,  she  began 
to  consider  how  she  could  bring  her  influence  to 
bear  on  the  Italian,  and  her  enthusiasm  was  roused 
by  an  idea  which  came  to  her  one  day  as  she  mused 
over  his  life.  What  a  glorious  thing  it  M'ould  be 
if  she  could  convince  him  that  ho  was  leading  a 
life  unworthy  of  a  true  man,  and  induce  him  to 
give  up  his  profession  ! 

AVith  tliis  in  view,  Kate  put  up  with  the 
infliction  of  tlic  invalid's  presence,  and  when  in 
a  fortnight's  time  he  was  well  enough  to  spend 
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most  of  the  day  in  the  mornliig-roora,  wliich 
adjoined  his  bedroom,  she  was  really  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  for  beginning  her  opera- 
tions. As  a  rule  she  cordially  disliked  young 
men,  and  the  one  thorn  in  the  otherwise  perfect 
bliss  of  her  parish  -  work  was  the  inevitable 
curate ;  in  her  fear  that  she  might  be  supposed 
to  make  her  work  an  excuse  for  flirtation,  she 
ran  to  the  oi)posite  extreme,  openly  avowed  her- 
self as  a  man-hater,  and  snubbed  the  entire 
biennial  succession  of  deacons,  who  were  ordained 
to  the  title  of  the  quiet  little  country  parish, 
but  at  the  close  of  their  two  j^ears'  novitiate 
invariably  passed  on  to  larger  spheres  of  work. 
The  morning -room  was  a  bright,  sunny, 
cheerful  room,  facing  south,  and  Carlo  enjoyed 
his  change  of  quarters  very  much  ;  he  was  glad 
to  sec  Kate,  too,  for  she  interested  him,  and  he 
delighted  in  tracing  the  slight  likeness  to  Fran- 
cesca  which  he  liad  noticed  when  he  first  came 
to  Merlebank.  Kate,  who  was  inordinately  self- 
conscious,  quickly  perceived  that  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  as  she  moved  about  the  room  arranging 
flowers  in  the  vases,  and  she  felt  provoked,  for 
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it  would  be  so  horribly  like  a  story-book  if  the 
invalid  were  to  fall  in  love  with  her ;  yet  she 
could  not  snub  him  as  she  snubbed  the  curate, 
because  she  wanted  to  influence  him  for  his 
good,  and  longed  for  the  honour  and  glory  of 
persuading  him  to  quit  the  stage.  Reflecting 
that  this  was  the  Monday  in  Holy-Week,  she 
thought  she  would  supply  him  with  suitable 
literature — at  any  rate  the  offer  of  books  would 
make  a  good  opening  for  conversation.  So  she 
began  boldly,  yet  with  an  effort  that  surprised 
her ;  somehow,  although  she  had  astonishing 
theories  as  to  the  imiversal  depravity  of  young 
men,  she  had  an  undefined  consciousness  that 
Carlo  Donati  was  not  so  immeasurably  beneath 
her  as  the  curates  and  the  men  to  be  met  with 
at  dances  and  tennis-parties.  This  perception 
did  not  please  her. 

'  Clare  said  your  things  had  been  put  in  here,' 
she  began  ;  *  but  I  don't  see  anything  but  music, 
no  books  at  all.' 

*  I  don't  think  I  have  any,'  said  Carlo  ;  '  I  am 
not  much  of  a  reader.' 

Kalo  f(>lt  distnavcd,  she  could  liavdlv  ooncoivo 
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that  any  one  could  get  on  in  life  without  her 
particular  little  library  of  good  books.  It  was  a 
slight  relief  to  her  to  discover  that  among  tlie 
pile  of  operas,  wedged  in  between  MasanicUo 
and  Scmiramido,  were  a  shabby,  little  Italian 
Testament  and  a  vei'y  minute  English  Prayer- 
book. 

Carlo  on  seeing  this  last  gave  a  quick  ex- 
clamation. 

*  Did  I  leave  that  out  ?  Will  you  give  it  me, 
please  ? ' 

*  And  c\en  this  is  not  yours,  but  Francesca's ! ' 
she  said,  laughing,  as  accidentally  she  dropped 
the  book  and  noticed  her  cousin's  name  on  the 
flyleaf. 

He  coloured, 

'  She  lent  it  to  me  the  first  time  I  wont  to 
the  English  church,  and  since  then  I  have  always 
had  it,'  he  explained. 

*  It  is  dreadful  print,'  said  Kate,  in  her  matter 
of- fact  way.  *  You  had  better  let  me  lend  you  a 
clearer  one.' 

But  Carlo  held  out  his  hand  lor  if,  and  his 
fingers  closed  over  it  jealously. 
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*  It  will  do  very  nicely,'  he  said.  *  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  read  it.' 

Whicli  illogical  statement  would  possibly 
have  roused  Kate's  suspicion  had  slie  not  been 
racking  her  brain  for  the  devotional  books  most 
approjjriate  to  his  case. 

She  went  across  to  her  own  particular  book- 
shelf, and,  to  do  her  justice,  chose  out  a  few 
books  really  worth  reading  ;  eschewed  a  Treasury 
of  Devotion,  as  likely  to  be  uncongenial  to  one  of 
Carlo's  turn  of  mind,  and  returned  bearing  The 
Chridian  Year,  Taylor's  Iloly  Livincj  and  Dying, 
and  a  book  of  meditations  for  Holy- Week,  of 
which  she  was  fond.  He  thanked  her,  but  when 
later  in  the  morning  she  saw  him  again,  she 
found,  to  her  great  disgust,  that  he  was  poring 
over  Lcs  Huguenots,  and  that  her  books  were 
pushed  aside. 

'You  didn't  like  Iheni  r"  she  said,  willi  a 
touch  of  disappointment  in  her  lone. 

'  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  read  nmch,'  he  said, 
apologetically ;  '  you  sec  to  have  this  music 
within  reacli  was  more  than  I  could  resist.  "\Vo 
have  not  yet  done  Lvs  Jliigiienota,  but  we  shall 
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rehearse  it  in  the  summer,  and  give  it  in  America 
this  autumn.     Do  you  know  it  well  ? ' 

*  I  have  never  heard  an  opera  in  my  life,'  said 
Kate,  feeling  annoyed  at  his  astonishment.  '  Do 
you  really  mean  to  go  back  to  such  a  life  ?  It 
must  surely  bo  very  bad  for  you.' 

'  But  you  sec  the  doctor  quite  gives  me  hope 
of  being  as  strong  as  ever  again,'  rcj)lied  Carlo, 
thinking  she  must  refer  to  his  health. 

*  I  didn't  mean  that,'  replied  Kate  ;  '  I  meant 
it  must  surely  be  a  very  bad  life  in  other  ways.' 

*  It  is  very  much  like  other  lives,  I  fancy ; 
it  is  what  you  like  to  make  it,'  he  replied,  quietly. 
He  did  not  feel  that  he  could  very  well  enter 
into  a  discussion  with  a  young  girl  on  the  special 
temptations  of  stage-life,  and  there  was  a  silence. 

*  But  surely  all  the  applause  and  praise  mu.st 
be  very  trying?'  said  Kate. 

'  Applause  always  makes  me  tliink  of  a 
Hieniif/iic,'  said  Carlo,  laugliing  a  little ;  *  sweet 
and  evanescent,  and  leaves  you  longing  for  more. 
I  don't  deny  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure,  and  a 
great  help,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  innocent  and 
legitimate  pleasure.' 
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*  It  must  surely  make  you  very  vain?' 

*  Well,  I  hope  not,'  said  Carlo,  smiling.  '  Of 
course  every  artist  lias  to  be  careful  not  to  get 
into  tlie  way  of  thinking  that  his  powers  arc 
merits  instead  of  gifts.  Years  ago  I  heard  Togni 
play  at  Naples,  and  you  know  when  our  people 
applaud  they  applaud  tremendously;  I  shall  never 
forget  the  deafening  outburst ;  but  it  seemed  to 
me  like  a  great  thanksgiving  to  God  who  had 
given  such  power  to  men.  It  was  not  Togni 
we  applauded,  it  was  the  wonderful  beauty  and 
power  which  he  had  unfolded  for  us.' 

'  But  clearly,'  said  Kate,  '  the  life  must  be 
full  of  excitement.  Surely  your  constant  craving 
to  get  back  to  it  again  shows  how  engrossing  and 
dangerous  it  must  be.' 

He  coidd  not  explain  to  her  that  it  was  no 
anxiety  for  applause  which  made  him  so  eager 
to  be  back  once  more  in  Merlino's  troupe,  so  he 
turned  the  conversation,  and  Kate  naturally  con- 
cluded that  her  remark  had  struck  home.  She 
despised  him  for  evading  the  subject,  but  noticing 
that  he  looked  tired,  offered  to  read  to  him. 

lie  seemed  relieved  at  the  proposal,  and  open- 
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ing  the  Chri-^fian  Year,  asked  her  to  read  over 
again  something  which  had  taken  his  fancy. 

'  Exactly  like  his  pcrversencss  to  choose  the 
Tuesday  in  Whitsun-Week  on  the  Monday  in 
Holy- Week,'  she  reflected,  knowing  nothing  of 
his  "WTiitsuntide  associations.  Moreover,  the 
poem  was  the  last  one  she  would  have  expected 
him  to  like  ;  it  seemed  a  mockery  to  her  that  a 
man  who  was  '  fooling  away  his  life  on  the  stage  ' 
should  be  struck  with  the  lines, 

'  And  wlieresoe'er  on  t'<arth's  wide  field, 
Ye  lift  for  Ilim  the  red-cross  shield, 
lie  this  your  song,  yoin  joy  and  pride — 
"  Our  Champion  went  before  and  died." ' 

It  IkkI  never  occurred  to  her  as  a  possibilily  tlutt 
an  operatic  singer  coidd  appreciate  sentiments  of 
that  sort.  And  she  would  have  been  scandalised 
and  dismayed  could  she  have  known  of  the  un- 
conscious, matter-of-fact  way  in  wliich  Carlo 
would  go  from  the  altar  to  the  theatre,  or,  if  it 
suited  him  better  as  to  time,  from  the  theatre  to 
the  altar. 

Very  much  perplexed  as  to  the  Italian's 
character,    she   walked   that   afternoon    down    to 
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the  village,  but  had  scarcely  left  the  grounds 
■when  she  encountered  the  Vicar. 

*  I  Avas  just  coming  to  your  house,'  he  re- 
marked. '  I  hear  you  have  a  young  Italian  staying 
Avith  you,  and  was  coming  to  inquire  after  him. 
Is  he  better  ? ' 

'Oh,  he  is  much  better,  thank  you,'  said 
Kate.  '  I  wish  you  would  go  to  sec  him,  for 
perhaps  you  who  feel  so  strongly  about  such 
matters  would  be  able  to  persuade  him  to  leave 
the  stage.  I  can't  understand  him  at  all ;  ho 
seems  quite  wrapped  up  in  his  profession,  and  it 
is  so  sad  to  think  of  a  really  good  man  wasting 
his  life  in  work  of  that  sort.' 

'  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  him,'  said  the 
A^icar ;  '  it  will  be  quite  a  treat  to  me  to  talk 
Italian  again  ! '  And  without  more  delay  he 
made  his  way  to  the  house,  smiling  to  himself  a 
little  at  Kate  Britton's  eagerness  to  influence  all 
she  came  acros;s,  and  rather  pleased  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  new  acquaintance  in  his  small  and 
not  very  interesting  parish.  He  had  preached 
only  a  little  while  ago  against  theatres,  and 
it   was  satisfactory    to  be    brought  face  to    face 
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in  this  wa}'  w'lih.  a  veritable  mcnibcr  of  the 
profession. 

Having  received  u  message  that  Slgnor  Donati 
Avoukl  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  the  Vicar  followed 
the  servant  upstairs  to  the  morning-room,  where 
he  found  the  invalid  on  a  couch  drawn  close  to 
the  fire.  lie  was  surprised  at  his  fluent  English  ; 
his  accent,  too,  was  perfect,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  very  slight  peculiarity  in  the  intonation,  and 
every  now  and  then  by  some  unusual  little  bit  of 
phraseology,  that  he  betrayed  his  foreign  birth. 
His  face,  however,  was  unmistakably  Italian, 
and,  though  he  was  evidently  weak  and  tired, 
the  Vicar  thought  him  looking  much  less  ill 
than  might  have  been  expected  after  so  serious 
an  attack.  The  formal  greetings  were  only  just 
over  when  Carlo,  having  thoroughly  studied 
the  strong,  intellectual  face  of  his  visitor — his 
calm,  deep-set  eyes,  and  the  sort  of  general  air 
of  'iron-grey'  which  churacleiised  him — ex- 
clahned,  with  an  excitement  which  surprised  iho 
Vicar, — 

*  I  believe,  sir — indeed,  I  am  quite  sure — that 
we  have  met  before  ! ' 
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Now,  tlic  Vicar  had  at  that  momont  been 
tliiiiking  of  his  sermon  at  St.  Cyprian's,  and 
admitting  to  himself  that  this  actor,  at  any  rate, 
did  not  at  all  fit- in  with  his  preconceived  notion 
of  the  members  of  the  *  unhallowed  calling,'  so, 
naturally  enough,  he  thought  that  Carlo  must 
refer  to  this  occasion. 

*  Can  you  have  been  in  the  congregation  at 
.St.  Cyprian's  when  I  preached  there  the  other 
day?'  he  exclaimed.  'I  little  thought  I  was 
addressing  any  one  connected  with  the  stage.' 

'  Ah  !  Avas  it  indeed  you  who  preached  that 
sermon  ? '  said  Carlo,  quickly.  *  Yes,  I  was  there 
with  my  friend  Sardoni,  the  tenor  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  but  we  were  quite  at  the  back  of  the 
Church,  and  could  not  even  see  the  pulpit.  Was 
it  indeed  you  who  preached  ?  That  is  one  of  the 
oddest  coincidences  I  ever  knew.' 

'  But  when  can  you  have  met  me  before  ? ' 
said  the  Vicar,  looking  puzzled.  '  Can  I  have 
met  you  in  Italy  and  have  forgotten  ? ' 

*  Do  you  remember  being  in  Naples  last  May, 
and  going  one  afternoon  into  one  of  the  vaflt'H  in 
the  Piazza  Plebiscite,  and  talking  with  your  com- 
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paniuu  as  to  the  iniprovcment  ol'  \hv  world  in 
general  in  tlic  nineteenth  century  ?' 

'  "With  Stanley ! — yes,  yes,  I  remember  it 
quite  Avell ! '  said  the  Vicar. 

*  Do  you  remember  how  you  said  that  men 
were  not  more  willing  to  live  the  life  of  the 
Crucified?  Well,  I  was  sitting  close  by  and 
heard  you,  and  I  owe  you  much,  for  those  words 
haunted  me  continually,  and — but  this  will,  I 
fear,  shock  you — they  helped  me  to  choose  my 
present  profession.' 

The  Vicar  smiled  a  little.  lie  could  just  per- 
ceive, though  not  so  clearly  as  Carlo  perceived, 
the  irony  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Britton  had  given 
him  a  hint  as  to  Donati's  motive  in  going  on  the 
stage,  and  had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Vicar, 
if  he  had  any  opportunity,  would  do  his  best  to 
dissuade  him  from  returning  to  it,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  Madame  Merlino's  case  was  hopeless. 
And  now  to  be  told  that  it  was  in  some  degree 
owing  to  words  of  his  that  the  choice  had  betn 
made  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  startling,  while 
the  knowledge  that  the  Italian  had  been  listening 
in    St.   Cyiu-ian's    to    his   Urado   against   tlu>atros 
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vexed  him  not  a  little.  The  Vicar  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  though  many  people  considered  him 
hard  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  having 
denounced  such  a  man  as  Donati  to  his  face,  and 
having  jjrobably  pained  him,  caused  him  serious 
annoyance. 

M  have  always  disapproved  of  the  stage,'  he 
said,  after  a  brief  pause.  '  I3ut  I  am  exceedingly 
Borry  that  you  heard  that  sermon  the  other  night, 
for  it  must  have  seemed  hard  and  imjust  to  you, 
I  am  afraid.' 

*  I  will  tell  you  quite  candidly  just  how  it 
was,'  said  Carlo,  '  It  did  vex  me,  I  must  allow, 
but  then  I  was  beginning  to  feel  ill  and  overdone, 
and  had  had  rather  a  rough  time  of  it  through 
the  week,  and  it  seemed  hard  to  lose  the  sense  of 
fellowship  which  one  counts  on  getting,  at  any 
rate,  in  church.  But  what  vexed  me  most  of  all, 
and  perhaps  made  me  exaggerate  your  denuncia- 
tion, was  that  my  friend  Sardoni,  who  does  not 
go-in  much  for  church  services,  happened  that 
night  to  have  come  with  me.' 

'Did  it  do  him  harm,  do  you  think?'  asked 
the  Vicar. 
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Carlo  hesitated. 

'  lie  was  very  angry  about  it,'  he  said,  at 
length  ;  *  unreasonably  angry,  I  thought.  But 
he  has  a  good  deal  to  trouble  liim,  and  there 
were  reasons  which  made  any  attack  fi-oni  tho 
Cliurch  on  our  profession  specially  painful  to 
him.' 

lie  broke  off  as  tho  door  opened,  and  looked 
with  feverish  eagerness  towards  tho  servant  mIio 
entered  with  the  afternoon  letters.  Just  at  tliis 
time  he  seemed  to  live  in  perpetual  craving  for 
post-time ;  for  not  only  was  he  terribly  anxious 
to  hear  from  Sardoni  how  matters  were  going  in 
the  Company,  but  he  had  always  an  undefined 
hope  that  someone  at  Merlcbank  would  hear  from 
Franccsca,  and  that  at  least  some  fragments  of 
the  letter  might  be  read  or  quoted  in  his  pre- 
sence. This  afternoon  there  arrived  the  letter 
from  Sardoni  for  which  he  had  looked  and  waited 
so  long. 

'AYill  you  excuse  me  just  for  one  minute?' 
he  said.  *  This  is  from  my  friend  Sardoni,  of 
whom  we  were  just  speaking.  If  you  ^\•ill  allow 
me — I  am  ashamed  to  ask  such  a  thinj? — but  I 
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am  very  anxious  to  see  how  things  are  g'oinj^ 
with  them.' 

He  opened  the  envelope,  tossed  it  aside,  and 
began  to  read  eagerly.  Involuntarily  the  Vicar 
glanced  at  the  handwriting  of  the  direction.  It 
was  large  and  marked — a  peculiar  and  thoroughly 
characteristic  hand.  The  colour  rose  to  his  fore- 
head— his  lips  trembled.  He  waited,  partlj'  to 
recover  his  self-control,  partly  to  allow  Carlo 
time  to  glance  through  the  letter, — then,  with 
undisguised  eagerness,  he  exclaimed — 

'This  friend  of  yours.  Signer  Donati, — what 
did  you  say  he  was  called  ?' 

'  Sardoni ;  he  is  the  prlmo  fciiore  of  our  troupe. 
Such  a  good-hearted  felloAv  !  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  do  without  him.' 

*  But  that,  perhaps,  is  an  assumed  name ! 
What  is  his  true  name  ?  Is  he  not  an  English- 
man ?' 

'  He  is  English,  but  he  keeps  entirely  to  his 
iiom-de-giierre,'  said  Carlo. 

'  Even  you,  his  friend,  do  not  know  his  true 
name  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  do  know  it ;  but  ho  does  not  wish  it 
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gcncrall}'  known.  Have  you  any  special  reason 
for  asking  ?  Good  heavens  ! '  he  exclaimed,  as  an 
idea  suddenly  occurred  to  him ;  '  can  it  possibly 
be  Ihat  which  altered  him  so  much  after  the 
sermon  ?  Sir,  I  beg  you  to  tell  nie  your  name  ! 
I  have  only  heard  you  spoken  of  as  the  Vicar.' 

'My  name  is  John  Postlcthwayte,'  said  the 
Vicar,  watching  with  anxiety  indescribuble  the 
effect  of  his  words  on  the  Italian. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  intense  excite- 
ment which  dawned  in  Carlo's  face. 

*  You  saw  and  recognised  this  writing  ? '  ho 
asked,  breathlessly,  pointing  to  the  envelope ; 
then,  as  the  Vicar  signed  an  assent,  *  Thank 
God,  I  have  come  across  you !  I  see  there  can. 
be  no  doubt  that  you  are  his  father  ! ' 

Tears  started  to  the  Englishman's  eyes. 
Carlo  observed  this  with  relief.  The  Vicar  did 
not  seem  nearly  so  hard  and  uncompromising  as 
Sardoni  had  led  him  to  expect. 

'  My  son  was  here,  then,  in  Ashborough  ! ' 
he  exclaimed — '  was  actually  in  the  church  that 
night,  and  never  came  near  me  !  I  have  !?pcnt 
my  life  in  looking  for  him  ! — have  wandered  all 

VOL.  Ill,  u 
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over  the  Continent  in  the  hope  of  finding  him 
once  more ! — and  does  he  now  avoid  and  shun 
me  when  we  are  in  the  same  town  ? ' 

*  It  must  have  been  that  which  made  him 
feel  the  sermon  so  much,'  said  Carlo.  *  lie 
know  you  disapproved  of  the  stage ;  he  was 
afraid  you  would  not  believe  that  he  had 
turned  over  a  new  leaf — he  told  me  that  long 
ago  ;  and  then,  of  course,  when  he  heard  you 
speak  so  strongly  against  actors  and  their  call- 
ing he  would  naturally  be  repulsed  and  dis- 
heartened ! ' 

The  Vicar  paced  the  room  in  great  distress. 
It  was  indescribably  bitter  to  him  to  realise  that 
his  son  shoidd  have  happened  to  hear  that  one 
sermon,  and  to  reflect  that  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  might  have  been  altered  had  his  theme 
been  of  reconciliation  and  charity. 

'  But  all  M'ill  be  M'ell  now,'  said  Carlo ;  *  for, 
if  you  have  searched  for  him,  then  you  must 
really  care  to  be  reconciled  to  him — and,  indeed, 
he  wishes  your  foi'giveiiess.  The  very  lirst  day 
after  we  landed  in  England,  he  went  straight  to 
your  old  home,  fully  expecting  to  find  you  there. 
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It  was  then  he  told  me  all  about  it,  and  gave  me 
his  true  name.  Poor  Jack !  I  shall  never  forget 
his  misery  when  he  found  a  stranger  in  your 
place.' 

'Did  he  go,  indeed,  to  the  old  home?'  said 
the  Vicar,  eagerly.  *  My  poor  boy !  if  only  I 
had  been  there  to  meet  him!  But  surely  he 
could  have  found  out  in  the  village  where  I  had 
gone  to  ? ' 

'  He  did  send  me  to  make  inquiries,'  said 
Carlo,  '  and  the  old  sexton  told  me  you  were  at 
Cleevering,  in  Mountshire.  But  when  Jack 
found  how,  through  his  fault,  your  home  had 
been  broken  up  and  your  work  spoiled,  he  said 
he  could  not  write  to  you  or  seek  you  out. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  get  him  here 
imlcss  we  take  him  altogether  by  surprise.  He 
would  say  that  he  would  not  come  back  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  you  in  a  new  parish.' 

*  Then  I  must  go  to  him  ! '  said  the  Vicar. 

Carlo  hesitated.  He  pictured  to  himself  the 
sort  of  meeting  that  might  take  place  in  one  of 
the  second-rate  hotels,  or  in  the  dingy  lodgings 
which  Merlino's  troupe  frequented,  where  privacy 
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was  out  of  the  question,  and  where  Sardoni, 
because  of  his  surroundings,  would  certainly  not 
show  to  the  greatest  advantage.  lie  thought  of 
the  gossij)  which  would  be  set  afloat  in  the  troupe, 
and  realised  how  distasteful  it  would  all  be  to  his 
friend. 

'  If  you  don't  mind,'  he  said,  '  I  think  it  would 
be  much  better  if  I  wrote  to  him  and  begged  him 
to  come  down  and  see  me ;  I  think  I  could  write 
urgently  enough  to  bring  him,  and  on  Good 
Friday  there  will  of  course  be  no  opera,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  might  even  be  able  to  arrange  to 
stay  over  Easter  Simday.  "Will  j'ou  mind  just 
handing  me  that  pocket-book,  and  I  will  see  where 
the  Company  will  be?  Ah,  yes,  I  thought  so;  they 
will  be  at  Worcester,  and  on  the  Saturday  will  be 
giving  Marta.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Merlino 
will  let  Cafiieri  take  Lionello  in  Jack's  place ;  he 
did  so  once  in  the  autumn.' 

Spite  of  his  excitement  and  anxiety  the  Vicar 
could  not  but  perceive  that  his  visit  was  tiling 
the  invalid. 

*  I  am  ashamed  to  have  forgotten  your  illness 
in  my  own  great  joy,'  he  said,  rising  to  go.     *  I 
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little  thought  what  news  awaited  me  when  I  came 
here' 

'  This  is  worth  being  ill  for,'  said  Carlo.  *  I 
shall  write  to  Jack-  by  the  first  post  to-morrow.' 

Probably  the  doctor  would  highly  have  dis- 
nj^provcd  had  he  known  of  the  little  plot  which 
was  being  worked  out  in  his  patient's  room ;  but 
only  Clare  and  Mr.  Britton  were  taken  into  the 
secret,  and  in  truth  the  excitement  and  hope  acted 
like  a  sort  of  tonic,  and  Carlo  forgot  for  a  time  his 
own  anxieties  in  planning  his  various  arrange- 
ments for  that  eventful  Good  Friday.  Sardoni 
had  written  to  say  that  he  would  come  at  half- 
past  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  Carlo  awaited  his 
arrival  in  some  trepidation.  Remembering  the 
unpleasant  sensation  he  had  experienced  at  Piale's 
house  of  liaving  been  entrapped,  he  abandoned  the 
rather  stagey  idea  which  had  first  suggested  itself 
to  him,  of  allowing  Sardoni  to  be  shown  in  upon 
his  father  without  any  preparation.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  too  thorough  an  Italian  not  to  be  dramatic, 
and  the  Vicar  was  glad  enough  to  trust  the  man- 
agement of  all  to  one  who  really  knew  his  son 
much  better   than  he  coidd  pretend  to  do.     He 
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lislcnod  to  tho  Ttulian's  ideas  with  soinc  surprise, 
but  lie  did  not  call  them  in  question.  Sardoni 
might  now  be  expected  to  arrive  at  any  minute, 
and  the  Vicar,  waiting  with  Carlo  in  the  morning- 
room,  was  enduring  tortures  of  suspense  and 
anxiety. 

'When  we  hear  him  arrive,'  said  Carlo,  quietly, 
'I  want  you  to  go  through  that  inner  door  into  tho 
next  room  ;  leave  the  door  ajar.  Then,  when  Jack 
comes,  I  will  tell  him  tho  whole  truth,  and  how  I 
came  across  you,  and  how  you  recognised  his 
writing.  That  being  settled,  T  shall  ask  him  to 
help  me  to  my  bedroom.  When  you  hear  us 
get  up,  then  leave  my  room  where  you  have 
waited  by  tho  other  door,  leading  into  tho 
passage,  and  come  back  here.  I  know  you 
are  thinking  me  like  a  stage-manager,  but, 
don't  you  see,  this  is  the  only  means  of  getting 
me  out  of  the  way.  You  will  now  meet  alone 
and  unobserved  ;  Jack  will  have  been  prepared, 
and  will  not  feel  that  we  have  dealt  unfairlj' 
by  him;  and  yet  he  will  in  a  sense  be  sur- 
prised when  ho  goes  back  to  find  you  there, 
because    he     will     have    been    bracing    up    his 
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mind  1o  tlic  idea  of  seeking  you  out  nt  the 
A'icarag-e.' 

All  tliese  little  considerations  would  never 
have  occurred  to  Mr.  I'ostletlnva^'te ;  he  was 
dreadfully  afraid  that  something-  would  not  work, 
that  he  should  make  a  blunder  and  forget 
when  to  make  his  exit,  or  bj'  what  door.  But 
Carlo  seemed  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  his 
little  plot ;  and  when  the  supreme  moment 
arrived,  the  Vicar,  waiting  in  the  inner  room, 
began  to  feel  confidence  in  the  man  who  had 
planned  all  -with  such  perfect  appreciation  of 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  whose  sole  thought 
of  himself  had  been  how,  when  his  work  was 
over,  he  could  best  be  got  out  of  the  way. 

And  now  a  brisk,  familiar  step  was  heard 
in  the  passage,  the  maid-servant  announced 
in  the  most  prim  aiul  ordinary  way,  '  Signer 
Sardoni,'  and  the  next  moment  Jack  strode 
into  the  room.  The  Vicar  bit  his  lip  hard  as 
he  heard  the  hearty,  cheerful  voice  which  had 
been   silent   to   him   for   so   many   years. 

'  Well,  old  fellow,  how  are  you  ?  Wh}', 
you   are   looking   almost   yourself    again.      This 
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is  a  case  of  Mother  ITubbard's  dog ;  I  tliought 
I  should  find  3'ou  ready  to  make  j-our  last 
will  and  testament,  as  j'^ou  were  so  anxious  to 
see  me  once  more.  I  shall  take  back  good 
news  for  the  troupe;  we  are  all  longing  for 
j'ou  back  again,  though  Comerio  tries  hard 
to  be  civil,  and  to  win  golden  opinions.  And 
that  reminds  me,  Val;  I've  just  hit  upon  a 
way  of  turning  an  honest  penny.' 

*  ^Yhat's  that?'  said  Carlo,  getting  in  a 
word  with  difficulty. 

'Why,  I  mean  to  write  a  sensational  article 
for  one  of  the  Ilcvicws,  on  the  Italian  Character. 
The  motto  to  bo  the  old  nursery  rhyme,  adapted, 

"  AVhen  they  are  good,  they  are  very,  very  good, 
And  when  tlioy  arc  bad  they  are  horrid." 

That  man  is  a  fiend,  his  cunning  and  malice  are 
beyond  anything  I  ever  knew.' 

'Presently  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all,'  inter- 
posed Carlo,  seizing  at  once  on  the  momentary 
pause.  '  But,  Jack,  first  of  all,  there  is  some- 
lliing  I  must  tell  you.  What  parish  do  you 
think  this  house  is  in  ? ' 

'Parish!     How  should  I  know?'  said  Sardoni. 
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'  It  is  ill  tlio  parish  of  Clcovering-,'  said  Carlo 
quietly. 

Sardoni  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Good  God,  Donati ! — and  did  you  bring  mo 
here  for  that  reason  ?  Have  I  not  told  you  that 
nothing  will  induce  mo  to  revive  the  old  disgrace  ? 
Look  here!  that  attack  we  heard  in  the  church  the 
other  night  on  the  stage — that  was  spoken  by  my 
father !  Do  you  think,  after  that,  he  would  care 
to  have  mo  coming  home  ?' 

*  I  know  lie  would,'  said  Carlo.  *  Don't  be 
angry.  Jack ;  just  hear  me  quietly  to  the  end. 
I  did  not  betray  you,  but  your  fatlier  has  found 
you  out.'  He  told  him  graphicall}'  just  what  had 
happened,  then  continued :  '  Do  you  think  ho 
was  thinking  of  the  "  disgrace  "  when  he  threw 
up  everything  to  go  and  search  for  j-ou  on  the 
Continent  ?  Do  you  think  he  cares  a  rush  for 
what  people  say  when  his  first  impulse  was  to  go 
straight  to  Worcester  and  see  you  ?  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better,  after  all,  if  I  had  not 
suggested  this  other  plan.' 

*  No,  no  ! '  brijke  in  Sardoni ;  *  I  could  never 
have  stood  that.     Ikit  yet,  I  doubt  if  I  can  do  it, 
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Viil.  Il  Avns  liiird  enough  last  time  willi  j'ou. 
And  alone !  No,  I  can't  do  it !  You'll  never 
know  what  it  is  to  an  Englishman — the  mere 
walking  up  to  the  house  and  ringing  the 
bell!' 

*  ])ut  3'ou  wovdd  at  least  do  as  much  as  that 
for  one  who  has  tramped  all  over  Europe  for 
you  ?'  said  Carlo. 

'It's  not  that,'  said  Sardoui,  brushing  his 
hand  impatiently  across  his  eyes.  *  It's  not  that 
I  mean  !  Upon  my  soul,  Donati,  I  think  you 
are  too  good  to  understand  how  it  is  with  me.' 

Carlo  replied  only  by  one  of  his  expressive 
gestures. 

'Too  tired  to  discuss  the  matter  further,  we 
will  say.  Give  me  an  arm,  will  you.  Jack  ?  I 
will  go  to  my  room  and  rest,  and  will  see  you 
again  later  on.' 

'I  forgot  how  ill  jou  had  been  !'  said  8ardoni, 
with  compunction.  'And  now  I  have  tired  you, 
and  thought  only  of  my  own  affairs,  like  the 
brute  that  I  am  ! ' 

He  helped  him  into  tlic  adjoining  room,  and 
Carlo,  conscious  of  much  the  same  sensation  about 
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llio  ho:irt  as  he  lind  folt  on  llio  nif^hf  of  liis  first 
appearance  in  public,  dismissed  liini. 

'If  you  ring  the  bell  in  the  next  room,'  he 
remarked,  *  they'll  show  you  to  your  room,  or, 
if  you  make  up  your  mind  1o  go  to  the  Vicarage, 
steer  for  tlie  chxu'ch  tower,  and  you  can't  mistake 
the  house,  for  they  say  tlierc  is  none  other 
near.' 

'  I  wish  you  were  about,  and  could  go  there 
witli  me,'  said  8ardoni,  with  a  sigh. 

'  You  arc  much  better  alone.  I  told  you  last 
time  I  should  only  hayc  been  in  tlic  way.  Now 
for  my  siesta.     A  rivcdcrci  /' 

Sardoni  turned  away  slowly  and  Avith  a  sort 
of  reluctance — almost  as  if  he  were  already  in 
imagination  rehearsing  that  difficult  return  whicli 
Carlo  had  spoken  of.  To  steer  straight  for  the 
cliurcli  tower !  "NVliat  a  walk  that  would  be  ! — 
Avliat  a  fight  would  he  inyohed  in  eyery  step  ! 
Ill'  closed  tlie  door,  and  once  more  re-entered 
llie  morning-room.  AVas  tliat  Mr  Britton  stand- 
ing by  the  window  ?  Bui  at  the  sound  of  Ihc 
shutting  of  the  door  the  figure  turned,  and 
crossed  the  room  in  eaf^cr  haste. 
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Sardoni's  heart  beat  like  a  sledgc-liamraor  ; 
tho  tears  ruslied  to  his  eyes. 

*  Father  ! '  he  faltered.  '  Did  you  come  ? — • 
are  j'ou  here  ?' 

And  Carlo  himself  would  have  been  satisfied 
could  he  have  seen  the  manner  of  their  meeting. 

"When  they  could  speak,  the  Vicar  replied  to 
the  incoherent  question. 

*  It  was  your  friend's  doing !  lie  thought 
this  would  be  the  best  place.' 

*  It  is  all  his  doing ! '  said  Sardoni,  in  a  choked 
voice. 

There  was  a  pause,  broken  at  last  by  the 
father. 

'  Let  us  come  home  together ! '  he  said. 

And  Carlo,  lying  tired-out  in  the  next  room, 
heard  tlie  door  of  the  morning-room  open,  and 
knew  that  all  was  well,  and  pictured  to  himself 
how  the  two  would  walk  together  towards  the 
house  by  the  church,  and  how  Sardoni  would 
smile  to  himself  when  he  found  that  tlicre 
was  no  question  as  to  ringing  of  bells,  since 
the  father  would  throw  the  door  wide,  and 
himself    take    him    into    the   new   home   where 
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even  dark  memories  would  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  and  spoil  the  peace  of  their  reconcilia- 
tion. 

But  what  passed  he  never  actually  knew, 
because  there  arc  things  too  sacred  to  be  put 
into  words — things  which  men  learn  to  take  on 
trust  even  with  their  closest  friends. 

Sardoni  returned  in  the  evening,  and  talked 
of  Anita,  and  Comerio,  and  Gigi,  and  of  the 
various  vicissitudes  of  the  Company  in  the  last 
three  weeks.  But  on  Easter  Eve,  in  the  morning, 
when  Carlo,  like  a  true  Neapolitan,  desired  to 
begin  the  Festa,  the  Vicar  came  true  to  his  ap- 
pointment, and  with  him  came  his  son. 

*  You  will  have  the  necessary  third  without 
me,*  whispered  Clare,  thinking  they  would  rather 
be  alone.     *  I  will  go.' 

'  No,'  said  Carlo.  '  I  sliould  like  to  have  you 
both,  if  you  don't  mind.  Jack,  this  is  my  friend. 
Miss  Chiremont.' 

Clare  welcomed  him  quietly,  and  the  two 
friends  just  gripped  each  other's  hands,  and  not 
another  word  passed  between  them  till  they  had 
joined  in  their  Easter  communion. 
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The  Vicar  was  a  man  of  large  experience, 
and  he  had  learnt  not  to  be  very  much  surprised 
at  the  extraordinary  coincidences  of  life,  and  to 
believe  in  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  it  is  the 
unexpected  which  happens.  But,  with  all  his 
knowledge  of  life,  he  would  hardly  have  credited 
the  Avords  of  one  who  had  foretold  to  him  that 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  denunciation  of  the 
stage  he  should  be  under  the  deeiDcst  of  obliga- 
tions to  an  operatic  singer,  and  should  have 
joined  with  him,  and  with  his  long-lust  son,  in 
the  most  sacred  act  of  worship  and  sign  of 
fellowship. 
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CONVALKSCKNT. 

'  Look  not  on  thine  own  loss,  but  look  beyond, 
And  tuke  the  Cross  for  priory  and  for  guide.' 

Mus.  Hamilton  King. 

WiiKN    tbc    excitemeut   of    Siirdoni's    vi«it    was 

over,    Curio    flagged  a  little,   but  tbc  weariness 

uiul  languor  were  far  less  trying  to  bear  than 

wliat  followed.     He  could  live  patiently  enough 

through  those  days — could  even  enjoy  the  family 

life    going    on    around    him — could    be    quietly 

amused  at  Kate's  efforts  to  conform  him  to  her 

own   ideal  of   what  a  young   man    should   be — 

could  find  comfort  in  talking  to  Clare  about  the 

old  days  at  Casa  Bella,  and  about  his  mother. 

But  by-and-by,  when   his  strength   returned, 

there  came  very  different  days — days  when  he 

J'elt   that   to  live   any  lunger  without   Francesca 

was   more    than    mortal    man    could    bear — days 

when    in   very   truth    his  own   words   to  her   in 

the   belvedere  were  fulfilled,  and  to  be  without 
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her  was  to  be  crucified.  His  love  for  Francesca 
was  no  light  sentiment,  no  passing  fancy  ;  it  was 
the  strongest,  most  ardent  love  that  man  can 
feel  for  woman.  He  loved  her  with  his  whole 
being — with  the  passionate  warmth  of  a  southern 
nature — with  the  force  of  a  pure  and  noble  soul 
— with  the  lofty,  imdying  devotion  of  an  awakened 
spirit.  It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  suffer ; 
and  though  of  course  such  times  were  nothing 
new  to  him,  he  could  not  in  his  present  state 
plunge  into  work,  or  into  the  affaii's  of  other 
people,  as  in  his  ordinary  life  he  had  found  com- 
fort in  doing. 

Worst  of  all,  he  knew  that  his  kindly  host — • 
the  only  one  able  to  guess  what  was  the  matter 
with  him — desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  him 
quitting  the  stage  and  marrying  his  niece. 

But  if  pain  was  inevitable,  failure  was  not  so. 
lie  loved  as  a  man  loves  at  four-and-twcnty,  but 
he  had  the  strength  of  one  who  has  resolutely 
denied  himself  and  honestly  tried  to  be  true  to 
his  profession  ;  '  his  strength  was  as  the  strength 
of  ten.'  And  when  Mr.  Britton  urged  his  view 
jf  the  case  upon  him  with  the  bcbt  and  kindest 
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of  intent ious,  he  ahva^'S  fell  back  on  the  certainty 
that  his  duty  had  been  made  clear  to  him,  and 
on  the  faith  which  was  his  great  stronghold, 
and  which,  in  its  fearless  unselfishness,  differed 
as  much  from  credulity  as  day  from  night. 

Strangely  enough,  the  man  to  whom  he  in- 
stinctively turned  most  at  this  time  was  Sardoni's 
father.  lie  disagreed  with  the  Vicar  on  politics, 
on  many  theological  points,  on  the  question  of 
the  stage,  and  on  most  other  things,  and  yet 
there  was  something  in  the  man's  great  goodness 
which  made  all  else  quite  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, which  even  made  one  forget  his  tendency 
to  lay  do^Ti  the  law,  and  only  delight  in  the 
sense  of  his  devotion.  "Without  that  touch  of 
dogmatism  he  would  nave  been  a  saint ;  his 
failing  interfered  a  good  deal  with  his  influence 
in  most  quarters,  but  with  Carlo  hardly  at  all. 
The  beautiful  goodness  of  the  man  attracted  him 
t(jo  strongly,  and  quite  eclipsed  all  else.  It  was 
a  relief,  too,  when  he  w^as  allowed  to  go  out  again 
for  the  briefest  of  airings  on  sunny  days  when 
the  wind  was  favourable  ;  and  after  a  time  ho  was 
able  to  read  Dante  with  Kate  and  Lucy,  and  to 

VOL.  III.  u 
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study  Zampa,  and,  little  by  little,  to  find  that  the 
outer  world  was  not  so  altogether  flavourless  as 
in  his  dark  days  it  had  seemed. 

One  sunny  spring  day,  when  the  doctor  had 
allowed  him  to  go  for  a  short  drive,  Clare  and 
Kate  took  him  for  the  first  time  outside  the 
Merlebank  grounds,  and  di'ove  him  through  the 
little  village  of  Clcevcring,  By  this  time  he  had 
himself  pretty  Avell  in  hand — had  schooled  liini- 
self  into  a  sort  of  content  with  incompleteness — 
had  worked  himself  round  to  the  state  in  which 
he  could  feel  that  it  was  at  any  rate  something 
to  be  with  Francesca's  relations,  to  hear  her 
name  every  now  and  then,  to  be  at  least  certain 
of  knowing  if  she  were  in  any  particular  need  or 
trouble. 

*  AVe  may  as  well  call  for  the  letters  as  we  are 
passing  the  post-office,'  said  Kate,  drawing  up  at 
the  village  shop.  Slie  sprang  out  of  the  chaise, 
Carlo  offering  to  hold  the  pony  for  her.  He  had 
neither  ridden  nor  driven  since  he  had  left  Italy, 
and  the  mere  feeling  of  the  reins  between  his 
fingers  awoke  new  life  within  him  ;  it  was  long 
since    he    had    been   able   really   to   desire   any 
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attainable  thing,  but  now  lie  was  seized  with  a 
strong  desire  to  ride  onee  more,  and  the  mere 
eapabilily  of  wishing  was  a  relief.  lie  had  an 
almost  boyish  pleasure  in  feeling  the  movements 
of  the  pony's  head  as  it  champed  the  bit,  in 
hearing  the  impatient  pawing  of  the  ground. 

'  Two  letters  for  you,  Clare/  said  Ivutc,  re- 
appearing ;  and  Clare  took  them  rather  anxioush'", 
and  opening  the  one  from  her  home  began  to 
read. 

'  None  for  me  ?  '  a.sked  Carlo. 
'  Not  one,'  said  Kate,  tossing  two  or  three 
envelopes  on  to  the  vacant  scat.  He  instantly 
detected  tluit  one  of  them  bore  the  blue  stamp  of 
Itah*.  "Was  it  from  Franccsca  ?  he  wondered,  or 
perhaps  from  Captain  Ih'itton  to  his  brother  ? 
It  was  something  to  be  staying  in  a  house  where 
letters  were  received  from  Casa  Bella,  and  yet 
it  was  a  sort  of  torture  to  him  to  sit  quietly  in 
the  i)ony-chaiso,  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
studying  tlie  length  of  King  Humbert's  mous- 
tache and  the  big  letters  of  *  Napoli  '  on  the 
postmark.  Doubtless,  he  thought,  the  letter  had 
been  posted  as  they  went  in  to  church  on  Sunday, 
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unci  he  hardly  knew  whether  the  thought  made 
him  feel  nearer  to  his  love  or  more  hopelessly 
cut  off  from  her.  He  did  not  dare  to  ask  any 
questions  lest  he  should  awaken  Kate's  suspicion, 
but  he  hoped  against  hope  that  she  would  speak 
and  put  him  out  of  his  suspense.  Kate,  however, 
talked  of  the  scenery,  and  the  weather,  and  the 
spring-green  of  the  trees,  and  of  every  unim- 
portant thing  under  the  sun ;  but  of  that  letter 
she  said  not  a  word,  and  he  had  to  endure 
walking  upstairs  behind  her  when  they  reached 
the  house  and  seeing  her  disappear  with  it  into 
her  o^vn  room. 

It  was  hard  ;  but  then  sore  need  had  taught 
him  to  be  thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  he 
cheered  himself  with  the  reflection  that  at  any 
rate  he  was  now  tolerably  certain  that  the  letter 
was  from  Francesca  herself,  that  by  this  time  she 
know  of  his  illness,  for  Clare  had  mentioned  it 
in  one  of  her  letters,  and  that  it  was  even  re- 
motely possible  that  the  Captain  might  have 
permitted  her  to  send  some  message.  Torturing 
himself  with  hopes  and  fears  after  the  manner 
of  lovers,  he  waited  as  long  as  he  could  make 
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liimsclf  wait  iiirslairs,  then,  witli  (ho  liopc  prc- 
(luiiiinaliug  and  llio  impatience  no  longer  to  be 
vc-si.stc(l,  found  his  way  into  the  drawing-room 
and  looked  eagerly  round  for  Kate.  The  room 
A\a.s  empty,  but  on  the  mantelpiece  there  gleamed 
the  blue  King  Humbert  and  the  big  'N.vroLi,' 
and  the  direction  in  Francesca's  own  writing  to 
'  Miss  Britton,  Mcrlebank,  nr.  Ashborough, 
Inghilterra.' 

lie  longed  to  snatch  it  up  and  kiss  it,  but 
restrained  himself  because  e\en  the  envelope 
was  not  his ;  with  a  sigh  he  crossed  the  room 
and  tried  to  make  the  time  pass  by  playing  all 
Francesca's  favourite  airs,  and  after  what  seemed 
a  long  while  the  footman  came  in  with  tlie  after- 
noon tea,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Mr.  Britton. 

*  You  are  early  home  this  afternoon,'  said 
Carlo,  lea\ang  the  ^jiano  and  shivering  a  little  as 
he  came  over  to  the  fire. 

'  T  have  an  appointment  at  Cleevoring  at 
half -past  live,  and  thought  I  would  snatch 
a  ciij)  of  tea  on  the  way,'  siiid  ]\Ir.  llritton. 
'  You  dfm't  look  quite  so  well ;  I'm  afraid  you 
have  been  overtirinfi:  voiirself.' 
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'  Oh,  no,  tliank  j'ou,'  said  Carlo,  wondering 
how  his  companion  could  stand  within  a  j'ard  of 
Francesca's  letter  and  not  notice  it.  '  I  have 
been  for  a  drive  to-dav,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.' 
'That's  right,'  said  the  shipbuilder,  in  his 
kindly  voice.  *  We  must  begin  to  lionise  you 
now  that  you  are  getting  stronger.  You  ought 
to  go  over  to  Tancroft  Castle  :  it  is  a  fine  old 
Norman  ruin.  You  would  find  a  great  deal  to 
interest  you  there.' 

Carlo  thought  differently ;  at  any  rate  just  at 
the  present  moment  he  was  inclined  to  wish  all 
fine  old  Norman  ruins  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It 
was  horrible  to  feel  that  he,  with  his  ardent  love, 
must  be  patiently  polite,  and  must  depend  on 
others  for  the  smallest  scrap  of  tidings  from 
Francesca.  At  length  old  Bevis,  the  deer-hound, 
came  to  his  help,  by  stretching  up  his  head  and 
licking  his  master's  hand.  Mr.  Britton  bent 
down  to  pat  his  old  favourite,  and  as  he  raised 
his  head  again  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the 
foreign  letter  on  the  mantelpiece. 

'  Ah  !  '  he  exclaimed,  '  a  letter  irom  Casa 
Bella?     What  news?' 
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*  I  do  not  know/  .said  Carlo.  '  I  was  not  here 
when  Miss  Britton  read  it.' 

Something  of  the  chafed,  impatient  craving, 
which  was  making  tumult  in  liis  heart,  found  its 
way  into  his  voice.  Mr.  Britton,  understanding 
all  perfectly  weU,  felt  very  sorry  for  him.  He 
took  up  the  letter,  and  going  out  into  the  liall 
called  his  daughter. 

Kate  came  running  downstairs  in  reply  to  the 
summons,  looking  hurried  and  annoyed. 

'  How  early  you  have  come  home,  father ! ' 
she  exclaimed.  *  I  was  just  trying  to  get  the 
"  Mothers'-Mccting  "  accoimts  right.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted  you,  mj 
dear  ;  but  will  you  make  tea,  for  I  have  to  go 
down  to  the  village  directly  ? ' 

Kate,  in  no  very  good  temper,  approached 
the  tea  -  table,  perceived  that  the  tray  was 
crooked,  and  set  it  straight  with  a  gesture  be- 
traying inward  irritation.  Carlo,  as  usual,  offered 
his  services  with  the  kettle,  but  was  so  absent- 
minded  that  he  was  far  from  proving  an  efficient 
helper,  and  only  made  Kate  feel  that  everything 
was  conspiring  together    to  annoy  her.     Surely 
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only  a  lover  could  have  been  so  absent  as  to 
go  on  filling  a  teapot  till  it  overflowed,  and  to 
be  deaf  to  repeated  orders  to  stop  ?  "Was  this 
tiresome  Italian  really  going  to  fall  in  love  Avith 
the  daughter  of  his  host  like  the  hero  of  a 
novel  ? 

All  his  apologies  could  not  make  her  unbend 
from  the  chilly  reserve  in  which  she  encased 
herself. 

'What  news  from  Casa  Bella?'  asked  Mr. 
Britton,  when  the  disaster  on  the  tea-tray  no 
longer  engrossed  the  general  attention. 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Kate,  bestowing  a  cup  of  tea  on 
Carlo  with  a  frigid  air  that  was  quite  lost  on 
him,  *  Francesca  writes  to  ask  if  she  may  come 
next  week  instead  of  in  June.  It's  very  pro- 
voking, for  I  shall  be  so  busy  just  then,  and 
there  will  be  no  tennis  or  anything  to  amuse 
her.' 

Carlo  did  not  dare  to  raise  his  eyes  lest  the 
wild  rapture  of  hope  which  was  filling  tliem 
should  become  visible  to  Kate.  He  sat  mechani- 
cally stirring  his  tea,  making  so  strong  an  effort 
to  control  his  face  and  keep  his  joy  secret,  that 
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he  felt  as  if  his  features  must  have  become  as 
expressionless  as  a  block  of  wood. 

'  I  don't  fancy  sbc  is  much  of  a  tcnnis- 
pla}'er,'  said  Mr.  Britten.  '  Is  there  no  en- 
closure for  mc  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  beg  j'our  pardon,  father  ;  I  quite 
forgot;  there  is  a  lino  for  you  from  Uncle  Brit  ton 
and  a  little  note  from  Franeesca,  too.' 

Mr.  Britton  glanced  through  them,  then  de- 
liberately handed  Francesca's  note  to  Carlo, 
possibly  intending  his  daughter  to  draw  her  own 
conclusions  from  the  act. 

*  I  am  glad  she  comes  earlier,  you  two  are  old 
friends,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  that  you  should 
not  meet.' 

But  Kate  observed  nothing,  for  she  was  full 
of  her  preconceived  theory.  She  did  not  notice  the 
quick  flush  which  rose  to  Carlo's  brow  as  he  took 
tlie  letter;  instead,  she  was  secretly  resolving  to 
lose  no  opportunity  of  snubbing  the  Italian,  and 
proving  that  she  was  quite  indifferent  to  him,  and 
\\as  above  that  despicable  feminine  weakness  of 
falling  in  love  with  a  handsome  face  and  a  fine 
voice. 
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'Will  j'ou  hnvc  any  more  tea,  Signer  Donnti?' 
she  asked,  in  her  coldl}'  polite  voice. 

*  No  more,  thank  you,'  said  Carlo,  looking  up 
for  a  moment  from  tlie  letter. 

His  eyes  startled  her,  there  was  an  expression 
in  their  dark,  liquid  dejiths  which  she  had  never 
seen  before  in  the  eyes  of  any  man.  She  got  up 
quickly. 

'  If  you'll  excuse  me,  father,  I  will  just  finish 
those  accounts,'  she  said.  '  Clare  and  the  girls 
will  be  down  directly.' 

Meanwhile,  Carlo,  feeling  like  one  in  a  beau- 
tiful dream,  which  is  only  marred  by  the  dim 
consciousness  that  there  must  be  an  awaking, 
read  and  re-read  the  following  note : — 

'  Deak  Uxri,E  Geokoe, — Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  letters ;  I  never  thought  it  possible 
that  father  would  let  me  come,  but  something 
in  3-our  note  to  him  has  made  him  consent ;  and 
also,  perhaps,  something  that  has  happened  here 
makes  him  see  that  I  had  better  leave  home  for  a 
little  while.  It  was  just  like  you  to  keep  your 
promise  in  that  way,  and  be  Carlo's  friend,  and 
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just  like  you,  too,  to  write  so  often,  for  I  have 
l)een  drcaclfully  anxious.  Father  says,  can  you 
conveniently  meet  me,  or  send  some  one  to  meet 
me,  at  Charing  Cross  by  the  tidal  train  on 
"Wednesday  morning  ?  He  does  not  much  like 
mc  to  come  such  a  long  way  alone,  and  the  lad}'' 
-with  whom  I  travel  from  Naples  only  goes  as  far 
as  London. 

*  Ever,  dear  Uncle,  your  loving  niece, 

'Francesca  Britton.' 

ITe  had  his  moments  of  imalloyed  bliss,  then 
came  the  inevitable  awaking. 

*  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  go  away  ? '  he  said, 
returning  the  letter  to  Mr.  Britton. 

There  was  something  so  appealing  in  his  tone 
that  Mr.  Britton  felt  a  genuine  thrill  of  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  answer,  with  a  clear  conscience, — 

'  Certainly  not ;  the  most  scrupidous  sense  of 
honour  can't  demand  that,  since  her  father  is  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  you  arc  staying  with  us.' 

'What  do  you  think  makes  him  willing  to 
let  us  meet?'  said  Carlo,  anxiously. 

'AVell,  to  speak  quite  frankly,  I  think  that 
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probably  Franccsca  lias  just  refused  some  good 
offer  of  marriage,  and  that  my  brother  finds  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  see  her  settled  in  life  as  he  would 
wish  Avhile  her  heart  is  here  at  Merlebank.  Very 
possibly  he  hopes, — as  I,  too,  confess  I  hope, — that 
circumstances  will  lead  you  to  see  that  it  is  use- 
less for  you  to  continue  any  longer  on  the  stage, 
and  that  all  may  end  well,  and  you  and  Francesca  bo 
"  vcr}^  happy  ever  after,"  as  they  say  in  the  stories.' 

Carlo  was  silent,  for  suddenly,  in  that  com- 
fortable English  drawing-room,  there  flashed 
across  his  mind  the  old  temi)tation,  M'hich  he 
thought  could  never  have  risen  again  after  the 
decisive  blow  dealt  it  in  the  garden  at  Villa 
Bruno.  This  time  the  strong  jjoint  of  his  cha- 
racter, his  genuine  humility,  was  appealed  to. 

*  See,'  urged  the  tempter,  *  you  are  wrecking 
Francesca's  life  and  your  own  all  from  an  over- 
strained notion  of  self-sacrifice.  Is  it  likely  you 
will  succeed  in  saving  Anita?  Leave  that  to 
Ix'tler  and  wiser  people.  All  the  best  men  and 
women  you  know  tliink  you  are  mistaken, — think 
that  you  will  fail.  Arc  you  going  to  be  so 
liendstrong    and    conceited   as   still   to    persist    in 
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tins  unnecessary  sacrifice  ?  You  have  tried  your 
best,  and  have  failed, — you  know  that  you  have 
miserably  failed.  To  go  on  longer  would  be  mere 
presumption  and  vanity.' 

He  turned  awny  and  stood  in  the  window, 
looking  out  at  tlie  mellow  western  sky  and  at 
the  grassy  slopes  beneath  the  trees  in  tlie  park, 
where  slicep  were  peacefully  feeding.  Tlie  siglit 
nuule  him  think  of  the  thorn-crowned  Shepherd. 
liut  instantly  the  fiend  turned  even  tin's  to  his 
advantage,  and  beset  him  more  vigorously  than 
ever. 

'Are  you  so  stupid  and  vain  as  t(j  think  the 
world  needs  such  a  man  as  you  to  take  care  of  it  i^ 
Go  home  to  Italy,  and  live  the  peaceful  life  for 
which  you  are  so  much  better  fitted.  ])o  you 
think  the  Good  Shepherd  needs  ijouv  help  ?  Do 
you  think  He  can't  get  on  just  as  well  without 
ijou  ? ' 

]iut  the  vision  of  the  Constant  Shepherd 
would  not  fade,  and  a  voice,  less  vehement  but 
more  familiar  to  him,  said  plainly,  '  Follow  ^le.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say,'  resumed  the  fiend, 
'  that  you  are  going  to  bear   all   your  life  thi.'S 
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miserable  incompleteness?  Remember  what  you 
have  siLffercd  this  last  fortnight !  If  you  think 
you  can  bear  such  misery  for  long  you  are  mis- 
taken. All  your  life  long — think  of  it ! — think  of 
it !  If  you  dream  of  being  strong  enough  to  bear 
such  a  life  you  vastly  overrate  your  own  powers.' 

But  again,  more  clearly,  the  other  voice 
repeated,  *  Follow  Me  !  ' 

At  this  minute  Clare  and  the  younger  girls 
entered  the  di'awing-room. 

*  Have  you  had  tea,  Signer  Donati  ? '  said 
Molly,  who  dearl}'-  loved  officiating  at  the  tea- 
table  in  the  absence  of  her  elders  and  betters. 

'Did  you  like  your  drive?'  chirped  Flo, 
dancing  up  to  him  in  her  free,  childish  fashion. 

He  came  back  with  an  effort  to  the  outer  life, 
and  began  to  hand  about  plates  of  cake  and  bread- 
and-butter,  and  to  wait  upon  every  one,  as  was 
his  wont,  while  Mr.  Britton  told  Clare  about 
Francesca's  visit. 

*  Why,  that  will  seem  delightfully  natural  to 
have  both  j'ou  and  Franccsca  here  with  me,'  said 
Clare.  '  You  will  like  to  meet  her  again,  and 
hear  all  the  news  from  Pozzuoli.' 
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*Ycs,  unless  my  doctor  lias  poriiilttcd  mc  by 
that  time  to  set  to  -work  again/  said  Carlo, 
quietly. 

'  Oil,  but  lie  will  not  ;  3'ou  know  he  said  nine 
weeks  from  the  first.' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  said  Mr.  Britton,  *  you  need  at 
least  three  more  Avccks'  rest  before  thinking  of 
work, — myself  I  doubt  if  even  then  you  will  be  lit 
f(jr  it ;  we  shall  sec  what  Kavanagh  says.' 

No  more  passed  on  the  subject  just  then,  but 
after  dinner,  when  Harry  had  left  the  dining- 
room  to  escort  Kate  down  to  one  of  her  evening 
classes  in  the  village.  Carlo  spoke  once  more 
about  it  to  ^tr.  Lritlon,  having  gained  much 
in  the   interval. 

'  "What  I  want  to  ask  j'ou  is  this,'  he  began, 
in  his  direct,  unembarrassed  way  ;  '  Am  I  justified 
in  staying  on  here  in  the  same  house  with  Fraii- 
cesca  whcTi  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  renouncing 
the  stage,  when  I  hope  to  be  able  to  resist  all 
temptations  to  yield,  when  I  sincerely  believe 
that  Captain  Britten's  expectations  will  be 
frustrated  ?  ' 

'  I  like  you  the  better  for  thinking  out  the 
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matter  so  frankly/  said  Mr.  Britton ;  *  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  responsibility  rests  with  my 
brother.  If  he  ehooses  to  send  Francesca  here  I 
don't  see  that  you  are  bound  to  trouble  about  his 
exjiectations.  I  suppose  it  will,  at  anj'  rate,  be 
some  comfort  to  you  both  to  meet  even  as  ordinary 
acquaintances  with  other  people  around,  and  I 
advise  you  to  get  what  pleasure  jou  can  out  of 
the  slight  concession  my  brother  has  been  willing 
to  make.  "  Take  the  goods  the  gods  provide 
you."  You  can  certainly  do  that  with  a  clear 
conscience.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Carlo,  gratefully  ;  '  it  has 
been  a  great  helj)  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  I 
think  I  may  stay.' 

The  week  of  rapturous  expectation  lluit 
followed  was  the  happiest  he  had  known  since 
the  abrupt  ending  of  his  betrothal.  He  went 
about  with  a  glad  light  in  his  eyes,  whicli  made 
Kate  more  and  more  repressive ;  his  step  was  no 
longer  the  step  of  an  invalid,  his  voice  grew 
stronger  each  day,  he  felt  in  harmony  with  the 
delicious  spring  weather,  for  all  cares  had  faded 
from  his  mind,  and  he  was  conscious  once  more 
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of  youtli  and  liopc, — conscious  that  of  late  he  had 
felt  preposterously  old,  and  that  now  he  felt 
ridiculously  but  delightfully  young. 

Counting  the  days,  and  indeed  the  very  hours, 
he  lived  through  the  interval,  and  at  length  the 
day  on  which  Francesca  was  expected  came.  But, 
to  his  surprise,  as  it  advanced  the  expectation 
changed  to  torment ;  he  could  only  sit  watching 
the  clock,  and  from  time  to  time  looking  from 
the  window  with  a  restless  agitation  which  put 
happiness  out  of  the  question.  At  last  the 
supreme  moment  arrived ;  he  heard  the  wheels  of 
the  carriage  and  the  sudden  rush  of  girls  from 
the  schoolroom ;  then  Clare  looked  in  for  a 
minute. 

'  She  is  just  here  ;  but  don't  come  out  into  the 
hall,  Carlo,  for  the  wind  is  so  cold  to-day.' 

He  made  some  sort  of  reply  and  felt  relieved 
that  Clare  left  the  drawing-room  door  oj)en  as 
she  hastened  out  to  greet  her  old  pupil.  Good 
heavens !  how  was  he  to  meet  her  like  an 
ordinary  acquaintance  !  Jlis  breathing  was 
laboured,  his  heart  throbbed,  he  trembled  from 
head  to  foot ;  yet  through  it  all  he  listened  with 
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longing  indescribable.  Ab,  yes!  tbat  was  ber 
voice !  above  all  tbe  tumult  witbin  and  w-itb- 
out, 

'How  are  you,  dear  Clare?'  it  said;  and 
again,  after  a  pause,  *  A  beautiful  crossing,  tbank 
you.     Wby,  Flo,  bow  you  have  grown  ! ' 

Tbe  voice  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  tbe 
oppression  grew  frigbtf ul.  Witb  an  effort  be  rose 
to  bis  feet,  and  at  tbat  instant  caugbt  tbe  first 
glimpse  of  bis  love  as  sbe  crossed  tbe  ball — tbe 
pure,  sweet,  delicate  face,  witb  its  lovely  colour- 
ing ;  tbe  slight,  lithe  figure ;  tbe  grey  eyes, 
seeking  him  out  eagerly,  yet  so  shyly.  He 
went  quickly  forward  to  meet  her,  unable  to 
feel  for  very  excess  of  feeling,  bewildered  and 
overpowered  by  tbe  tumult  tbat  her  presence 
caused. 

And  yet  it  was  all  over  so  soon,  this  meeting 
which  he  had  rehearsed  so  often,  both  waking  and 
sleeping  ;  a  conventional  hand -clasp,  a  smile 
carefully  regulated,  a  few  quick  words  of  Italian, 
since  bis  native  tongue  came  naturally  to  him, 
and  for  tbe  moment  he  could  not  remember  a 
single  word  of  English.     After  that  there  was  a 
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patisc  which  he  did  not  dare  to  l)rcak  because 
ho  knew  he  could  not  steady  his  voice,  all  he 
could  do  was  to  try  to  look  and  move  naturally, 
and  to  get  back  the  perception  tliat  his  arms  were 
his  own  in  time  to  hand  about  the  cups  of  tea 
which  Kate,  in  her  cool,  business-like  way,  was 
preparing. 

After  a  while  he  began  to  hear  what  the 
others  were  saying,  and  soon  Francesca's  sweet, 
low  voice  thrilled  through  him  once  more,  and 
before  long  ho  was  carried  away  by  the  happiness 
of  the  present,  and,  forgetting  the  past,  dared  to 
put  in  his  oar,  so  that  the  conversation  became 
general,  he  taking  a  natural  share  in  it,  and 
falling  back  to  the  old  footing  of  the  days  when 
Francesca  had  been  his  playmate  and  friend. 

At  first  the  mere  possibility  of  looking  at 
her,  talking  to  her,  and  waiting  on  her,  kept  him 
happy.  When  Mr.  Britton  was  j^resent  he  was  a 
little  less  at  his  ease,  because  ho  knew  that  the 
kindly  host  was  well  aware  of  their  story  ;  but  by 
day,  when  only  old  Mrs.  Britton,  or  Clare,  or  the 
girls,  were  present,  he  seemed  really  able  to  ignore 
the  past,  and  act  as  though  their  three  weeks'  bc- 
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trothal  had  never  been.  The  sense  of  helping 
her  to  play  this  part,  the  knowledge  that  he 
could  shield  and  protect  her,  was  no  small  in- 
centive, though  at  times  he  half  wished  that 
Captain  Britton  had  permitted  Clare  to  be  told, 
because  her  sympathy  would  have  been  so  well 
worth  having. 

As  to  Kate,  both  the  lovers  were  unable  to 
help  being  amused  by  her,  for  Francesca  quickly 
perceived  her  desire  to  convert  Carlo  to  her  own 
ideas,  and  Carlo  instinctively  knew  that  she  had 
perceived  it. 

But  one  rainy  morning,  when  the  two  girls 
were  at  work  in  the  morning-room,  Francesca 
found  that  there  are  times  when  an  undeclared 
love-story  has  its  disadvantages. 

'  I  have  hardly  seen  you  alone,  yet,'  began 
Kate,  '  and  there  is  so  much  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you  about.  But  you  see  I  have  been  so  fright- 
fully busy  since  you  came;  indeed  it  has  been 
one  incessant  rush  of  work  all  through  the 
spring,  and  having  Signer  Donati  here  takes  up 
more  time  than  people  might  fancy.' 

*  It  was  so  good  of  uncle  to  ask  him  here,'  said 
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Franccsca,  keeping  lier  eyes  fixed  on  her  needle- 
work. 

*  Father  is  always  doing  tluit  kind  of  thing. 
But  wo  have  never  had  a  visitor  here  for  so  long 
M-hom  I  felt  to  understand  so  little ;  I  don't  think 
I  like  him  very  much.' 

*  Don't  you  ?'  said  Francesca,  stifling  a  strong 
inclination  to  laugh. 

'  Well,  he  is  so  deceptive  ;  he  gives  you  tho 
impression  of  being  so  good  and  thinking  so 
much  of  other  people,  and  yet  I  can't  make  out 
that  he  has  done  one  single  stroke  of  good,  useful 
work  in  his  life.  lie  seems  to  mc  exactly  like 
the  fig-tree  which  had  nothing  but  leaves.  IIow 
can  he  bear  to  waste  his  life  on  the  stage  ?' 

*  You  must  not  malign  my  old  friend,'  said 
Franccsca,  flushing  crimson,  yet  still  feeling 
mure  amused  than  angry,  because  Kate  was  so 
ludicrously  mistaken,  and  so  perfectly  convinced 
that  she  nmst  infallibly  be  right. 

'  Well,  since  you  are  his  friend,  do  just 
candidly  tell  me, — Is  he  so  good  as  Clare  makes 
out?  Is  he  really  so  delightful  as  my  father 
bcems  to  think?' 
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The  scoptlciil  stress  on  the  '  Is  he  ?'  made  the 
question  all  the  more  embarrassing.  To  be  coolly 
asked  her  unbiassed  opinion  of  the  man  she  loved 
was  a  new  experience  to  Francesca ;  for  a  moment 
she  lost  her  presence  of  mind.  What  in  the 
world  could  she  say  ?  IIow  was  she  to  gain  the 
composed  tone  needful  for  a  reply  ? 

*  Oh,  yes,  indeed  he  is  ! '  she  said  at  length,  in 
a  tolerably  natural  tone.  *  I  have  loiown  him  for 
years  and  years,  you  know.' 

And  then,  because  the  answer  seemed  to  her 
so  absurdly  inadequate,  and  because  she  was 
vexed  with  Kate  for  having  asked  such  a  ques- 
tion, she  felt  ready  to  cry. 

But,  luckily,  Kate  was  not  observant.  She 
went  on  serenely, — 

'Well,  for  my  x)art,  I  don't  understand  that 
kind  of  man.  I  don't  think  I  xmderstand 
Italians  at  all.' 

At  that  moment  Carlo  entered,  overhearing 
the  last  words.  He  at  once  guessed  that  Kate 
had  been  attacking  Francesca  as  to  his  character, 
and  knowing  that  they  would  feel  uncomfortable, 
said  in  his  easy  way, — 
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'  Not  even  after  all  our  Dante  readings,  Miss 
IJritton  ?  lias  not  our  great  poet  raised  your 
opinion  of  his  countrymen  ?  I  am  afraid  you  are 
very  hard  on  the  South.' 

'  Well,  frankly,'  said  Kate,  *  I  don't  under- 
htand  southern  natures ;  and  why  you  are  so 
wrapped   up    in  your  country  I  can't   imagine.* 

'You  sec,  to  you,  Italy  is  merely  "a  geo- 
graphical expression,"  as  Prince  Mctternich  used 
to  say.  To  me,  it  is  the  land  for  which  my 
father,  and  his  father  before  him,  fought  and 
died.' 

lie  broke  off  rather  abruptly,  afraid  of  rc- 
peUiug  her  English  natui-o  by  too  much  warmth 
of  utterance,  lie  had  not  lived  .so  much  among 
1-jiglish  people  without  learning  to  restrain  his 
pcech,  and  bring  it  round  pretty  nearly  to  tho 
conventional  terseness  of  a  true  Briton.  Fran- 
cesca  knew  that,  had  they  been  alone,  a  torrent  of 
Italian  would  have  escaped  his  lips,  and  the  full 
force  of  his  eager  patriotism  woidd  have  been 
revealed. 

'  You  will  think  me  very  blunt,'  said  Kate, 
but  I  really  don't  see  what  you  Italians  have  to 
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be  80  proud  of.  I  don't  see  that  you  have  any- 
great  men  to  boast  of — except,  of  course,  painters 
and  musicians.* 

Carlo  laughed.  '  You  will  at  least  allow  us 
Dante  ? ' 

*  Dante  belongs  to  the  world,'  said  Kate. 

*  True,  that  might  be  said  also  of  Shakspere  ; 
yet  Shakspere  is  English  and  Dante  is  Italian.' 

'  Dante  counts  among  the  artists,'  said  Kate, 
in  her  decided  tone,  *  You  have  no  other  great 
men.' 

Francesca  sat  watching  the  disputants,  in- 
tensely amused  at  Kate's  calm,  argumentative 
manner  ;  as  to  Carlo,  he  seemed  gradually  losing 
his  English  sobriety,  and  the  more  Kate  attacked 
his  nation  the  more  Italian  he  became. 

*  What ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  Do  you  then  wish 
for  greater  men  than  Galileo,  than  Savonarola, 
than  Columbus,  than  Daiiicle  Maniu,  than 
Mazzini,  than  Garibaldi  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have 
produced  a  man  of  science  like  Galvimi,  a  saint 
like  Francesco  of  Assisi,  patriots  like  Pollico 
and  Pocrio  ? ' 

Now  Silvio  Pellico  was  no  hero  to  Kate  :  she 
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smiled  at  tlic  mention  of  his  name.  lie  only- 
meant  to  her  a  long  dull  Italian  book  which 
she  had  struggled  half  through,  until,  to  her 
delight,  she  had  been  promoted  to  I  Fromessl 
Sjwsi.  She  had  not  lived  with  Pellico  in  his 
stifling  cell  vmder  the  jnombi  at  Venice,  or 
wearied  with  him  through  his  long  years  in  the 
Austrian  fortress,  as  Carlo  had  done  in  his  child- 
hood. 

'  You  care  so  much  for  your  country,'  she 
remarked,  *  but  after  all,  patriotism  seems  to  me 
a  very  narrow  thing — we  ought  instead  to  love 
the  whole  human  race.' 

He  started  to  his  feet  with  a  gesture  that 
surprised  her. 

*  Believe  me  ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  you  are  mis- 
taken. There  is  no  true  love  of  race  till  you 
love  your  own  land ;  just  as  there  is  no  "charity," 
in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word,  till  you  have 
genuine  love  for  those  of  your  own  family.  For 
what  else  are  we  set  in  families  and  in  nations  ? 
And  how  is  it  that  we  have  any  nimiber  of  people 
vaguely  longing  to  work  for  "  humanity "  and 
sentimentalising:    about    the    "  masses "    in    the 
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humanitarian  cant  of  the  day,  and  a  mere  handful 
of  men  and  women  ready  to  make  their  own  homes 
the  heaven  on  earth  that  a  home  might  be  ?  It 
is  because  we  all  want  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end, 
to  launch  out  on  the  great  undertakings  before 
we  have  been  faithful  to  the  smaller  duties. 
Because  we  mistake  the  meaning  of  sacrifice,  and 
choose  our  own  way  even  in  that,  and  hunger 
for  the  great,  and  the  striking,  and  the  pictur- 
esque, but  are  slow  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  one 
akin  to  us,  or  for  a  cause  which  is  unattractive, 
or  for  a  unit  instead  of  a  vague  multitude.' 

There  was  a  force  and  passion  in  Avhat  he 
said  that  appealed  to  Kate's  honest  nature.  But 
the  words  struck  home,  because  she  knew  only 
too  well  that,  while  ready  to  slave  for  her  school- 
children or  for  the  poor,  she  was  often  cross  and 
tyrannical  to  her  own  brothers  and  sisters.  She 
thought  Carlo  must  be  alluding  to  her,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  was  far  from  his  thoughts ; 
and  what  made  him  able  to  speak  with  so  much 
fire  on  an  abstract  subject  was  that  he  spoke  of 
the  things  which  he  knew,  of  the  things  which 
he  had  proved  by  fierce  and  long  conflict. 
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'  Aud  yet.,'  said  Kate,  angry  at  Laving  the 
tables  turned  on  lier,  '  you,  who  speak  so  enthu- 
siastically about  sacrifice,  aud  all  the  rest  of  it, 
can  be  content  to  sing,  and  act,  and  amuse  people, 
while  the  poor  are  starving,  and  sinning,  and 
dying  !  You  can  be  content  to  fiddle  like  Nero 
while  Borne  is  burning !  Oh,  it  seems  to  me 
unworthy  of  you  !  You  can't  be  content  with 
such  a  life  ! ' 

He  turned  his  clear,  deep  eyes  full  upon  her. 

'  With  what  I  make  of  it — no,'  he  replied. 
'With  the  life  itself,  with  my  calling — quite 
content — quite  !  See !  a  year  ago  I  talked 
Socialism,  and  theorised,  and  longed  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  day,  and  thought  that  by 
speaking  and  agitating  the  Utopian  age  would 
be  brought  on.  But  I  see  now  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  theorise  about  the  better  arrangement 
of  the  world,  and  all  the  time  to  be  neglecting 
perhaps  j'our  own  relations — to  wish  to  reclaim 
all  the  waste  lands,  and  to  misuse  your  own  tiny 
strip  of  garden.' 

But  here  the  conversation  was  abruptly  ended, 
for  at  that  minute  Miss  Claremont  and  Lucy  came 
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in  armed  with  Dante  and  dictionaries,  and  Carlo 
said  no  more,  but  opening  his  copy  of  the 
Inferno,  began,  at  Clare's  request,  to  read  to 
them. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


lUTTER-SWEET. 


'  Tuou  Who  hast  Thyself 
Endured  this  fleshhood — knowing  how,  as  a  soaked 
And  sucking  vesture,  it  can  drag  us  down 
And  choke  us  in  the  melancholy  Deep — 
Sustain  me,  that  with  Thee  I  walk  these  waves 
llesisting !     Breathe  me  upward.  Thou  in  me 
Aspiring,  "Who  art  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life  !— 
That  no  truth  henceforth  seem  indifferent. 
No  way  to  truth  laborious,  and  no  life — 
Not  even  this  life  I  live — intolerable  ! ' 

'  Aurora  Leigh.^ 

In  tliG  grounds  at  Merlebank  tlicro  stood  a  pretty 
little  log  -  hut,  fantasticall}^  built,  and  divided 
within  into  two  rooms.  It  had  been  the  work 
of  one  of  Mr.  Britten's  summer  holidays  many 
years  ago,  and  had  been  specially  built  for  the 
children.  At  first  they  had  jilayed  in  it  inces- 
santly, had  learnt  a  fair  amount  of  cookery  with 
the  help  of  the  little  stove  in  the  outer  room,  and 
had  found  the  place  invaluable  in  all  adventuring 
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games  wherein  desert  islands  figured.  But  now 
they  had  rather  outgrown  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
*  Mavis  Hut,'  as  it  was  called,  served  only  for 
refreshments  at  garden-parties,  for  a  convenient 
place  to  keep  the  lawn-tennis  box,  and  occa- 
sionally for  church  decorations. 

On  the  afternoon  after  the  discussion  with 
Carlo,  Kate  happened  to  be  arranging  the  church 
vases  in  the  inner  room  of  Mavis  Hut.  She  had 
been  round  the  garden  gathering  the  wet  flowers, 
had  taken  all  she  wanted  from  the  green-houses, 
and  now  sat  comfortably  down  to  her  work  at 
the  rough,  wooden  table,  with  the  brass  vases 
and  the  lovely  red  and  white  flowers  all  ready 
to  hand. 

She  felt  still  a  little  sore  at  the  implied 
rebuke  in  Carlo's  words  that  morning,  but  she 
was  too  good  and  well-meaning  to  blind  herself 
to  the  truth.  He  had  given  her,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  a  home-thrust ;  and 
Kate,  though  she  disliked  him  in  consequence, 
fully  admitted  the  justice  of  the  remarks  as 
applied  to  herself.  She  sighed  a  little  as  she 
arranged  her  vases,  then,  finding  her  own  failings 
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no  very  pleasant  study,  she  turned  her  thoughts 
hack  to  Carlo  himself.  lie  puzzled  her  more 
and  more,  but  though  she  would  have  liked  to 
think  him  conceited,  or  priggish,  or  hypocritical, 
she  could  not  do  so ;  the  worst  she  could  say  of 
him  was  that  he  was  living  a  worthless  life, 
and  that  he  was  an  inconsistent  sort  of  man. 
His  absence  of  self-consciousness  appealed  to  her 
strongly,  however,  because  it  was  incomprehen- 
sible to  her;  and,  though  persuading  herself  that 
she  despised  and  disliked  him,  she  know  all  the 
time  in  her  secret  heart  that  this  was  largely 
owing  to  her  own  perversity. 

The  sun  had  been  shining  brightly  a  few 
minutes  before,  but  as  Kate  arranged  her  flowers 
she  noticed  that  the  summer-house  grew  dark, 
and  was  not  surprised  to  hear  before  long  a 
steady  downpour  of  rain. 

'  I  daresay  it  will  be  over  before  I  have 
finished,'  she  thought  to  herself,  and  was  going 
on  with  her  work  when,  to  her  surprise,  the  door 
of  the  hut  was  opened,  and  Carlo  walked  into 
the  outer  room,  evidently  seeking  shelter  from 
the  rain. 
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'  What  a  bother ! '  thought  Kate.  '  But,  after 
all,  though  I  can  see  him  through  this  crack  in 
the  woodwork,  he  can't  see  me,  I  don't  think  I 
shall  let  him  know  I  am  here  ;  he  Avould  interrupt 
me,  and  perhaps  talk  again  as  he  did  this  morn- 
ing— and,  besides,  I  dislike  him  ! ' 

Hardly  had  she  taken  her  resolution,  when 
once  more  the  outer  door  opened,  and  Francesca 
hurried  in,  wet  and  flushed. 

'  You  here ! '  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  so 
startled  that  Kate's  attention  was  instantly  ar- 
rested. 

Carlo  had  been  standing  at  one  of  the  little 
lattice  windows,  watching  the  torrents  of  rain. 
She  had  not  perceived  him  till  she  had  closed  the 
door  behind  her.  He  turned  instantly.  There 
was  no  time  for  thought.  It  was  impossible  that 
any  recollection  of  Captain  Britton  or  Anita 
should  cloud  that  perfect  moment.  He  was  only 
conscious  of  two  things — that  Francesca  was 
present,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  the  dreary 
necessity  of  behaving  as  though  their  love  was 
non-existent. 

*  Carina  !  Carina  niia  !'  he  cried,  crossing  the 
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liut  at  lightning:  speed  ;  and  the  next  moiucnt 
Franccsca  was  clasped  in  Iiis  arms. 

All  had  passed  so  quickl\'  that  there  had  been 
no  chance  for  poor  Kate  to  make  her  presence 
known,  and  she  sat  now  in  the  inner  room 
petrified  witli  astonishment.  Ilcr  first  thought 
was  one  of  indignation,  but  when  she  saw  that 
Francesca  chmg  to  her  lover,  sobbing  pitifully, 
her  heart  was  touched  ;  and  though  she  told  her- 
self that  she  'distinctly  disapproved  of  this  sort 
of  nonsense,'  she  began  to  sec  that  there  must 
be  something  in  the  past  of  her  cousui  and 
Signer  Donati  of  which  she  was  unaware, — 
probably  an  undeclared  love-story,  well  known  to 
her  father.  AVhat  so  likely  as  that  he  should 
have  interested  himself  in  the  young  Italian  on 
this  account,  and  himself  have  hastened  Fran- 
cesca's  visit  in  the  hope  that  the  barrier  between 
them — whatever  it  might  be — would  be  ro- 
moved  ? 

All  this  flashed  through  Kate's  mind  as  she 
watched  the  two  who  stood  but  a  few  paces  from 
her,  and  heard  with  unwilling  ears  the  mingled 
love  and  grief  so  little  intended  for  any  outsider'. 

VOL.  in.  V 
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Yet  what  could  sLc  do  ?  To  leave  the  summer- 
house  she  must  pass  through  the  room  in  which 
they  were  talking — must  not  only  put  an  end  to 
the  inter\iew,  but  embarrass  them  j^ast  bearing. 

Again,  if  she  even  moved  a  muscle,  Carlo, 
with  his  i)retcrnaturally  sharp  hearing,  would 
certainly  notice  it :  she  did  not  dare  even  to  raise 
her  hands  to  stoj)  her  ears,  lest  he  should  over- 
hear the  movement ;  and  so  in  sore  vexation  she 
remained  an  unwilling  spectator  of  all  that 
passed.  True,  when  they  spoke  low  and  fast  in 
Italian,  she  could  not  always  follow  them,  but 
very  often  they  would  suddenly  relapse  into 
English,  and  then  every  syllable  could  be  heard 
through  the  thin  wooden  partition. 

'  Tell  me,'  said  Carlo,  when,  after  a  time,  they 
sat  down  on  the  rustic  seat  at  the  other  end  of 
the  hut,  Francesca's  head  drawn  close  down  on 
his  shoulder, — '  tell  me,  darling,  this  one  thing. 
Why  did  your  father  Avish  you  to  leave  home  ? 
Mr.  Britton  showed  me  your  letter  to  him,  and 
you  said ' 

'  "Well,  I  didn't  mean  to  have  told  j'ou,'  said 
Franccsca,  breaking  in  (juickly ;  'but  it  was  this, 
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Ciii'lino.  Count  Carossa — the  man  wlio  took  Villa 
Bruno,  you  know — made  father  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage for  me,  and  that,  of  course,  had  to  bo 
declined,  though  father  was  vexed,  and  really 
wanted  me  to  accept  him.  Then  I  had  to  speak, 
for  I  was  afraid  wc  should  he  constantly  having 
such  troubles ;  so  I  told  him  that  though,  of 
course,  I  would  always  obey  him,  and  would 
consider  my  betrothal  with  you  at  an  end,  yet 
there  was  an  inner  sense  in  which  it  could  never 
end  for  me,  and  I  said  all  I  dared  to  him  about 
the  future,  yet  could  not  move  him.  He  doesn't 
see  what  a  false  position  it  puts  me  in — how  hard 
it  is  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  keep  people  at 
a  distance  without  being  rude  or  prudish.  Even 
Enrico  Ritter  at  first  was  angry  with  me,  because 
he  thought  I  ought  to  have  been  able  to  freeze 
away  the  stupid  men  who  will  crowd  round  one 
at  parties.  Enrico  is  very  good  to  me  now, 
though  ;  he  is  the  one  man  worth  speaking  to  in 
Naples,  because  he  tells  me  when  he  has  heard 
from  you,  and  if  you  are  well.' 

'  He  writes  (o  tell  me  when  ho  has  seen  you,' 
said  Carlo. 
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*  It  is  only  such  a  pity/  continued  Francesca, 
'  tliat  lie  is  not  Italian  instead  of  German ;  then 
perhaps  he  would  be  a  better  talker  and  tell  me 
more  about  you.  He  somehow  gets  in  so  little 
and  stumbles  so,  and  it  is  just  as  if  I  were 
starving  and  he  were  doling  me  out  crumbs 
instead  of  bits  of  bread.' 

*  It  is  a  shame  to  abuse  the  dear  old  fellow,' 
said  Carlo,  smiling ;  '  yet  that  is  just  what  I  have 
felt  all  these  months  with  his  letters.  Perhaps, 
after  weeks  of  waiting,  I  get  one  very  long,  very 
clever,  very  philosophical,  and  then  in  the  post- 
script he  will  remark,  "  Miss  Britton  is  all  right ; 
I  saw  her  in  the  English  church  on  Sunday." 
Not  another  word  !  If  only  Enrico  could  know 
what  it  means  to  be  in  love  !  And  yet  such  crumbs 
are  better  than  nothing.  And  he  is  the  best  and 
truest  of  friends.' 

'  Yes ;  there  is  something  so  staunch  and 
faithful  about  him.  Oh !  he  has  been  so  good 
to  me,  especially  once  at  a  ball  when  we  over- 
heard some  wretches  talking  about  you,  and 
saying  such  horrid  things  of  you.' 

*  What  sort  of  things  ?' 
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'Oil,  I  can't  tell  you  —  liatefiil  things  about 
your  reasons  for  going  on  the  stage.  You  see 
people  can't  understand  the  real  reason,  and  so  I 
suppose  they  try  to  invent  one.  I  can't  think, 
Carlo  mio,  how  you  bear  it  so  patiently;  how  you 
could  let  Kate  lecture  you  this  morning  about 
your  useless  life,  and  never  get  even  a  little  bit 
angry.     You  wouldn't  have  done  it  a  year  ago.' 

'  I  am  growing  old,  you  see,'  he  answered, 
smiling,  '  and  that  was  nothing — nothing  at  all. 
I  am  a  little  sorry  that  I  shock  her,  but  you  sec 
it  is  inevitable.' 

'  And  your  sister,  what  of  her  ?  Arc  you 
happier  about  her  ?  Ilave  you  learnt  to  under- 
stand each  other  better?' 

He  sighed. 

*  It  is  uphill  Avork.  Did  you  know  that  Co- 
merio  followed  us  to  England  ? ' 

'  Xo,  Enrico  never  told  me  that ;  I  suppose  he 
thought  I  should  not  know  anything  about  such  a 
bad  character.' 

'  lie  came  to  London  when  we  were  there  in 
the  winter.  That  lias  been  the  hardest  part  of  it 
all ;  for  I  was  beginning  to  knock  up  then,  and  all 
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the  time  tlicrc  was  the  horrible  feeling  that  he 
was  hovering  over  me  like  a  vulture,  only  wait- 
ing for  me  to  fall  that  he  might  pounce  down.' 

*  That  was  what  made  you  struggle  on  through 
that  last  opera,'  said  Francesca,  wiping  away  her 
tears  ;  *  Harry  told  me  all  about  it  the  other  day. 
But  what  happened  ?     Did  he  take  your  place  ?' 

Carlo  signed  an  assent. 

*He  is  there  now.' 

'  How  hard  it  must  have  been  for  you  to  be 
helpless !  AVhat  torture  to  have  to  lie  there  ill 
and  think  about  it  all ! ' 

'  Yes ;  it  was  hard  till  one  remembered  that 
of  course  it  must  be  all  right,  and  then  it  was  a 
great  comfort  to  be  able  to  try  to  get  well.  Be- 
sides, I  have  a  great  hope  that  Nita's  little  boy 
will  prove  a  safeguard  to  her ;  she  begins  really 
to  care  for  him.  My  one  fear  is  that  Comcrio 
may  manage  to  get  romid  ^[crlino  and  inrluec 
him  not  to  rcnoAV  his  contract  with  me  in  the 
summer.  I  know  he  will  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  go  to  America  with  the  troupe  and  to  get  me 
turned  off.' 

'And    Siunur   Merlinu  ?     What    is    he    like? 
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Do  you  dislike  Lini  so  iiiucli  a.s  when  you  tirst  saw 
him  ? ' 

'  Do  }'ou  kuow  T  liave  really  grown  fond  of 
liini.  He  is  tyrannieal,  and  has  a  bad  temper, 
but  I  believe  he  honestly  lives  up  to  his  lights. 
Now  and  then  one  gets  out  of  heart  with  the 
whole  eoncern,  and  then  Merlino  seems  intoler- 
able, but  that  has  never  been  more  than  a  passing 
mood  with  me.' 

*  And  you  don't  thiidc  stage  life  so  black  as  it 
is  painted  by  my  father,  for  instance  ? ' 

*  No,  I  do  not,'  said  Carlo  ;  'it  is  less  morally 
trying  than  I  fancied,  but  more  phj'sically  tiring. 
ilowevcr,  I  shall  be  well  set  up  after  this  long 
rest.  I  have  written  to  propose  going  back  at 
the  end  of  next  week,  or,  if  it  fits  in  with  their 
arrangements,  on  the  following  Monday.' 

SSo  soon,'  said  Francesca,  with  a  little  sob. 
'  (.)h,  Carlino,  I  don't  think  you  arc  strong  enough; 
and  it  seems  such  a  miserable,  wandering  life  for 
you.' 

'AH  life  without  you,  carina,  must  be  hard,' 
ho  said,  stroking  the  eri.sp,  brown  hair  from  her 
forehead    tenderlv  ;     '  mv     onlv     comfort     is    in 
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hoping  and  fighting  for  Nita's  safety.  You  must 
not  think  of  the  mere  discomforts  of  the  life — 
they  are  nothing — less  than  nothing.  Indeed,  I 
frankly  tell  you  that  never  have  I  suffered  so 
terribly  as  in  this  idle  time,  with  everything  so 
comfortable  and  luxurious  all  round.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  be  willing  to  live  without  you,  to 
endure  this  separation  any  longer.  But,  then,  no 
impossible  order  is  ever  given  except  by  bad 
generals — there  is  comfort  in  that.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, carina,  and  it  must  be  done.' 

'  But  I — I  only  have  to  stay  at  home  ;  I  can't 
even  watch  you  fighting,'  sobbed  Franccsca. 
'  Tliat  was  always  the  fate  of  women.  I  have 
the  wretched,  easy  life,  and  can  only  wonder  and 
wonder  what  is  liappcning  to  you.  Oh,  it  is  so 
hard  !  so  hard  ! ' 

'  Yes,'  he  said ;  '  it  is  the  hardest  lot.  Yet, 
my  own,  you  told  me  to  go  out ;  and  even  if  you 
asked  me,  which  I  know  you  never  would  do,  I 
could  not  now  turn  back.' 

'  Of  course  not,'  she  said,  eagerly;  'you  will 
go  on,  and  in  the  end  right  must  win.  Perhaps 
they  v.'ill  no  longer  care  for  each  other,  or  per- 
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haps, — indeed,  T  try  not  to  wish  it  exactly  — 
Comcrio  might  die,  or ' 

'Don't  let  us  try  to  look  on,'  said  Carlo,  with 
a  shudder.  *  God  helping  nie,  I'll  he  faithful  to 
death,  but  I  can't  manage  more  than  a  daj'  at  a 
time.  And  sec,  my  own,  the  sun  is  ehining 
again  and  the  rain  over.  It  is  hard  to  say  it, 
but  I  don't  think  we  have  any  business  to  stay 
lierc  longer.  Your  father  might  justly  compkin, 
and  we  Avill  not  give  him  cause  to  do  that.' 

She  clung  to  hhn,  while  her  tears  rained  down. 
Kate  could  not  sec  her  face,  but  the  sunlight 
fell  full  upon  his,  reNcaling  phiinly  the  terrible 
struggle  he  was  passing  through.  It  was  all  she 
could  do  to  keep  from  sobbing  when  this  man, 
whom  she  had  disliked,  and  half  despised, — this 
man,  whoso  life  she  had  compared  to  the  barren 
fig-tree,  began  to  speak. 

'  See,  carina,''  he  said,  falling  back  to  his 
native  language,  and  speaking  with  the  direct 
simplicity  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  attractive  ; 
'  God  is  so  just — so  fair — don't  you  think  lie 
nmst  be  nearest  those  who  suffer  Y  AVe  have  to 
be  scparaterl,  darling,  but  yet  there  is  compcnsa- 
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lion  for  us  botli.  Wc  can  surely  trust  Iliin  with 
our  lives — yes,  and  delight  in  that ! ' 

'  ]5ut  I  can't  help  being  afraid  for  you,'  she 
sobbed ;  *  you  are  so  far  away,  and  liow  can  I  tell 
what  may  be  happening  when  that  bad  man 
hates  you  so,  and  wants  to  get  rid  of  you  ? ' 

*  Yet  it  is  often  when  we  fear  most  that  we 
learn  not  to  fear,'  he  said.  '  Oh,  I  remember  so 
well  the  first  time  that  came  to  me  !  I  was  about 
Gigi's  age ;  it  was  at  the  time  of  one  of  the 
earthquake  panics,  and  I  remember  waking  in  an 
awful  fright  and  trembling  at  the  darkness  and 
loneliness,  then  finding  that  there  was  One  nearer 
than  my  mother,  and  that  the  house  might  fall  or 
be  swallowed  up,  yet  He  would  be  with  us.' 

"What  followed  was  inaudible  to  Kate,  but 
presently  through  her  tears  she  saw  that  after  a 
long  embrace  they  parted,  that  he  held  the  door 
open  for  Francesca,  and  let  her  pass  out  into  the 
sunshine  alone,  then  shut  liimself  in  once  more, 
and  began  to  pace  to  and  fro  in  agitation  which 
alarmed  her. 

She  saw  how  strong  a  restraint  he  must  have 
put  on  himself  while  Francesca  was  present,  but 
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now  the  limits  of  endurance  seemed  to  be  passed ; 
lie  could  but  let  bis  wild  grief  di'ive  him  as  it 
would,  Kate  bold  bcr  brcalb  for  awe  wbilc  be 
paced  to  and  fro,  pausing  for  a  wbilc  wiib  a 
groan,  and  resting  bis  bead  on  bis  upraised  bands 
as  tbey  clutcbed  for  support  at  tbe  rougb,  wooden 
wall,  tben  once  more  pacing  tbc  lit  lie  room  faster 
and  yet  faster,  till  witb  a  stifled  cry  be  tbrew 
bimself  down  on  tbe  ground,  and  broke  into  pas- 
sionate sobbing  and  tears. 

Tbe  waiting  seemed  terribly  long  to  ber  ;  sbc 
tried  not  to  look  at  bim,  and  fixed  ber  eyes  on 
tbc  red  and  wbite  flowers  in  tbc  altar-vases,  but 
still  cacb  stifled  sob  fell  on  ber  ear;  and  sbe,  wbo 
bad  ever  deenjcd  berself  a  model  of  self-control, 
found  ber  tears  streaming  down  merely  for  sym- 
pathy. Sbe  bad  never  seen  a  man  cry  before  ;  in- 
deetl,  she  bad  cherished  the  idea,  common  to  most 
girls,  that  men  never  do  cry.  Tlic  sight  fright- 
ened her  ;  it  moved  lier  strangely,  and  the  relief 
was  indescribable  when  at  last  he  grew  calmer. 

Presently,  witb  intervals  between,  came  broken 
snatches  of  prayer,  spoken  always  in  Italian. 

'  Mv   God  !   it   must  be  that  since  Thuu  ba.-?t 
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sliown  mc  Thj^  Mill  Thou  wilt  give  mc  strength 
to  do  it.' 

*  *  #  #  * 

*  I  know  that  Thou  art  stronger  than  these 
fiends  that  tear  mc' 

***** 

'If  I  could  but  feel  Thee  near  all  would  be 
light,  but  I  am  in  darkness  and  torment — past 

feeling — past  thinking.' 

*  *  m  *  * 

'  Yet  the  darkness  is  no  darkness  to  Thee. 
Suffer  me  not  to  be  false  and  selfish — a  coward — 
a  recreant  ! ' 

Again,  after  a  long  pause,  the  stillness  of  the 
hut  Avas  broken,  but  there  was  the  dawning  now 
of  hope  and  triumph  in  his  tone. 

'  My  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  wcrt  no 
passionless  angel  here,  but  a  man — a  man  tempted 
as  I  am  tempted.  13y  Thy  victory,  by  Thy  faith, 
by  Thy  perfect  love,  oh,  Christ,  save  me  now  ! ' 

Kate  waited  in  cramped,  painful  stillness, 
half  fearing,  half  hoping  to  hear  more ;  but 
he  did  not  say  another  word,  and  after  a  time 
rose   to   his  feet,   and   crossed   the   hut    to   look 
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at  the  weather.  The  sun  M-as  shining-  hrightly  : 
he  stood  by  the  window  for  some  minutes, 
apparently  in  deep  thought ;  then,  witli  a  sigh, 
glanced  lingeringly  round  the  little  room,  ar- 
ranged his  manifold  wraps  in  the  Italian  fashion 
against  which  Kate  had  been  wont  to  inveigh, 
and  left  the  summer-house. 

When  his  footsteps  had  died  away  in  the 
distance  Kate  snatched  up  her  vases  and  fled. 
School  hours  were  not  yet  ended,  and  it  was 
almost  an  unheard-of  thing  for  her  to  go  to 
the  schoolroom  during  the  j-ounger  girls'  lessons  ; 
but  she  felt  that  for  this  Clare  would  forgive 
a  breach  of  rules,  and  went  boldly  in  with  her 
request. 

*  Clare,*  she  said,  breathlessly,  '  will  you  spare 
me  ten  minutes  for  something  that  will  not 
wait  ? ' 

Miss  Claremont  looked  up  in  surprise,  but  one 
glance  at  Kate's  face  was  enough  for  her ;  she 
rose  directly,  gave  two  or  three  brief  directions 
to  Molly  and  Flo,  and  followed  Kate  to  her  bed- 
room. As  a  girl,  Kate  had  worshipped  Miss  Clare- 
mont ;  but  she  was  now  just  at  the  time  when  the 
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stage  of  worshipping  one's  elders  and  betters  is 
ended,  and  the  stage  of  friendship  with  them  has 
hardly  begun  :  there  had  been  something  not  ex- 
actly amounting  to  a  coolness  between  them  for  the 
last  two  years ;  but  Clare,  though  she  was  human 
enough  to  be  a  little  grieved,  liad  understood  it 
all  perfectly,  and  knew  that  in  time  Kate  woidd 
need  her  again,  and  would  fall  back  into  the  old 
lo^'ing  confidence,  with  the  friendship  of  a 
woman  substituted  for  the  extravagant  worship 
of  a  girl. 

*  You  are  in  trouble,  dear  ? '  she  asked,  sitting 
down  on  the  sofa,  with  that  air  of  being  per- 
fectly at  leisure  and  not  in  the  least  hurried 
which  was  peculiar  to  her. 

Not  without  many  tears  Kate  told  her  story. 

*  And,  oh,  what  can  I  do  ? '  she  sobbed.  '  I 
have  been  an  eavesdropper  against  my  will ;  but 
what  ought  I  to  do  ? ' 

*  The  whole  story  is  such  a  complete  surprise 
to  me,'  said  Clare  slowly.  *  You  must  leave  mo  a 
minute  or  two  to  think.  Poor  children  !  poor 
children !  It  was  natural  enough  !  I  wonder 
the  thought  never  crossed  my  mind ;  but  some- 
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how  I  liad  always  fancied  quite  a  different  love- 
story  for  Francesca,  and  I  suppose  that  blinded  me.' 

*  I  know  what  you  are  thinking-  of,'  said 
Kate.  '  I,  too,  thought  that  she  and  Harry 
cared  for  each  other ;  and  I  used  to  be  so  jealous 
because  he  liked  to  be  with  her  better  than  with 
me.  Don't  j'ou  remember  that  summer  long  ago, 
when  you  first  came  to  live  here  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  remember  well,'  said  Clare.  '  I 
suppose  on  his  side  it  Avas  a  mere  passing  fancy, 
and  on  hers  genuine  cousinly  liking,  for  she  is 
exactly  the  same  with  him  now.  You  under- 
stood that  she  had  actually  been  betrothed  to 
Carlo  ? ' 

'  She  said  so,  distinctly.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  at  the  time  he  went  on  the  stage,  and  that 
must  clearly  have  been  to  save  his  sister  from 
this  Comerio.  Oh,  Clare  !  the  horrible  part  to 
me  is  that  I've  misjudged  him  so  cruelly !  I  can 
never  forgive  myself.' 

'  I  suspected  from  the  first  that  it  was  in 
order  to  be  with  his  sister  that  he  took  to  the 
stage,'  said  Clare.  'But  I  little  thought  what 
ho  had  had  to  give  up.' 
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'  Oh,  if  30U  could  have  seen  him  ! '  paid  poor 
Kate,  crying  anew  at  the  recollection  of  the  scene 
she  had  witnessed.  '  It  was  so  terrible  I  can 
never  forget  it — I  can  never  be  the  same  again  ! 
I  used  to  think  it  grand  to  be  above  that  sort  of 
thing;  but  I  never  knew  till  now  what  love  meant.' 

Clare  was  not  sorry  that  Kate's  theories  as  to 
the  depravity  of  man  were  annihilated.  She  let 
her  talk  on,  putting  in  a  sympathetic  word  now 
and  then. 

*  I  can't  think  how  he  can  have  helped  hating 
mc  M'hen  I  lectured  him  on  things  I  knew 
nothing  about,  and  told  him  he  was  like  Nero, 
and  talked  just  as  if  my  life  were  perfection  and 
his  life  quite  useless.' 

'  There  is  no  pain  so  sharp  as  to  find  that  we 
have  misjudged  another,'  said  Clare ;  *  and  have 
blamed  them  when  rather  they  should  have  been 
honoured  and  revered.  But  a  sharp  lesson  like 
this  stamps  "  Judge  not "  on  one's  heart  as 
nothing  else  can  :  it  is  a  lesson  we  most  of  us 
have  had  to  learn,  dear.' 

'  You  don't  think  we  ought  to  tell  them  that 
I  was  in  the  hut  ? ' 
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'  Xo  ;  tliat  could  only  make  you  all  three  very 
uncomfortable.  1  tliiuk  you  acted  for  the  best  in 
a  very  difficult  position,  and  Carlo  and  Francesca 
may  just  as  well  keep  all  the  comfort  they  can 
from  that  one  interview  ;  but  I  think  it  may  be 
well  to  let  your  father  know  that  we  know.' 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  must  have 
learnt  the  story  at  Naples,'  said  Kate.  '  I  should 
like  him  to  know  about  this  afternoon,  it  will 
make  me  feel  less  of  a  hypocrite  ;  but  I  wish  you 
would  tell  him,  Clare.' 

'  I  will,  if  you  like,  dear,'  she  answered. 

'  And  do  come  down  quickl}'  to  afternoon  tea, 
for  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  meet  them  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,'  said  Ivatc. 

'AVo  will  be  quite  punctual,'  replied  Clare. 
'  r>ut  I  would  not  dread  it  too  much  ;  such  things 
jiass  off  more  easily  than  you  would  fancy  pos- 
sible just  now.  Don't  think  of  your  own  part 
in  the  matter  at  all,  just  put  yourself  in  their 
place.' 

Left  to  hersi-lf  once  more.  Kale  sat  still 
musing.  Tlie  strange  and  almost  un^jrecedentcd 
inxi'i'ht  she  had    jj-alned   thai  afternoon  into  tho 
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heart  and  life  of  another  luul  altered  her  whole 
world.  Through  that  revelation  she  saw  every- 
thing in  a  new  light,  and  the  change  bewildered 
her ;  she  wanted  time  to  think,  for  all  her  pre- 
conceived theories  were  overthrown  ;  and  though 
the  actual  sight  of  that  struggle  and  victory  had 
taught  her  more  than  thousands  of  sermons,  or 
libraries  of  '  good  books,'  it  had  also  sent  her 
away  with  a  crushing  sense  of  her  own  short- 
comings. Yery  honestly  she  sat  and  looked  at 
her  life.  Her  greatest  wish  had  alwaj-^s  been  not 
to  work  among  the  respectable  and  humdrum 
poor,  but  to  rescue  the  bad  from  lives  of  shame. 
She  was  constantly  hankering  after  this  par- 
ticular Avork,  and  bitterly  resented  the  assurance 
that  she  was  too  young  to  handle  such  subjects. 
Unluckily  she  -SAas  very  intimate  with  some  of 
those  workers  whose  zeal  outruns  their  discretion, 
and  who  spoil  their  brave  efforts  by  making 
untimely  allusions  to  them — by  dragging  them 
into  conversations  at  table  or  in  the  drawing- 
room,  till  the  hearers  can  only  wonder  what  has 
become  of  English  reserve.  A  doctor  discussing 
horrible    diseases  and  their   cure    in    his    family 
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would  hv  loudly  and  universally  condemned ;  but 
those  -whose  work  it  is  to  wage  war  on  vice  seem 
too  often,  in  their  eagerness,  to  think  themselves 
justified  in  talking  '  shop '  in  and  out  of  season. 
Kate  had  moreover  acquired  the  terrible  failing 
which  seems  to  be  becoming  more  and  more  of  n 
danger  among  the  really  good  and  earnest — she 
was  so  eager  in  wishing  to  fight  the  evil  that  she 
began  to  take  a  sort  of  indignant  delight  in 
tracing  c^■il  back  to  its  source,  particularly  when 
any  well-known  character  was  involved.  She 
took  her  excitement,  not  in  reading  the  malicious 
gossip  of  society  papers,  but  in  discussing  the 
latest  scandal  with  the  religious  world.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  social 
purity  is  never  advanced  by  scandalmongering ; 
albeit  the  scandal  may  have  filtered  through 
district- visitors  and  enthusiastic  suppressors  of 
vice. 

This  afternoon,  in  the  light  of  tlie  new  reve- 
lation, Kate  remembered  with  burning  shame 
how  angry  she  had  been  when  two  or  three 
times  she  had  tried  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
state  of  morals  in  theatrical  life,  and  Carlo  had 
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courteously  but  firmly  turned  the  conversation. 
She  had  accused  him  in  her  own  mind  of 
shuflBing  and  evading  the  topic,  had  imagined 
everything  bad  of  him  ;  and  now  she  found  that 
this  very  man  who  would  not  discuss  the  matter, 
and  who  had  none  of  the  surface  enthusiasm  of 
her  friends,  had  quietly  devoted  his  life  to  the 
work  of  saving  one  woman. 

*  "What  is  it  that  keeps  him  silent  ? '  she 
thought  to  herself.  'And  what  is  it  that  makes 
me  love  to  talk?  Is  the  silent  work  "golden?" 
Is  the  talk  unwholesome  ?  Yet  "  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh," 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  it  then.  No,  that 
won't  hold,  though !  because  our  hearts  ought 
to  be  full  of  what  we  want  to  save  them  to,  not 
what  Avc  want  to  save  them  from.  And  yet  we 
can't  very  well  talk  of  that  side,  or  people  would 
think  it  was  all  cant.  That  is  an  odd  thing  about 
Carlo  Donati,  he  never  seems  afraid  that  people 
may  think  he  is  talking  cant ;  I  do  believe  he 
goes  right  on  without  thinking  what  people  think 
of  him  at  all.  I  fancy  it  is  that  he  has  no 
conceit,  and  that  I  have  a  great  deal ;   he  docs 
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things  quietly,  and  I  witli  a  fuss  and  a  flourish. 
Who  would  have  dreamt  that  ■with  his  quiet, 
easy  way  of  going  on,  and  all  the  time  ho  was 
singing,  and  reading,  and  talking  to  us,  ho  was 
living  through  such  a  fierce  struggle !  Oh, 
what  a  goose, — Avhat  a  goose  I  have  been  !  How 
hateful  and  contemptible  to  be  afraid  ho  was  in 
love  with  me,  when  it  was  merely  thinking  of 
Francesca  that  made  him  look  like  that !  And 
I  have  been  snubbing  him,  and  looking  down 
on  him,  and  talking  such  nonsense  about  him  to 
Francesca  herself  !  How  they  must  despise  me  ! ' 
With  relief  she  turned,  as  Clare  had  advised 
her,  from  the  thought  of  herself  to  the  thought 
of  her  cousin  and  of  Carlo.  Hitherto  she  had 
considered  Francesca  to  be  very  charming,  very 
innocent,  ^•ery  reprehensibly  idle  ;  one  of  those 
girls  who  did  not  take  up  '  parish  work,'  and  who 
were  deserving  of  mingled  pity  and  Idame.  Now 
she  asked  herself  honestly  whether  she  coukl,  in 
Francesca's  position,  have  given  up  all  so  bravely. 
And  ^ladame  Merlino,  from  all  she  had  gathered 
about  her  from  various  sources,  was  no  *  interest- 
ing case,'  but  a  very  ordinary,  commonplace,  ill- 
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tempered  person,  who  as  yet  apf>arontly  was  far 
from  grateful  for  the  sacrifice  whicli  had  cost  the 
lovers  so  much. 

*  For  some  charming,  delightful  person  who 
cared  for  me  I  might  have  done  it,'  thought 
Kate  ;  '  but  fur  one  of  those  women  like  Madame 
Merlino,  who  just  get  into  danger  because  they 
are  weak  and  foolish,  who  are  dull,  and  unin- 
teresting, and  heartless, — no,  1  could  never  have 
done  it !     Never ! ' 

Again  she  went  back  to  her  recollections  of 
that  scene  in  the  hut.  What  was  it  that  had 
given  Carlo  power  to  choose  this  hard,  distasteful 
life  ?  Why  had  he  been  able  to  leave  Francesca, 
and  bear  shame,  and  loss,  and  grief  ?  It  was  not 
that  his  love  fur  her  was  less  keen  than  the  love 
of  other  men  ;  on  the  contrary',  the  passionate 
fervour  of  his  love  had  terrified  Kate,  had  trans- 
cended all  her  dreams  of  what  love  in  the  best  of 
men  might  mean. 

It  must  be  because  he  was  trying  witli  all  his 
might,  trying  continuously,  to  live  the  Christ-life, 
which  most  of  us  do  spasmodically,  and  not  with 
the  whole  force  of  our  nature  ;  because  his  faith 
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was  perfect  trust  in  One  who  was  stronger  than 
the  darkness,  the  danger,  the  misery  which  over- 
whchned  liini  ;  <  )no  whom  lie  knew  and  loved ; 
( >ne  whom  he  desired  above  all  things  to  serve 
Avith  the  free  devotion  of  a  man,  not  the  grudg- 
ing submission  of  a  slave.  It  was  clearly  a 
faith  which  was  indeijendent  of  his  feelings, 
independent  of  his  intellect,  independent  of  his 
surroundings  ;  he  had  owned  himself  past  feeling 
and  past  thinking ;  he  had  been  overwhelmed 
with  the  temptations  of  that  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  yet  all  the  time  had  held  unshaken  to 
the  one  fact,  which  he  knew  as  he  knew  his  own 
identity — '  Thou  art  with  me  !  ' 

The  clock  striking  five  recalled  her  to  the 
necessit)'  of  going  downstairs,  and  of  getting 
through  as  best  she  might  the  dreaded  meeting. 

*  It  serves  me  right,'  she  thought  to  herself 
-adly.  '  I  have  been  conceited  and  patronising, 
liave  looked  on  everything  and  spoken  of  every- 
body as  from  a  superior  height,  and  now  I  learn 
thaf  I  have  been  taking  false,  distorted  views,  and 
have  to  begin  life  all  over  again.' 

The   luss   of   ]\vv   old    self-confidence   was  no 
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pleasant  sensation,  however  salutarj'  it  might  be; 
she  entered  the  drawing-room  api^rehensivcly,  and 
hardly  knew  whether  to  feel  relieved  or  disap- 
pointed when  she  found  Carlo  bending  over  his 
copy  of  Verdi's  Ernani,  and  looking  exactly  as 
usual.  Perhaps  she  had  not  exjjected  to  see  him 
bearing  a  long  face,  or  an  expression  of  conven- 
tionally pious  resignation,  but  yet  it  astonished 
her  to  find  that  after  passing  through  so  much 
a  man  could  in  two  hours'  time  so  comijktcly 
have  regained  control  over  look,  and  voice,  and 
manner. 

*I  sh;dl  quite  miss  this  delightful  English 
institution  of  kettledrum,'  he  remarked,  pushing 
aside  his  book,  and  as  usual  coming  forward  to 
help  her.  '  I'm  afraid  nothing  would  make  it  fit- 
in,  though,  with  the  hours  we  have  to  keep.' 

A  great  lump  rose  in  Kate's  throat  as  she 
remembered  how  foolish  and  disagreeable  she  had 
been  to  him  on  the  day  when  Francesca's  letter 
had  arrived,  and  had  made  him  so  absent-minded. 

*  And  tea,  I  suppose,  is  not  good  before  sing- 
ing,' she  replied,  putting  forth  the  first  platitude 
that  came  into  her  head. 
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'  No,'  he  said,  witli  a  sniile  which  was 
wliolly  pleasant,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  sar- 
casm. 'There  are  a  few  things  which  must  be 
renounced  even  by  the  Neros  who  fiddle  while 
Home  is  burning  I  ' 

The  genuinely  humourous  look  in  the  eyes 
which  but  a  little  while  ago  she  had  seen  full  of 
tears,  touched  Kate,  she  felt  half  choked,  and  her 
usually  ready  words  faltered. 

'  I  want  to  beg  your  pardon  for  saying  that,' 
she  began,  hesitatingly ;  '  I  don't  really  know 
anything  about  stage  life, — I — I —  '  (the  admis- 
sion was  hard  to  make)  'have  never  even  been 
inside  a  theatre;  only  somehow  one  gets  into  the 
way  of  picking  up  other  people's  notions  and 
echoing  them  without  really  finding  out  the 
truth.  I  liad  no  right  to  say  such  a  thing,  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me.' 

His  warm-hearted,  Italian  reception  of  the 
ajjology  a  little  overwhelmed  her,  and  she  was 
glad  that  the  entrance  of  Clare  and  the  girls 
made  the  talk  more  general. 

'  The  English  seem  to  have  a  rooted  idea  that 
an  actor  must  be  a  dangerous  sort  of  fellow,  and 
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tliey  generally  look  askance  at  a  foreigner,'  said 
Carlo,  '  I  don't  think  there  are  many  !Merlebanks 
ready  to  befriend  fog  -  stricken  singers,  and  I 
assure  you  I  have  become  well  accustomed  to 
being  regarded  as  a  sort  of  dynamite,  to  be  kept 
at  a  safe  distance.' 

'The  effect  of  Puritan  traditions,'  said  Clare. 
'  But  there  is  certainly  something  in  the  argu- 
ment tliat  now  the  stage  is  so  greatly  improved 
the  attitude  towards  it  ought  to  be  changed.  I 
am  not  sure,  Carlo,  tliat  in  the  end  you  may  not 
convert  me.' 

'  It  is  not  I  who  ouglit  to  convert  you,  but  the 
manj''  English  actors  and  actresses  now  living, 
who  b)''  their  noble  efforts  to  raise  the  drama, 
and  by  their  own  pure  and  upright  lives  give 
the  lie  to  the  old  view  which  the  Puritans 
were  no  doubt  quite  warranted  in  holding.  Or, 
if  }ou  will  not  be  converted  by  the  living,  at 
least  study  the  lives  of  the  dead  ;  think  of  such 
a  man  as  Phelps,  such  a  woman  as  your  Mrs. 
Siddons ! ' 

The  talk  was  interrupted  by  an  abrupt  ques- 
tion from  Mollv, — 
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*  What  can  liave  become  of  France.sca  ?  I 
never  knew  her  late  for  tea  before.' 

Kate  felt  herself  colouring,  but  was  relieved 
when  Carlo  quietly  turned  off  the  rcnnark. 

'Don't  you  think  she  may  be  finishing  her 
sketch  in  the  church?'  he  said. 

'Oh,  yes,'  said  Molly,  quite  satisfied,  'and 
perhaps  she  will  stay  on  and  hear  them  practise 
the  anthem  for  to-morrow.  It  is  our  yearly 
festival  to-morrow,  you  know.  Uy-the-by, 
Kate,  have  you  done  the  vases  h ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Kate,  snatching  up  a  biscuit, 
and  crossing  the  room  to  feed  Bevis,  that  her 
burning  cheeks  might  not  attract  notice. 

Francesca  did  not  aj^pear  till  dinner-time. 
Kate  glanced  at  her  then  apprehensively,  and 
saw  that  she  had  not  been  nearly  so  successful 
as  Carlo  in  getthig  rid  of  all  traces  of  her 
emotion.  It  must  have  been  patent  to  any  one 
with  eyes  in  his  head  that  she  had  been  crying ; 
and  Harry,  with  the  inconvenient  candour  whicli 
cousins  and  brothers  often  exhibit,  conuncnted 
across  the  table  on  her  appearance. 

'  Whv,  Francesca,  vou  look  dreadfullv  tired. 
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Has  Kate  been  sliowinp;  you  all  tlio  liarrowing 
siglit.s  in  lier  district,  or  telling  you  of  tlio 
horrors  of  tlio  Ashborougli  slums?' 

She  blushed  and  faltered  ;  Kate  longed  help- 
lessly to  come  to  her  rescue,  but  before  she 
could  think  of  a  single  thing  to  say.  Carlo 
had  dashed  recklessly  into  the  conversation, 
not  at  all  troubling  himself  about  his  matter 
ov  his  manner,  but  only  desirous  to  turn  the 
subject  somehow,  and  save  Francesca  from 
embarrassment. 

*  To  slum  ! '  he  exclaimed,  quickly,  catching 
at  the  last  word ;  *  that  is  j'our  new  English 
verb,  just  invented,  is  it  not?  I  was  told  in 
London  that  slumming  had  become  a  fashion. 
Is  it  so  at  Ashborougli,  too  ?' 

*  Not  quite  so  much ;  the  old  houses  in 
Ashborough  are  notorious  for  being  infested 
with  a  particidar  kind  of  vermin,  to.  which 
the  fashionable  ha\o  a  mortal  antipatliy.  I 
don't  think  it  is  likely  to  become  very  popular 
here  to  slum.' 

By  this  lime  Kate  had  recovered  her  presence 
of    mitul,    and    bravely    kept     (he    ball     going, 
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Clare  lu'lping-  lior  adroitly,  and  the  lovers 
feeling  relieved  that  all  bad  been  so  well 
tided  over.  Kate  was  conscious  all  through 
the  evening  that  Carlo  was  shielding  Fran- 
cesca  from  observation,  talking  more  than  usual 
to  cover  her  silence,  carrying  Harry  off  to 
sing  when  he  was  making  his  way  to  the 
shady  corner  of  the  di-awing-room  where  she 
had  ensconced  herself,  and  skilfidly  contriving 
to  lead  the  conversation  round  to  cards  by 
volimteering  to  show  them  some  Italian  tricks, 
from  which  they  somehow  glided  naturally 
into   a   rubber. 

*  He  is  managing  us  all,'  thought  Kate 
to  herself,  admitting  that  the  sensation  was 
novel ;  *  but  it  is  for  Francesca's  sake ;  he  does 
not  seem  to  think  about  himself.  How  will 
he  dispose  of  me,  I  wonder  ? ' 

She  was  not  left  long  in  doubt,  for  at 
that    minute    he    turned    to    her. 

'You  have  no  class  this  evening?'  he  in- 
quired. '  Then  I  wish  you  would  play  us 
once  more  those  Kindersccncn  of  Schumann's 
which    you    played    the    other    night.' 
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*  Yes,  Kate,  do  l)lay,'  iiroccl  Ilarrv ;  '  T 
always  g;et  on  better  at  whist  with  music  going.' 

Whereupon,  Carlo  began  to  tell  them  a 
story  which  he  had  once  heard  of  a  gambler's 
wife,  whose  miserable  lot  it  was  every  evening 
to  sit  at  the  piano,  where,  in  a  mirror,  she 
coidd  see  the  hands  of  her  husband's  dupes, 
and  reveal  to  him  by  her  playing  what  cards 
they   held. 

"While  he  talked  ho  had  been  iinding  her 
music  for  her,  then,  with  one  swift  glance  to- 
wards the  quiet  corner  where  Francesca  sat 
with  her  needlework,  ho  went  back  to  the 
card-table. 

Kate  could  see  him  from  where  she  sat, 
and  as  she  played  on  dreamily,  musing  over 
that  strange  afternoon,  and  A\atching  Carlo's 
untroubled  face,  she  said  to  herself  again  and 
again,  'I  have  been  a  fool!  a  fool!  He  is 
the  bravest  man  I  e\cr  met,  and  the  best !' 

Miss  Claremont  told  all  to  Mr.  Britton 
that  evening,  and  it  was  agreed  that  when 
she  could  find  a  good  opportunity  she  should 
allow    Carlo    to    see    that    she    knew    about    his 
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lu'trotlial  and  its  ahrupt  ending-.  A  few  words 
sjiokcn  by  ^Ir.  Kavanagh,  tlic  doctor,  after 
his  final  visit  to  Carlo  the  next  morning-, 
made  her  douhly  desirous  to  talk  the  whole 
mutter  over  with  him,  and  she  was  not  sorry 
that  the  festival  evening  proved  too  cold  and 
damp  for  him  to  risk  going  to  church,  so  that  he 
was  left  quite  alone,  and  gladly  accepted  her 
invitation  to  come  and  chat  corafortabh'  over 
the  schoolroom  fire. 

*  This  sort  of  life  is  very  spoiling,'  ho 
said,  throwing  himself  back  in  an  arm-chair 
with  the  easy  grace  which  chm-acterised  all  his 
movements,  and  glancing  round  the  delightfully 
snug,  homelike  room.  *  I  can't  think  what  it  is 
that  you  English  people  do  to  your  houses ;  there 
is  a  charm  about  them  one  does  not  seem  to 
get  elsewhere.' 

'  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  a  little  more 
of  English  home-life,'  said  Clare.  '  If  only 
you  had  been  strong  enough  there  are  several 
people  about  here  whom  I  should  have  liked 
you  to  meet.' 

'It   is   better   not,   perhaps,'  he   replied;    *I 
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should  only  grow  discontented  with  the  life 
I  shall  have  to  go  back  to,  and  feel  the 
contrast  all  the  more  between  houses  like  this 
and  the  dingy  lodging-houses  and  third-rate 
hotels  which  we  have  to  frequent.' 

*  It  must  be  a  wretched  life,  wandering 
from  place  to  place,'  she  said. 

He  sighed  a  little. 

'  There  are  a  few  discomforts,  but,  after  all, 
they  are  but  trifles.  No ;  what  I  shall  feel 
most  is  the  going  away  from  this  home  where 
all  is  congenial;  away  from  all  of  you  who 
can  talk  well  on  every  subject  under  the  sun  ; 
you  who  have  so  many  interests,  and  who  read 
and  think.  Some  people  do  not  seem  to  feel 
the  atmosphere  they  live  in,  but  to  me  it 
makes  all  the  difference ;  it  is  stimulating  to 
live  in  a  household  like  this,  and  to  be  with 
a  man  like  Mr.  Britton  ;  and  it  is  depressing 
to  live  perpetually  with  people  who  take  little 
interest  in  anything  outside  their  own  pro- 
fession, and  to  hear  nothing  but  gossi^j  and 
stage  talk.' 

'Then   they   are   not   very   highly   educated, 
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I  .suppose,  the  iiieiiibcrs  of  Siguor  Meiliinj'is 
Company  ?' 

'^o,  except  as  regards  music.  Of  course, 
you  know,  I  am  not  a  bit  intellectual  myself, 
and  am  nothing  of  a  reader ;  but,  all  the 
same,  I  breathe  better  in  this  sort  of  atmo- 
sphere, perhaps  merely  because  it  is  what  I 
was  accustomed  to  at  home.  If  it  were  not 
for  Sardoni,  who  is  witty  and  clever,  I  don't 
know  how  I  should  bear  the  monotony  of  it. 
Sometimes  I  would  give  anything  to  be  older 
and  cleverer ;  many  men  would  be  able  to  alter 
the  atmosphere,  —  Enrico  Hitter,  for  instance, 
with  his  brains  and  his  power  as  a  talker, 
might  work  a  revolution  in  the  green-room.' 

Clare  could  have  smiled  at  the  notion  of 
Enrico's  gaining  more  real  influence  by  his  ready 
tongue  than  Carlo  by  his  fascinating  character 
and  imselfish  life,  but  she  would  not  for  the 
Avorld  have  said  anything  which,  even  for  a 
moment,  could  have  broken  the  unconscious 
simplicity  that  was  one  of  his  great  charms. 

'I  suppose  Signor  Sardoni  is  your  only  friend?' 
she  said. 

VOL.  HI.  11 
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'  Oh  !  he  is  a  sort  of  brother  to  mo,  but  many 
of  them  are  my  friends.  That  is  one  thing  which 
makes  up  for  many  other  shortcomings  in  stage 
life — the  wonderful  good-nature.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  good-natured  most  of  them  have  been 
to  me,  though  I  came  among  them  as  a  novice, 
and  am  by  far  the  youngest  in  the  Company.' 

'  I  had  always  heard  tliat  there  is  so  much 
jealousy  in  professional  life.' 

'  Well,  that  is  true,  too.  There  are  jealousies 
and  quarrels,  but  then  so  there  are  in  private 
life  ;  and  nowhere  in  private  life,  setting  aside 
Jilerlebank,  have  I  met  with  such  real,  genuine 
kindness  as  froin  men  like  Sardoni,  and  Caffieri, 
and  Marioni, —  indeed  from  almost  all  of  them.' 

*I)o  you  know  I  was  talking  this  morning 
to  Mr.  Kavanagh?'  said  Clare.  *I  am  such  an 
old  friend  that  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for 
meddling.' 

'  My  best  nurse  has  certainly  the  first  right 
to  interview  the  doctor,'  said  Carlo,  smiling.  '  I 
like  Mr.  Kavanagh,  though  he  seems  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  everything  must  give  way 
to  the  sui^renio  dut}-  of  minding  your  own  health. 
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lie  icininds  mc  of  Marioni,  who  is  so  wrapped 
up  in  his  profession  that  if  the  world  were  turned 
topsy-turvy  he  would  only  wonder  what  the  effect 
would  be  on  Italian  opera.' 

*  ISlv.  Kavanagh  tells  me  he  is  a  little  afraid 
you  do  not  quite  understand  his  English.' 

'That  is  either  a  libel  on  his  pronunciation  or 
on  ray  intellect.     I  understand  him  perfectly.' 

*  He  said,'  continued  Clare,  *  that  he  did  not 
think  you  could  have  grasped  his  meaning  to-day 
after  ho  had  been  sounding  you,  because  you 
seemed  hardly  to  bestow  a  thought  on  the  matter, 
though  ho  told  you  that  this  continuous  public 
singing  would  either  kill  you  or  cure  you.  Did 
you  gather  that  from  what  he  said?' 

*  Yes,  I  did.  He  told  me  there  was  no  disease 
of  the  lungs,  but  a  slight  delicacy,  and  that  using 
my  voice  in  this  way  would  be  a  case  of  kill  or 
cure.  Of  course  I  hope  for  the  cure,  but  if  the 
other  thing  comes  wliy  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said.  A  singer  may  as  fitly  die  in  harness  as 
any  other  man.' 

'  But  do  you  really  mean  to  run  so  grave  a 
risk  ?      Life  is  surely   a   gift   not  to  be    treated 
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lightly  !  Are  you  wise  to  try  the  sharp  American 
winter,  the  long  journeys,  the  singing,  which  you 
are  told  is  a  doubtful  experiment  ?  ' 

*  It  must  seem  stupid  and  headstrong  to  you, 
I  am  afraid,  and  I  can't  altogether  explain  it ; 
but  if  what  you  believed  to  be  your  duty  called 
you  one  way,  and  the  care  of  your  liealth  called 
you  another,  I  think  you  would  agree  that  health 
must  go  to  the  wall.' 

*I  want  to  tell  you,'  began  Clare,  a  little 
nervously,  '  that  I  have  just  learnt  the  true  facts 
of  the  case.  Mr.  Britton,  as  you  know,  knew 
much  and  guessed  the  rest ;  and  I  hope,  Carlo, 
you  wiU  not  be  vexed  that  I,  too,  should  know 
about  it.  It  was  very  blind  of  me  never  to 
have  seen  how  matters  were  with  you  and 
Francesca.' 

'  You  really  know  about  that  ?  '  he  exclaimed, 
with  relief.  'Then  we  can  talk  quite  plainly. 
I  am  glad  that  you  know,  more  glad  than  I  can 
teU  you.  I  have  longed  to  talk  to  you  about  it 
all  these  weeks.  And  then,  too,  you  will  be  such 
a  comfort  to  Francesca.  You  will  take  care  of 
her  next  week — when  I  am  gone.' 
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His  voire  sluMik,  and  riarc  folt  tli«'  (onrn 
Htartin;^  to  her  eyes  for  symiwthy. 

'  You  told  me  that  you  promised  your  inotlicr 
to  Ix-  with  Ma<Lmje  ^ferh'no,'  «ho  siiid ;  '  but  if 
hhe  had  known  all  that  the  promise  would  eost 
you  do  you  think  she  would  have  wishtnl  you  to 
keep  it  ?  ' 

'  Porhups  not ;  hut  I  don't  see  that  one  can 
f^t  any  sort  of  guidanee  out  of  that.  It  is  not 
Kvause  I  made  the  promise*  that  I  must  go  on 
with  the  life,  but  because  I  know  it  to  1k»  right — 
knf»w  that   I  am  called  to  do  it.* 

*  I  hup|x)8e  it  wouM  not  have  been  iH>8sible  to 
induce  your  sister  to  leave  the  stage?' 

*  No.  Her  husband  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  it  for  our  thing;  and  then,  even  if  she 
h:id  done  so,  lh«re  wuidd  have  Ikih  nothing  to 
prevent  Conierio  from  ending  his  engagement 
with  Merlino,  and  following  Ixr  whrrevor  she 
<  ho«o  to  settle  down.  Tin  re  was  no  way  but  this 
— there  is  no  way.' 

*  Sueh  a  ease  is  surely  a  heavy  indictment 
against  theatrical  life,'  sjiid  Clare. 

'  I)o  voti  think  s*>  Y     That  seems  to  me  lumllv 
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just.  A  scandal  connected  with  the  stage  is  in 
cveiyone's  mouth,  but  the  sins  of  private  people 
are  hushed  up  and  kindly  forgotten,  though  there 
is  not  really  more  immorality  among  us  than 
among  them.  If  an  actress  loses  her  reputation 
you  hear  of  it,  because  she  has  to  live  in  the 
"  fierce  light "  of  public  life,  and  so  j'ou  come  to 
think  that  we  are  worse  than  the  other  profes- 
oions.  However,  I  feel  with  you,  that  Nita 
would  probably  have  been  safer  and  happier  had 
she  been  brought  up  in  a  liome  like  this,  for 
instance,  and  had  married  in  private  life.  Such 
a  brave,  noble  woman  as  Domenica  Borelli,  or 
any  woman  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself, 
may  well  become  an  actress  if  that  is  her  true 
vocation.  If  she  is  not  able  to  take  care  of 
herself,  and  is  yet  unable  to  retire  from  the 
stage,  why  then  her  husband,  or  father,  or 
brother  must  do  all  he  can  to  shield  her.' 

Clare  was  silent  for  some  minutes ;  it  was 
very  hard  to  withstand  the  mingled  humility 
and  self  -  reliance  which  seemed  so  strangely 
blended  in  Carlo's  character.  He  v.-as  a  man 
who  listened  to  advice  and   suggestion  with  the 
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patience  and  deference  of  a  child,  but  when  once 
convinced  of  the  right  nothing  couhl  shake  him  ; 
and  she  knew  that  it  was  his  genuine  goodness 
whiih  gave  him  this  jxtwer,  the  fearless  faith 
which  she  had  long  ago  noticed  as  the  strong 
jKjint  in  his  nature,  and  which  during  all  these 
years  had  been  strengthening  and  devcluping. 
Young  as  he  was,  he  seemed  to  her  indeed  well 
lilted  to  be  i)oor  Nila's  champion,  even  while  in 
lur  heart  she  longed  to  jjorsuade  him  to  turn  bink, 
blinde<l  by  her  love  for  him  and  for  Francesca. 

The  thought  of  Mr.  Kavanagh's  words  re- 
turiunl  to  lur  with  so  keen  a  \kiu<^  tluit  to  bo 
>ilent  was  impossible. 

'Yet  surely,'  she  urged,  'there  is  a  noblo 
nnstakc  N\liit]i  you  may  be  falling  into—  an  exag- 
gerate<l  self-sacrifice,  a  needless  throwing  away 
of  life  and  hai)piness  !"  After  all,  you  know,  the 
connnand  is  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves.* 

*  Do  you  quite  think  that?'  he  s;iid.  'I 
thought  it  was  n«)W,  "  Love  one  another  as  I 
have  loved  you."  It  ought  not  to  bo  as  im- 
possible as  it  seems  to  live  out  that  rule.* 

lie  sighed,  Ix'cause  he  remembercxl  that  a  few 
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weeks  ago  the  struggle  liad  been  to  endure  the 
being  laid  aside,  while  now  his  heart  sided  with 
Clare,  and  ho  only  longed  to  be  able  to  think  her 
arguments  right. 

'  You  must  recollect  how  ill  you  have  been,' 
she  continued.  '  It  is  true  you  have  recovered 
wonderfully  fast,  but  it  was  a  very  severe  attack 
of  pleurisy ;  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to 
think  verj'^  seriously  indeed  before  venturing  on 
the  Western  winter.  And  even  if  your  health 
stands  the  life,  it  is  so  miserable  for  you  ;  I  can't 
bear  to  think  that  you  should  have  to  go  on  with 
it  year  after  year.' 

As  she  spoke,  a  vision  of  his  future  life  rose 
before  him.  He  thought  of  the  monotonous 
gossip  of  the  green-room,  the  perpetual  bustle 
and  confusion,  the  manifold  packings  and 
unpackings,  the  desolate  lodgings,  the  long 
journeys  ;  he  thought  of  the  insults  of  Gomez, 
the  ill-temper  of  Merlino,  the  stinging  words  and 
cold  manner  of  Anita,  the  unwelcome  love  and 
admiration  of  sentimental  women,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  daily  martyrdom  of  separation  from  Fran- 
cesca.     His  heart  sank  down  like  lead. 
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'  It  is  humiliating  to  be  such  a  creature  of 
moods,'  he  said ;  '  last  night  I  had  got  to  the 
point  of  being  content  and  even  happy  to  have 
been  called  out  to  battle,  and  here  I  am  hanker- 
ing after  love,  and  home,  and  peace  again.  Man 
is  a  contradictory  animal,  Clare  ! ' 

'  If  you  are  sure — quite  sure — that  you  are 
choosing  rightly,  I  will  not  say  a  word,'  she 
replied.  '  But  you  and  Francesca  are  very  dear 
to  me,  and  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  you  may  be 
throwing  away  your  life  on  a  hopeless  task,  and 
bringing  such  a  terrible  grief  to  her.  She  is  so 
yoimg  and  fragile,  so  little  fitted  to  bear  great 
sorrow.' 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice  failed  him ; 
he  pushed  back  his  chair  and  took  several  turns 
up  and  down  the  room,  then  returned  to  the  fire- 
side and  stood  with  his  elbows  on  the  mantel- 
piece and  his  head  in  his  hands. 

'You  see,  Carlo,'  she  resumed,  'I  can't  help 
wishing  Francesca  to  have  the  happiest  life,  and 
though  I  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  a  single 
woman  may  not  be  extrcmelj^  li'ippy  ^"d  useful, 
yet  it  does  no  good  to  blink  the  fact  that  her  life 
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is  incomplete.  You  will  think  it  strange  that  a 
very  happy  old  maid  of  fifty  should  speak  like 
this,  but  Fanny  Kemble's  words  are  very  true, — 
"  Those  who  arc  alone  must  learn  to  be  lonely  ;" 
and  we  old  people,  who  know  how  hard  that  is, 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  the  yoimg  ones 
setting  out  on  the  rough  road  by  Mhich  we  have 
travelled.' 

'  Clare,  for  God's  sake  say  no  more ! '  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  towards  her  a  face  so  full  of 
anguish  that  she  sorely  regretted  her  words.  '  I 
must  not  turn  back  like  a  coward,  even  for  love 
of  her  ;  but  it  is  hard — so  fearfully  hard — when 
the  very  saints  of  the  earth  tempt  one !  And 
that  she  should  have  to  suffer — that  seems  so 
unjust, — so  intolerable  ! ' 

She  signed  to  him  to  sit  down  on  the  sofa 
beside  her,  and  looked  with  her  quiet,  shining 
eyes  into  his  troubled  ones. 

'  Francesca  will  not  think  that  intoler- 
able ;  to  share  your  pain  will  be  her  comfort. 
And  since  j^ou  are  called  to  make  this  choice 
which  will  bring  shadoAV  on  both  your  lives, 
why    then    I  liavc  nothing  more  to  say.     Once 
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sure  of  God's  will  we  need  not  trouble  about 
the  rest.' 

'And  if  I  chose  my  own  will  now,  A^'b}',  I 
should  not  be  fit  to  make  Frauccsca  bapp}','  be 
said,  musingly,  '  Sometimes,  Clare,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Donati  are  fated  to  give  tbeir  lives 
for  a  forlorn  bope.' 

Clare  mused  over  the  well-known  story  of  tbe 
two  patriots.  Tbey  bad  been  called  to  give  up 
bome,  and  love,  and  at  last  life  itself,  to  save 
tbeir  country  from  tyranny ;  tbe  tliird  Donati 
seemed  to  be  called  to  give  up  bome,  and  love, 
and  possibly  life  also,  to  save  one  soul  from  sin. 
It  was  a  less  picturesque  lot,  but  wbo  would  dare 
to  say  tbat  it  was  lower  ? 

*  It  is  strange,'  sbe  said  at  length;  'but  your 
very  name  means,  "A  given  man."  ' 

'Does  Carlo  mean  "man"?  I  never  knew 
tbat  before.' 

He  fell  into  deep  thought,  and  Clare  noticed 
tbat  bis  face  gradually  resumed  its  usual  ex- 
pression. 

'  After  all,'  he  said,  presently,  '  it  docs  seem 
strange   that   we    should    eternally    be   slipping 
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back  to  a  short-sighted  selfishness.  Between- 
whiles,  one  can  only  wonder  at  the  fuss  one 
makes  over  sorrow,  and  then  conies  a  slight 
change  in  wcatlier,  or  health,  or  people,  or 
devils,  and  the  struggle  begins  all  over  again.  I 
see  there  is  some  truth  in  Captain  ]jritton's 
accusation, — we  Italians  do  love  pleasure  and 
ease,  and  do  cordially  detest  storm  and  strife.' 

'  Dear  boy,  I  think  English  people  are  much 
the  same!'  said  Clare,  laugliing.  Then  grow- 
ing grave  again,  'But  tell  me.  Carlo,  is  there 
nothing  I  can  do  for  you  ?  Since  I  can't  see  you 
as  happy  as  I  should  wish,  let  me  at  least  have 
some  little  way  of  helping  you.' 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  courtly  Italian 
fashion  and  kissed  it. 

'  It  is  thinking  what  )'ou  have  made  of  life, 
Clare,  that  will  help  us  most,'  he  said. 

She  coloured,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'  To  be  able  to  talk  to  you  and  write  to  you 
freely  will  be  a  comfort  to  Francesca,  and  do 
you  think,  Clare,  you  would  sometimes  write  to 
me?' 

*  Of  course  I  will,'  she  replied  warmly. 
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'  Thank  you,  that  will  be  something  to  look 
forward  to.  You  see  it  is  rather  dreary  to  have 
no  belongings  in  the  world.  Enrico  Ritter  is 
my  only  correspondent ;  for,  though  my  old 
Maestro  writes  every  now  and  then,  he  confines 
himself  strictly  to  his  one  subject.' 

At  that  moment  they  were  interrupted  by  one 
of  the  extraordinary  coincidences  which  aft'ord 
subject  -  matter  to  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

A  m:w  PKorosAi.. 

'  Clioose  well ;  your  choice  is 
Brief  and  yet  endless.' 

Goethe. 

'  Two  gentlemen  to  see  you,  sir,'  announced  the 

servant,   advancing   with  a  visiting-card  on  the 

salver. 

Carlo  having  just  given  out  that  he  had  no 
helongings  in  the  world,  Avondered  who  could 
possibly  have  arrived  at  this  time  in  the  evening 
to  see  him,  and  while  the  footman  crossed  the 
schoolroom  had  had  time  to  wonder  whether 
Mcrlino  and  Sardoni  might,  for  some  reason, 
need  him  ;  Avhether  it  could  be  a  plot  of 
Coraerio's,  whether  Uncle  Guido  had  at  last 
relented  and  come  to  seek  him  out  and  make 
up  their  quarrel. 

To  his  utter  astonishment  he  read  on  the  card 
the  name  of  '  Piale.' 

'Now,  of  all  extraordinarv  things,   that   the 
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dear  old  Maestro  should  come  here  just  as  I  was 
speaking  of  him ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  And  the 
other  ?  He  sent  in  no  card  ?  Is  he  young, 
light-haired,  German-looking  ?' 

'  No,  sir,'  replied  the  servant,  '  middle-aged 
and  looked  like  an  English  gentleman.  lie  gave 
no  card,  sir.' 

Carlo's  hope  that  possibly  Enrico  might  have 
come  over  with  Piale  faded  away,  and  asking 
Clare  to  excuse  him  he  went  down  quickly  to  the 
drawing-room,  M-herc  with  one  swift  glance  he 
perceived  a  stranger,  tall,  thin,  business-like, 
evidently  English,  and  dear  old  Piale  himself, 
with  his  thick  bush  of  grizzled  hair,  his  parch- 
ment-like skin,  and  his  eager,  fiery  ej'es. 

The  warmth  of  t]ie  greeting  between  master 
and  pupil  must  have  amused  the  stranger  ;  but 
perhaps  he  was  well  used  to  demonstrative 
foreigners,  for  the  business-like  air  never  for- 
sook him  for  an  instant  as  he  watched  the  face 
and  figure  of  the  young  Italian.  By  the  time 
he  had  thoroughly  scrutinised  him,  had  taken 
in  his  various  merits  and  defects,  had  glanced 
at  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  and  at  the  open 
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piano,  the  two  friends  remembered  his  pre- 
sence, and  I'iale,  with  pride  and  emotion,  said, 
as  he  turned  towards  liim, — 

'  There,  sir !  now  let  me  introduce  to  you  my 
best  pupil — not  looking  so  much  the  worse  for 
his  illness  as  I  had  feared  ! ' 

*  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Signor  Donati 
several  times  in  to^^^l  last  winter,'  said  the 
Englishman,  pleasantly ;  *  and  am  glad  to  make 
his  acquaintance.' 

'  And  your  voice,  my  son  ? '  said  Piale, 
eagerly — *  it  has  really  not  suffered,  you  think  ? ' 

'  It  seems  all  the  better  for  the  rest,'  said 
Carlo ;  '  and  I  hoi^e  to  be  at  work  again  in  a 
■week's  time.' 

'  Let  me  hear  j'ou  ! '  said  Piale.  '  Come  ! 
what  will  you  sing  to  me  ?  "  //  ba/cn  ? " 
"Largo  al  factotum  ?"  What  have  we  here? 
Carmen  !    Are  you  studying  that  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  we  are  to  give  it  in  America  this 
autumn.' 

*  Let  me  hear  what  you  make  of  the  Tore- 
ador's song!'  said  the  Maestro,  seating  hiuiself 
at  the  piano. 
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'  But  you  are  tired  witli  your  journey,'  sug- 
gested Carlo.  '  You  say  you  haYO  travelled 
niglit  and  day.  Let  me  come  over  to-morrow 
to  Ashborough  and  sing  to  you  there.' 

'Bah!'  exclaimed  Piale,  with  a  snort  of 
contempt.  '  Am  I  to  find  more  refreshment  in 
eating  or  drinking  or  sleeping  than  in  music, 
my  friend  ? ' 

And  with  an  expression  of  intense  satisfac- 
tion he  thundered  out  the  introduction  to  the 
song,  while  Carlo  obediently  braced  himself  up 
to  sing,  anxious  as  ever  to  please  the  autocratic 
old  man,  but  a  little  nervous  about  attempting 
this  particular  song,  which  he  had  onlj'  studied 
by  himself,  and  slightly  troubled  by  sj^ecidations 
as  to  the  English  stranger  and  Piale's  hurried 
journe}".  Once  before  the  Maestro  had  plotted 
against  him,  and  he  could  not  help  fancjang 
that  the  stranger  had  something  to  do  with  a 
possible  engagement. 

All  this  faded,  however,  the  instant  he  began 
to  sing.  Piale's  accompaniment  was  exhilarating. 
For  the  first  time  he  began  to  feel  that  he  was 
Escamillo,  and  his  rendering  of  the  song  brought 

VOL.  ITT.  I 
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a  look  of  perfect  serenity  over  the  Maestro's  face, 
nnd  drew  forth  hearty  exclamations  of  '  Bravo ! 
bravo  ! '  from  the  business-like  Englishman. 

He  had  hardly  returned  to  himself  and  ceased 
to  be  the  Toreador,  when  both  visitors  beset  him, 
Pialc  with  an  impetuous  gust  of  words,  the 
stranger  with  more  eagerness  of  manner  than 
might  have  been  expected  of  an  Englishman. 
He  listened  half  bewildered  to  the  proposal,  only 
taking  in  by  degrees  that  the  stranger  was  a 
well-known  London  manager,  that  he  was  offer- 
ing him  an  immediate  engagement,  precisely 
the  engagement  which  would  most  advance  his 
professional  career, — that  the  terms  were  higher 
than  anything  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  attaining 
to,  that  they  made  his  weekly  pittance  in  Mer- 
lino's  Company  seem  more  than  ever  scanty  and 
insufficient.  As  in  a  dream,  he  listened  to  the 
praises  heaped  on  him — to  the  assurances  that  he 
would  be  the  lion  of  the  London  season,  that 
already  his  appearance  was  eagerly  awaited, 
since,  even  in  the  unsuccessful  winter  per- 
formances, and  with  health,  and  weather,  and 
surroundings    against    him,    ho    had    made    his 
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mark  in  tlic  musical  world.  For  a  minute 
lio  was  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  prospects  lield 
out  before  hira.  Fame,  a  rapid  and  striking- 
success,  wealth  and  ease,  thoroughly  competent 
fellow-artistes,  the  London  world  at  his  feet,  and 
his  future  assured, — what  wonder  if  such  a 
glowing  possibility  should  for  a  minute  attract 
him !  And  attract  him  it  did.  He  longed  for 
it  as  a  few  hours  before  he  could  not  have 
belieyed  it  possible  that  he  should  have  longed 
for  anything  having  no  connection  with  Fran- 
cesca.  It  seemed  to  him  impossible  to  turn  from 
this  bright  future  to  the  dismal  drudgery  in  the 
provinces  with  Merlino,  the  poverty,  and  hard 
work,  and  scant  sympathy.  He  was  young,  and 
longed  for  happiness — an  artist,  and  longed  to 
bring  his  art  to  its  highest  perfection  under  the 
best  conditions — a  human  being,  and  apprecia- 
tion was  cheering,  and  lack  of  recognition  de- 
pressing. 

But,  for  all  that,  above  the  eager  representa- 
tions of  Piale  and  the  London  manager,  and 
above  his  own  personal  craving  for  this  new  life, 
he  could  distinctly  hear  the  inner  voice,  which 
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had  never  failed  him,  repeating  again  and 
again, — 

'  Remember  Anita  !  She  has  no  one  but  you ! 
Be  faithful!' 

Long  before  he  had  ended  the  struggle,  came 
the  necessity  of  making  some  sort  of  reply  to  the 
offer,  but  no  one  ever  passed  through  a  tempta- 
tion and  found  all  the  time  he  desired  for 
preparation.  Every  inch  of  the  ground  had  to 
be  contested,  and  even  in  his  courteous  thanks 
there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  hesitation,  which 
the  London  manager  put  down  to  diffidence  and 
inexperience.  Piale,  however,  knowing  him  better, 
began  to  fear  that  it  boded  a  refusal. 

*  You  are  not  strong  enough  for  the  drudgery 
of  a  travelling  Company,'  he  exclaimed.  '  Everj'- 
thing  points  to  your  accepting  this  offer.' 

Carlo  looked  at  him  a  trifle  reproachfully,  and 
his  manner  became  less  diffident  and  his  words 
more  to  the  point. 

'The  offer  is  indeed  a  very  tempting  one,' 
he  said;  'but  I  fear  I  must  refuse  it.  You 
see,  sir,  Mcrlino  is  my  brother-in-law,  and  my 
engagement     with      him  —  though     it     may     be 
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ended  next  month,  if  either  of  us  wishes  it  to 
be  ended ' 

The  manager  interrupted  him. 

'  But  the  mere  fact  that  the  Impresario  is 
your  brother-in-law  is  surely  in  your  favour. 
He  would  be  interested  in  your  success — would 
wish  you  to  seize  on  this  opportunity,  which  may 
be  turned  to  very  good  account,  I  assure  you.' 

Carlo  gave  Piale  a  glance  which  said  as 
plainly  as  words,  '  See  what  a  difficulty  you  have 
landed  me  in  ! ' 

The  Maestro  responded  to  it  by  a  suggestion 
■\A"hich  relieved  his  conscience,  and  proved  of  some 
use  to  Carlo. 

'  Take  a  feAV  hours  to  think  it  all  over,'  he 
suggested.  *  I  will  come  and  see  you  again  about 
it  to-morroAv.' 

*  That  is  not  a  bad  idea,'  said  the  manager. 
'But  I  must  beg  for  a  final  answer  to-morrow 
morning,  for  Metasti  has  failed  me  suddenly,  and 
we  are  in  great  need  of  a  baritone.  If  you  refuse 
— but  you'll  not  refuse,  I  hope.  Signer  Piale, 
you  must  talk  him  over  ! ' 

And  after  a  little  friendly  banter,  and  a  few 
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skilfully-framed  compliments,  the  manager  rose 
to  go,  shaking  hands  cordially  with  Carlo. 

*  And  I  shall  hope  soon  to  number  you  in  my 
Company  ! '  were  his  parting  words. 

*  Don't  on  any  account  come  to  the  door  !  * 
said  Piale,  excitedly,  '  The  damp  night — your 
throat! — for  Heaven's  sake,  take  care  of  your 
throat !  And  to-morrow  I  shall  come  over  to 
receive  your  definite  acceptance — nothing  less, 
mind — a  definite  accejjtaucc — or,  diavolo  !  I  shall 
think  you  have  gone  clean  demented ! ' 

For  the  greater  part  of  that  night  Carlo 
fought  the  terrible  craving  that  had  seized  him 
to  accept  the  liondon  offer.  He  was  ashamed 
to  find  how  ardently  he  longed  for  all  that  the 
manager  had  suggested ;  while  Piale' s  assurance 
that  he  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  hard 
work  in  Merlino's  Company  had  in  it  a  truth 
which  made  it  doubly  dangerous.  It  was  to  be 
a  case  of  kill  or  cure — the  doctor  had  told  him 
as  much  ;  and  though  at  first  the  idea  had  not 
in  the  least  shaken  his  purpose,  yet  now  that  he 
was  alone,  with  all  around  him  dark  and  still, 
he  began  to   consider  the  two  possibilities. 
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There  was  that  glowing  picture  of  life  and 
success  which  the  London  manager  had  painted. 
In  imagination  he  lived  through  the  inspiriting 
reception,  the  artistic  triumph ;  he  thought  of 
Piale's  delight ;  he  began  even  to  fancy  that, 
to  crown  all,  it  would  prove  indeed  that  '  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,'  and  that  Captain  Britton 
would  at  last  be  won  over,  would  join  in  the 
general  homage,  and  see  that  after  all  a  son-in- 
law  on  the  operatic  stage  was  not  a  man  to  be 
despised.  He  was  human  and  very  young,  and 
for  a  while  he  revelled  iu  this  thought. 

Then,  in  sharp  contrast,  he  saw  another 
picture. 

He  was  back  in  Merlino's  Company,  toiling 
through  the  familiar  round  of  operas,  overworked, 
underpaid — doing,  as  Sardoni  put  it,  the  'dirty 
work  '  of  the  troupe  ;  his  voice  gradually  failing, 
till  he  had  sunk  below  the  level  even  of  Fasola, 
and  had  to  content  himself  with  the  minor  parts  ; 
and  so  on  through  a  weary,  indefinite  time ; 
till  at  last,  left  behind  by  his  companions 
in  some  far-away  American  hotel  or  hos- 
pital,  he   died  alone  among  strangers,  with  no 
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one  near  him  wlio  could  even  understand  his 
native  tong-uc. 

To  be  killed  by  his  work  I  "When  looked  at 
in  this  fashion — when  seen  in  detail — it  was  no 
attractive  prospect!  At  four -and -twenty  no 
healthy  man  can  contemplate  death  without  a 
strong  natural  repugnance ;  the  mere  *  lust  of 
finishing'  chains  him  to  this  world  where  his 
work  has  but  just  begun.  The  old  whose  work 
seems  ended,  or  the  young  whose  bodies  are  worn 
out  by  disease,  may  naturally  long  to  die  :  but 
Carlo  was  not  worn  out  either  mentally  or  physic- 
ally ;  he  was  at  the  threshold  of  life  ;  and  not- 
withstanding all  he  had  been  through,  life  looked 
beautiful  and  desirable,  and  death  dark  and  im- 
attractive.  Whether  right  or  Avrong,  these  were 
his  feelings,  and  he  could  not  alter  them  in 
order  to  fit  in  with  the  ideas  of  the  religious 
world. 

And  yet,  without  direct  disobedience  to  his 
orders,  he  must  chouse  the  hard  course  and  refuse 
the  easy  one.  Tossing  miserably  to  and  fro,  he 
wondered  Avliether  his  whole  life  was  to  be  like 
this ;  wondered  whether  every  one  had  this  hard 
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wrestling  witli  temptation  ;  Avondered  liow  it  was 
that  most  men  seemed  to  drift  along  so  comfort- 
ably. Did  they  all  the  time  wage  an  unseen 
warfare  like  this  ?  Or  was  he  naturally  more 
selfish  and  indolent  ?  Or  had  the  devil  a  special 
spite  against  him  ? 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  his  questionings,  there 
floated  back  to  him  the  familiar  words,  *  Men  are 
not  more  willing  to  live  the  life  of  the  Crucified.' 

Willing  to  live  the  life,  indeed!  Why,  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  it !  Had  been  thinking  of  a 
life  of  ease,  and  glory,  and  pleasure  ;  had  had  his 
own  interests  in  view,  not  the  interests  of  other 
people ;  had  consulted  his  own  will,  not  the  will 
of  the  All-Father.  Slowly  the  ruling  power  of 
his  life  resumed  its  sway  over  him ;  and  then, 
tired  out  with  all  he  had  gone  through,  he  fell 
asleej)  for  very  exhaustion. 

"When  he  Avoke  the  night  was  over,  the 
sun  was  shining,  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds 
were  singing,  the  rooks  were  cawing,  and  by  the 
light  of  tlic  early  morning  he  could  see  the 
familiar  picture  of  the  Constant  Shepherd.  The 
night  of  temptation  was  over,  too,  the  darkness 
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liad  passed,  and  what  lie  had  to  do  was  as  clear 
as  day  to  him  ;  moreover,  he  knew  that  he  could 
do  it. 

lie  must  definitely  decline  the  London  offer, 
lie  must  not,  as  he  was  half  tempted  to  do, 
mention  it  to  Merlino,  by  way  of  inducing  him  to 
renew  his  engagement  at  once  or  to  raise  his 
salary.  If  he  did  this  Merlino's  suspicions  might 
be  roused;  his  brother-in-law  would  certainly 
wonder  what,  prompted  him  to  refuse  so  good  an 
offer.  Then,  when  Piale  came  over  that  day,  he 
must  beg  him  to  mention  Comerio  to  the  London 
manager;  he  must  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
procure  for  his  rival  the  offer  which  he  had 
declined.  To  say  that  he  liked  doing  this  would 
be  untrue.  It  was  undeniably  bitter  to  him,  but 
he  saw  that  it  would  safely  dispose  of  Comerio 
during  the  summer  ;  and,  moreover,  he  wished  to 
be  just,  even  to  his  enemy,  and  since  lie  had 
been  the  means  of  ending  one  engagement  for 
Comerio,  it  seemed  but  fair  that  he  should  do  his 
best  to  help  him  when  opportunity  offered. 

lie  found,  however,  that  IMale  hardly  under- 
stood this  view  of  the  case,  and  his  interview  with 
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the  Maestro  was  stormy.  In  the  end,  however, 
riale  had  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  ;  and  with  a 
sigh  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  owned  that  he 
could  not  stand  against  the  folly  of  a  man  who 
had  no  eye  to  his  own  interests,  and  who  delibe- 
rately threw  away  the  very  ticket  which  would 
have  brought  him  a  prize  in  the  world's  lottery. 

He  stayed  to  lunch  at  Mcrlcbank,  and  di- 
verted the  Brittons  very  much  by  the  mingled 
fondness  and  ferocity  with  which  he  seemed  to 
regard  his  pupil.  He  tried  to  win  them  over  to 
sympathise  with  his  disappointment  ;  and  it 
transpired  that  the  instant  he  had  heard  of 
Metasti's  illness,  he  had  hurried  to  London  to  see 
if  he  could  not  obtain  the  engagement  for  his 
pupil. 

*  But,  you  see,  he  is  bent  on  his  own 
destruction,'  concluded  the  old  man,  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience.  '  One  might  as  well  try 
to  argue  with  a  mule  !  However,  my  son,  since 
you  are  set  on  going  to  America,  let  me  give 
you  one  piece  of  advice — beware  of  damp  beds  ; 
take  my  advice,  and  always  sleep  between  the 
blankets.' 
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Carlo  made  a  gesture  of  horror. 

'  Now,  dear  Maestro,  you  really  expect  me  to 
be  too  self-deuying ! ' 

'  Self-denying,  indeed !  why,  yes,  the  life  of 
an  opera-singer  is  one  eternal  practice  of  self- 
denial  !  '  said  Piale,  gesticulating  with  his  knife 
and  fork. 

Carlo  laughed  lightly. 

'  And  I  do  my  best  to  bo  your  very  good 
pupil,  but  at  hotel  blankets  I  draw  the  line  I ' 

Francesca  and  Clare  did  all  they  could  to  talk 
the  old  man  into  a  good  humour,  and  to  console 
him  imder  his  disappointment ;  and  when  Carlo 
parted  with  him  at  the  Ashborough  station,  he 
was  not  at  all  sure  that  it  was  not  emotion  which 
made  his  answers  so  curt  and  his  voice  so  gruff. 

*  You  will  not  forget  about  Comerio  ? '  he 
pleaded,  at  the  very  last  moment. 

Piale  replied  only  by  a  grunt.  But  there 
was  nothing  but  affection  in  his  parting  glance ; 
and  apparently  he  must  have  conciliated  the 
Loudon  manager,  and  spoken  in  high  terms  of 
Comerio,  for  in  three  days'  time  Carlo  received 
the  following  letter  from  Sardoni : — 
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'Dear  Yat,, 

'  Our  ■wortliy  Comerio  has  fallen  on  liis 
feet,  and  lias  obtained  the  height  of  his  ambition 
— an  engagement  for  the  London  season.  Lucky 
is  he  who  deserveth  nothing !  By  what  rule  of 
philosophy  or  religion  do  you  explain  such  an 
event  ?  However,  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  bloAvs 
nobody  good.  We  shall  be  quit  of  him,  and — 
Heaven  be  praised  ! — this  is  the  last  week  I  shall 
have  to  keep  an  eye  on  him  by  day  and  share 
dressing-rooms  with  him  by  night.  Your  cos- 
tumes are  already  being  taken  in  and  uj) ; 
Comerio  growled  not  a  little  at  the  nuisance  of 
having  them  all  refitted  when  he  first  came  back. 
He  remains  in  Merlino's  good  books,  and  has 
been  fishing  hard  for  America  in  the  autumn ; 
but  when  anything  goes  wrong  it  scores  one  to 
you,  for  the  Impresario  always  swears  that  it 
would  never  have  happened  had  j^ou  been  in  the 
Company.  We  go  to  Brighton  on  Whit-Sundaj^, 
and  open  the  next  day  with  Fansf.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  may  make  the 
thing  a  success :  I  ha^e  my  doubts.  However, 
with  you  as  Yalentino  it  may  be.     Write  and  tell 
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me  whether  j^ou  come  back  on  flic  Sunclaj'  or 
Monday,  and  I  will  meet  you  at  the  station. 
Monday  will  be  all  right,  if  you  don't  want  to 
call  a  special  rehearsal  after  the  pleuris}' ;  but  as 
I'm  sure  you  could  do  Valentino  in  your  sleep,  I 
don't  see  that  we  need  be  bothered  with  that.  If 
you  are  at  the  Vicarage,  j-ou  might  mention  that 
we  sail  in  September,  and  that  I  could  spare  a 
few  days  in  August  if  they  would  like  it.  Gigi 
sends  affectionate  messages  by  the  yard.  He 
talks  of  little  else  but  your  return. 

*  Ever  yours, 

*  Sardoni.' 

Once  again  Carlo  and  Francesca  kept  their 
Whitsuntide  together.  It  had  fallen  earlier  than 
on  the  previous  j'ear,  and  it  was  no  small  comfort 
to  Carlo  that  his  last  day  at  Merlebank  should 
have  chanced  to  be  that  quiet  Sunday,  when  he 
was  able  to  walk  through  the  sunny  grounds  to 
church  with  Francesca,  and  later  in  the  day  to 
have  a  long  quiet  talk  with  her  as  to  the  future. 
Of  Mr.  Kavanagh's  kill-or-cure  verdict  he  would 
not   allow   her   to   hear  a  word;  she  was   quite 
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anxious  enough  about  liim  already,  and  Clare 
agreed  witli  him  that  there  was  no  need  to  men- 
tion it.  But  the  doctor's  verdict  troubled  kind- 
hearted  Mr.  Britton;  and  when  on  the  Monday 
morning  the  carriage  was  announced  and  all  the 
family  met  together  in  the  hall  to  wish  Carlo 
good-bye,  he  watched  with  dee-p  S3anpathy  the 
silent  handshake  that  passed  between  the  lovers. 
They  both  tried  so  bravely  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, that  Mr.  Britton  was  touched  with  com- 
passion and  drew  Francesca  aside  into  his  study. 
If  the  work  should  indeed  prove  too  much  for 
Carlo,  Francesca  would  never  see  him  again.  He 
would  at  least  give  them  the  comfort  of  a  less 
public  farewell:  the  Captain  might  possibly  be 
vexed,  but  Mr.  Britton  was  willing  to  risk  some- 
thing for  the  niece  who  was  almost  as  dear  to 
him  as  his  own  children. 

*  Donati,'  he  said,  'just  come  in  here  one 
minute,  will  you  ? '  then,  closing  the  door  after 
Carlo,  he  gave  him  a  little  push  on  the  shoulder, 
indicating  that  he  should  go  across  to  Francesca. 

Carlo  did  not  speak,  but  he  gave  his  host  a 
grateful  look,  and  Mr.  Britton  kindly  turned  his 
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back  on  them  and  began  to  make  ba}'  in  the 
papers  on  bis  table,  to  unlock  a  drawer  with  a 
most  unusual  rattling  of  his  keys,  and  to  behave 
as  a  kind-bearted  imcle  should  behave  under  the 
circumstances.  Presently,  crossing  the  room,  he 
opened  the  French  window,  signed  to  Francesca 
that  she  might  beat  a  retreat  into  the  garden  and 
avoid  the  assembled  family,  then  pioneered  Carlo 
tlirougb  the  hall  to  the  carriage,  talking  to  him 
as  if  they  were  just  ending  the  discussion  of  some 
business  matter.  There  were  manifold  hand- 
shakings, good  wishes,  regrets,  and  entreaties 
from  Flo  that  he  would  come  again  ;  but  at  last 
the  ordeal  was  over.  Carlo  was  shut  into  the 
carriage  with  Mr.  Britton  and  was  driven  rapidly 
along  the  dustj^  road  to  Ashborough.  lie  was 
quite  silent,  and  sat  gazing  out  at  the  green 
hedgerows,  seeing  nothing,  however,  but  the 
inward  vision  of  tlie  woman  he  loved.  Not  till 
they  had  reached  the  to^^l  did  he  dare  to  trust 
his  voice,  but  a  sudden  perception  that  the  time 
left  to  him  was  short  roused  his  native  courtesy, 
and  he  tried  to  thank  his  host  for  all  the  great 
kindness  shown  to  him  during  his  illness. 
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'  My  clear  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Britton,  '  I  can 
only  say  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you. 
I  look  on  you  as  my  prospective  nephew,  you 
know,  though  for  the  present  we  must  keep  that 
hope  to  ourselves.' 

Carlo  grasped  his  hand,  those  kindly  words  of 
hope  seemed  to  put  new  life  into  him,  and  all 
through  that  dark  day   they   rang   in  his  ears. 
Travelling  to  Brighton,  among  the  hosts  of  holiday 
excursionists,  he  could  not  help  remembering  the 
di-ive   back   from   Pompeii   on   that   last   Whit- 
Monday.     It  was  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  yet 
how   endless   the   time   seemed  to   him !      How 
should  he  ever  get  through  a  whole  lifetime  when 
eleven  months  had  seemed  so  long  and  weary  ? 
But,  fortunately,  he  had  long  ago  discovered  that 
by  trying  to  take  in  the  idea  of  life  as  a  whole  Ave 
only  give  ourselves  mental  indigestion,  and  that 
a  day  at  a  time  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  hcalthih^ 
swallow.     He  turned  quite  away  from  both  past 
and  future,  and  taking  out  his  copy  of  Ernaui, 
began  to  study  the  part  of  Don  Carlos  with  the 
close   attention    and    imaginative    power    which 
made    his    impersonations    so    great    a   coutrast 
VOL.  TIT.  K 
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to  tliG  average  attainments  of  an  operatic 
singer. 

Sardoni  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  Brighton 
station,  and  though  the  thought  of  returning  to 
the  old  life  had  been  distasteful,  yet  somehow 
he  fell  back  into  his  old  place  very  naturally,  and 
talked  cheerfully  enough  as  they  drove  through 
the  crowded  streets  to  the  Merlinos'  lodgings. 

'Merlino  has  engaged  a  room  for  you,'  ex- 
plained Sardoni ;  *  they  are  staying  close  to  the 
theatre,  and  I  thought  you  would  rather  be  -^-ith 
them.     Marioni  and  I  are  down  by  the  sea.' 

'  And  Comerio  has  gone  ?  ' 

*  Thank  Heaven,  yes  !  He  came  to  see  us  off 
at  Victoria  last  night.  That  London  engage- 
ment came  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  I  believe  he  would  have  managed 
to  prevent  your  coming  back.  These  are  your 
quarters,  and  look  !  there  is  Gigi  on  the  balcony.* 

On  catching  sight  of  them  the  little  fellow 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  came  rushing  headlong 
down  the  stairs,  where,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  he  flung 
himself  into  Carlo's  arms,  and  clung  with  all  the 
strength  of  a  child's  eager  love  round  bis  neck. 
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'  Mamma  is  upstairs,'  panted  Gigi.  *  Come 
and  see  lier.' 

Carlo,  still  carrj'ing  the  little  brown -faced 
fellow  in  his  arras,  went  up  to  the  sitting-room, 
looking-  anxiously  towards  the  pretty,  slim  figure 
standing  in  the  bow-window.  The  brother  and 
sister  had  been  long  enough  apart  to  see  each 
other  with  something  of  the  freshness  of  observa- 
tion which  comes  to  relations  after  they  have 
been  separated  for  some  time. 

Nita  thought  she  had  never  before  noticed 
what  a  beautiful  face  he  had ;  Carlo  perceived,  as 
he  had  never  perceived  before,  the  worn,  unsatis- 
fied expression  which  was  now  so  plainly  visible 
about  her  mouth  and  in  her  eyes.  '  If  I  could 
only  comfort  her,'  he  thought, — '  if  I  could  only 
get  the  least  bit  nearer  to  her  ! '  But  more  than 
ever  he  felt  that  she  kept  him  wilfully  at  a 
distance,  and  that  her  love  for  Comerio  was  an 
impassable  barrier  which  must  make  her  cold 
and  distant  to  the  man  who  had  taken  his  place. 

This  was  the  hardest  part  of  all,  that  he  loved 
her,  and  yet  could  not  win  her  love  ;  that  he  had 
lost  all  to  help  her,  and  tliat  she  would  not   be 
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liolpccl ;  that  lie  tried  ceaselessly  to  break  down 
the  barrier  between  them,  and  that  she  as  per- 
sistently tried  to  build  it  np  again. 

There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  go 
on  patiently,  never  despairing  ;  but  it  was  hard 
work,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him  at  the 
prospect,  even  while  he  talked  cheerfully  to 
Merlino  and  dined  composedl}',  and  answered 
Gigi's  questions  about  Merlebank.  He  lingered 
behind  the  others  to  see  the  last  of  the  little  boy, 
then  made  his  wa}'  along  the  colonnade  to  the 
stage- door  of  the  theatre.  The  door-keeper 
looked  up  from  his  newspaper  and  gave  him  a 
friendly  greeting,  for  Merlino's  Company  had  had 
a  very  successful  week  at  Brighton  in  November, 
and  Carlo  invariably  won  the  hearts  of  all  the 
officials  by  his  pleasant  manner  and  unwilling- 
ness to  give  any  trouble. 

'  Hope  you're  better,  sir,'  said  the  man.  '  I 
have  a  letter  for  3'ou  here.' 

He  handed  him  an  envelope  ;  Carlo  thanked 
him  and  passed  on  to  his  dressing-room,  where, 
not  without  a  certain  repugnance,  he  percei^ed 
the  crimson  velvet   costume,   worn    last  ]\Iondav 
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by  Comcrio,  laid  out  for  liim.  Then  he  looked 
again  at  the  handwriting  of  his  letter,  and,  failing 
to  recognise  it,  began  to  wonder  whether  it  would 
prove  to  be  an  unwelcome  love-letter  or  a  for- 
gotten bill.  It  was  late,  however,  and  he  dressed 
before  satisfying  his  curiosity ;  then  making  his 
way  to  the  green-room,  opened  it  and  glanced  at 
the  contents. 

The  letter  was  neither  addressed  nor  signed, 
but  he  had  not  lived  through  all  these  months  of 
public  life  without  receiving  sundry  anonymous 
communications,  some  of  them  kindly,  some  of 
them  grossly  insulting. 

This  particular  missive  consisted  solely  of  an 
Italian  proverb  : — 'Asj)efta  tempo  c  luogo  a  far  tun 
vendetta,  cJie  hi  iwii  si  fa  iiiai  ben  in  fretta  :' — ■ 
Wait  time  and  place  to  act  th}'  revenge,  for  it  is 
never  well  done  in  a  hurry. 

There  was  a  vagueness  about  this  whicli 
puzzled  liim.  Was  it  from  some  outsider  Avho 
would  warn  him  that  his  haste  in  getting  rid 
of  Comerio  had  been  impolitic  ?  Or  was  it  from 
Comerio  himself,  and  did  it  imply  that,  although 
he  might  not  at  once  re^•ong•e  himself,  yet  Carlo 
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was  not  to  think  that  he  had  forgotten — that 
vengeance  would  most  certainly  follow  him  ? 

While  he  waited  for  his  first  entrance  he 
showed  the  note  to  Sardoni,  who  at  once  solved 
the  mystery  by  recognising  Comerio's  hand- 
writing. 

'  That  is  from  our  friend  the  Corsican,'  he  re- 
marked ;  *  I  should  know  his  writing  anywhere.' 

'  Is  Comerio  a  Corsican?,  I  ncA'er  knew  that. 
Then  such  a  message  is  doubly  significant.' 

'  Why  ? '  asked  Sardoni. 

'  Because  a  Corsican  never  forgives.  A  Nea- 
politan may  kill  his  man  in  sudden  passion,  but  a 
Corsican  Mill  wait  for  years,  and  strike  at  last 
with  the  cool  premeditation  of  a  devil.' 

Sardoni  looked  grave,  he  could  believe  any- 
thing of  such  a  man  as  Comerio,  and  he  resolved 
to  keep  a  sharp  watch,  and  play  the  part  of  detec- 
tive in  the  interests  of  his  friend.  It  was  not  a 
■vcrj^  cheerful  missive  to  receive  just  before  going 
on  the  stage  ;  but  though  Carlo  candidly  owned 
that  the  thouglit  of  a  stealthy  vengeance  dogging 
his  steps  scut  an  occasional  cold  chill  through 
his  veins,  yet  he  reminded  himself  that  one  can 
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grow  accustomed  to  almost  anything,  and  that, 
after  all,  his  enemy's  vengeance  was  powerless  to 
shorten  the  life  that  had  been  marked  out  for 
him  by  a  single  hour.  And  perhaps  his  own 
private  troubles  helped  him  to  give  a  yet  more 
powerful  rendering  of  the  duel  scene  and  the 
death  of  Valentino. 

'  It  frightens  me  to  act  with  you,'  was  Nita's 
comment ;  '  you  make  it  all  too  horribly  real,  you 
die  so  dreadfully.' 

*  Yet  he  is  not  so  violent  as  Comerio,'  re- 
marked old  Bauer.  '  He  does  not  push  you 
away,  for  instance,  but  dies  like  a  Christian, 
kissing  the  cross  and  forgiving  you.' 

'The  difference  is,'  said  Marioni,  'that  Co- 
merio dies  like  an  angry  blusterer  and  Donati 
like  a  heart-broken  hero.  His  voice  seems  better 
than  ever  after  the  rest.' 

The  next  morning  Carlo  felt  a  not  unnatural 
reaction  after  the  strain  of  the  previous  daj^ ;  the 
long  rest  had,  as  Marioni  remarked,  strengthened 
his  voice,  but  he  felt  ludicrously  stiff  after  his  two 
falls  in  the  duel  scene,  and  quite  perceived  that 
though  being  out  of  practice  might  not  affect  his 
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acting  at  the  time,  yet  it  told  severely  on  him 
afterwards,  and  made  the  work,  to  which  in 
course  of  time  he  would  become  inured,  a  hard 
and  wearing  toil.  After  breakfast  he  strolled 
with  Gigi  through  the  Pavilion  gardens ;  then, 
remembering  that  he  had  asked  that  letters 
from  Merlebank  miglit  be  directed  to  him  at 
the  General  Post-office,  he  went  to  inquire  if 
any  had  arrived,  not  exactly  expecting  any,  but 
witli  a  lover's  restless  hope  for  the  improbable, 
Ilis  heart  beat  quickly  when  an  envelope  in 
Clare's  writing  was  handed  to  him,  but  it  only 
enclosed  a  letter  from  Enrico  Pit  tor,  which  had 
arrived  just  after  he  had  left  Merlebank.  Now 
that  Francesca  was  in  England,  Enrico's  letters 
meant  much  less  to  him,  and  he  sauntered  down 
Slii})  Street,  and  yielded  to  Gigi's  entreaties  to  go 
on  the  beach  before  he  began  to  read  it.  The 
letter  was  unusually  short  and  abrupt,  and  had 
evidently  been  written  in  great  haste. 

'  Prepare  your  mind  for  bad  news,  amico  mio,' 
it  began.  '  Your  uncle  has  died  suddenly  of  an 
apoplexy,  and  I  have  just  learnt  the  conditions 
of  his  will.     lie  has  kept  to  his  word,  and  has 
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disinherited  you,  leaving  every  penn}^  he  possesses 
to  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  We  are  all,  as 
you  may  imagine,  in  a  fine  state  of  indignation, 
and  find  It  beyond  human  nature  not  to  speak 
evil  of  the  dead.  I  must  warn  you,  too,  that  you 
have  a  living  enemy,  who  is  doing  his  best  to  rob 
5'ou,  not  of  money,  but  of  your  reputation.  Some 
person  or  persons  imknown  have  set  on  foot  a 
scandal  about  you  and  Mile.  Borelli,  and  it  is 
all  over  the  place.  Something  of  the  sort  was 
suggested  last  autumn ;  the  first  I  heard  of  it  was 
a  mere  surmise,  half  jestingly  made  at  a  ball ; 
]\Hss  Britton  also  overheard  the  words,  and  for 
her  sake  I  made  as  light  of  them  as  possible,  and, 
indeed,  they  were,  I  believe,  lightly  meant.  Now 
it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  these  words  started 
the  current  slander,  but  I  think  it  very  probable 
that  Comcrio  mny  have  liad  a  hand  in  the  aftair, 
and  thought  it  best  to  tell  j'ou  plainly  the  truth 
that  you  and  Mile.  Borelli  are  the  talk  of 
Naples.  You  can  now  take  whatever  steps  you 
think  fit,  and,  of  course,  can  count  on  us  to  fight 
your  battles.' 

Carlo  looked  up  from  this  Ill-fated  letter  with 
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a  dazzled,  confused  feeling  tliat  all  the  world 
was  against  him.  The  calm,  blue  sea,  and  the 
pleasure-boats,  and  the  merry  children  playing 
on  the  shore,  contrasted  painfully  enough  with 
his  troubled  life.  His  uncle  was  dead,  and  had 
never  forgiven  him !  The  thought  was  a  real 
grief,  for  he  had  loved  the  autocratic  old  man, 
and  had  hoped  that  some  day  all  might  be  made 
right  between  them.  Then  there  was  that  vile, 
that  extraordinary  slander.  Burning  wrath  con- 
sumed him  as  he  pictured  to  himself  Domenica 
Borelli,  of  all  women  on  earth,  singled  out  to  be 
the  victim  of  Guch  hateful  gossip.  And  what 
could  be  done  ?  How  could  such  a  slander  be 
stamped  out  ?  It  might  be  met  with  authori- 
tative denial,  but  what  would  Neapolitan  gossips 
care  for  that  ?  Though  very  possibly  Comerio 
might  have  circulated  the  story,  yet  it  could  not 
definitely  be  traced  home  to  him ;  no  one  had 
heard  him  publicly  make  such  a  statement,  and  a 
prosecution  was  out  of  the  question,  even  if  he 
had  been  rich  enough  to  afford  it.  No,  he  could 
do  nothing  but  endure  as  patiently  as  might  be ; 
but  he  realised  only  too  painfully  that  slander. 
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however  false,  however  actively  contradicted, 
docs  in  this  world  leave  a  slur,  and  that  the 
purest  life  and  the  highest  motives  are  no  pro- 
tection against  those  whose  work  consists  of 

'  Peddliug  ill  the  devil's  hardware, 
Gossip  and  inuendo.' 

And,  alas !  how  little  he  had  as  j'et  gained. 
How  far  from  satisfied  could  he  as  yet  feel  about 
Anita,  For  a  mere  hope  he  had  lost  everything  ; 
the  love  of  poor  old  tTncle  Guide,  the  inheritance 
that  was  his  by  right,  the  home  and  coimtry 
which  he  loved,  the  wife  who  should  have  been 
his,  and  now  either  deliberate  malice,  or  mere 
careless  and  baleful  talk,  had  robbed  him  of  the 
last  thing  left  to  him,  —  his  fair  and  stainless 
reputation. 

He  was  very  young,  and  when  the  first  hot 
indignation  had  died  away  he  could  only  wonder, 
with  a  sort  of  blank  astonishment,  how  that  par- 
ticular charge  could  possibly  have  been  brought 
up  against  him.  People  might  justly  have 
reproached  him  with  his  hasty  temper,  his  im- 
patience, his  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  with  a 
hundred  other  faults  of  which  he  was  perfectly 
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conscious  ;  but  to  fasten  upon  liim  that  particular 
accusation,  to  charge  him  with  the  very  sin  from 
which  he  was  trying  at  all  costs  to  save  another, 
that  seemed  to  him  hard  measure,  it  wounded  him 
as  nothing  else  covdd  have  wounded  him. 

Those  who  know  life  well,  and  have  bought 
their  experience,  and  have  gained  that  long- 
sighted vision  which  belongs  to  the  full-grown, 
can,  even  in  the  first  pain  of  a  pcrsontil  attack, 
'  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,'  and  realise  that 
the  devil  thinks  tlieir  work  ■^^■orth  molesting. 
But  the  young  have  always  a  feeling  that  the 
devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted,  and  that 
the  world  is,  after  all,  kindly  disposed,  and  so 
their  first  experience  of  injustice  comes  like  a 
crushing  blow  ;  it  amazes  them,  and  they  learn 
with  a  shudder  that  the  world  will  always 
impute  loAv  motives,  and  that  they  must  learn  . 
to  expect  this  and  bear  it  with  composure. 

Tlie  news  in  the  letter  which  would  have 
most  painfully  affected  many — the  account  of 
the  lost  inheritance — was  the  last  point  which 
occurred  to  Carlo.  Still  he  did  not  regard  money 
with  absolute  inclifference,  or  consider  that  there 
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■was  any  particular  merit  in  poverty,  and  it  was 
not  in  nature  that  a  man  of  four-ancl-twcnty 
should  lose  a  fortune  and  feel  no  pang  of  regret. 
Money  was  a  power,  there  was  no  denying  that, 
and  he  was  living  now  from  hand  to  mouth — a 
process  less  pleasant  in  practice  than  in  theor}'. 
In  the  reaction  from  inordinate  love  of  riches 
there  is  now-a-days  a  good  deal  of  cant  about 
'holy  poverty'  and  'contemptible  wealth;'  but 
Carlo,  being  a  very  practical  and  simple-natured 
man,  did  not  affect  to  look  on  the  loss  of  his 
inheritance  from  any  superior  height  of  other- 
worldliness.  It  chafed  him  sorely  to  owe  money 
to  Herr  Ritter  and  to  see  no  immediate  prospect 
of  paying  back  the  principal ;  it  had  cost  him 
much  to  ask  his  doctor  whether  he  would  allow 
him  to  pay  by  instalments  for  the  constant 
attendance  through  the  weeks  at  Merlcbank ; 
it  had  pained  him  to  have  to  calculate  the  cost 
of  his  journey  to  Brighton,  and  to  find  that  his 
donations  to  the  servants  who  had  been  so  good 
to  him  must  be  of  the  smallest.  For  money  in 
itself  he  cared  not  at  all,  but  being  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  a  gentleman,  he  had  a  horror 
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of  being  in  debt,  and  found  the  constant  care 
necessary  to  make  both  ends  of  his  scanty  income 
meet  a  most  irksome  duty.  Such  matters  cannot 
be  looked  at  in  a  vague,  impersonal  way;  and 
though  the  ideal  hero  of  sentimental  romance  is 
always  above  such  contemptible  considerations, 
yet  a  straightforward,  honourable  man  is  bound 
to  care  for  the  possession  of  such  money  as  will 
enable  him  to  pay  his  wa}'  honestly  in  the  world. 
Carlo  thought  with  a  sigh  of  the  thousands  of 
pounds  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect  as  hi.'i 
inheritance,  and  then  of  the  constant  struggle 
to  live  on  his  small  salary.  Comcrio  had  received 
six  guineas  a-Aveek,  but  he  as  a  novice  had  con- 
sented to  take  only  half  that  amount,  and  Piale, 
thinking  that  he  would  never  continue  in  a 
travelling  company  after  the  first  year,  had 
been  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  arrangement, 
and,  indeed,  would  have  consented  to  anything 
so  long  as  his  wish  of  inducing  his  pupil  to  go 
on  the  stage  had  been  gratified.  Carlo  had  no 
intention,  however,  of  accepting  better  offers  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  so  he  saw  before  him 
an  indefinite  time  of  hard  work  and  small  pay, 
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for  he  could  not  afford  to  bargain  with  Merlino 
or  quarrel  with  him,  as  any  other  novice  might 
have  done. 

As  Carlyle  remarks,  '  'No  beautif ulest  poet  is 
a  bird  of  paradise,  living  on  perfumes,  sleeping 
in  the  aether  with  outstretched  wings.  The 
heroic,  independent  of  bed  and  board,  is  found  in 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  only.' 

Out  of  his  three  guineas  a-week  he  must 
somehow  manage  to  pay  for  board,  lodging,  and 
clothes,  must  give  the  conventional  gratuities  to 
his  dresser,  must  provide  certain  parts  of  his 
stage  wardrobe — to  wit,  shoes,  tights,  wigs,  and 
feathers, — must  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan 
from  Herr  Eitter,  and  try  to  put  by  as  much 
as  might  be  towards  Mr.  Kavanagh's  account. 
He  knew,  of  course,  that  many  a  clerk,  many 
an  English  curate,  had  to  count  himself  lucky 
if  he  got  as  large  a  salary,  but  then  it  was  less 
possible  for  him  to  economise.  Lodgings,  hastily 
sought  in  a  foreign  country,  often  proved  dear 
as  well  as  comfortless  ;  bills,  even  at  third-rate 
hotels,  seemed  to  mount  up  with  frightful 
i-apidity ;    while    to   play   any   pranks   with    his 
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(Hot  was  Old  of  Ihe  question,  since  liis  voice 
■was  dependent  on  regular  and  suitable  food, 
lie  longed  impatiently  to  be  free  from  tliis 
grinding  poverty  which  was  so  foreign  to  his 
nature,  nor  did  it  comfort  him  much  to  reflect 
that  he  was  better  off  than  many  members  of 
travelling  companies,  since,  at  any  rate,  Merlino 
always  paid  his  way,  was  a  man  Avith  capital, 
and  was  not  for  ever  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  It  only  made  him  feel  very  sorry 
for  his  brother  artistes,  and  slightly  curious  to 
know  how  they  managed  to  live  at  all. 

lie  had  reached  this  point  in  his  reflections 
when  Gigi  came  running  up  to  him. 

*  I  do  so  dreadfully  want  a  spade  and  pail, 
zio  caro !'  he  said,  looking  up  at  him  with  his 
wistful  brown  eyes. 

*  There  are  many  things,  jwy  Gigi,  which  we 
do  so  dreadfully  want,  but  can't  have,'  he  replied, 
laughing  a  little,  and  stroking  the  child's  brown 
cheek.  *  You  and  I,  Gigi,  must  learn  to  go  with- 
out, and  must  do  what  we  can  to  amuse  each 
other.' 

And  forgetting  poverty,  and  slander,  and  even 
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poor  old  Uncle  Giiido,  lie  transformed  himself 
into  so  deliglitful  u  sea-monster  that  Gig-i  rushed 
in  blissful  terror  and  excitement  to  the  shelter 
of  the  nearest  boat,  and  by  the  time  the  chase 
was  over,  and  he  had  been  devoured  and  resus- 
citated in  the  conventional  manner,  all  thought 
of  spades  and  pails  had  vanished  from  his  mind, 
and  he  had  fallen  back  to  his  old  refrain  of 
'  I  do  love  you  so  ! ' 
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'  Heart,  thou  must  learn  to  do  without — 
That  is  the  riches  of  the  poor ; 
Their  liberty  is  to  endure  ; 
AVrap  thou  thy  old  cloak  thee  about, 
And  carol  loud,  and  carol  stout ! 

***** 
Why  should'st  thou  only  wear  no  clout  ? 
Thou  only  vfaXk.  in  love-robes  pure  ? 
Thy  step  alone  be  firm  and  sure  ? 
Thou  only  free  of  fortune's  flout  ? — 
Nay,  nay  !  but  learn  to  go  without, 
And  so  be  humbly,  richly  poor.' 

A  Threefold  Cord. 

The  briglit  sijring  sunshine  was  streaming  into 

a  sitting-room  in  the  Lafayette  at  Philadelphia, 

and  Nita's  sweet,  clear  soprano  woke  the  echoes 

with  that  most  charming  of  songs,  '  Caro  nome.' 

Carlo,  who  from  the  first  had  constituted  himself 

her  accompanyist  at  her  daily  practice,  was  seated 

at  the  piano,  and  something  in  the  faces  of  both 

brother  and  sister  showed  plainly  that  time  had 

passed.     Two  years  had  gone  by  since  Carlo  had 
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rejoined  tlie  Company  at  Brighton,  and  spite  of 
excessively  hard  work — spite  of  the  weary  day 
and  night  journeys,  with  too  often  an  exhausting 
performance  at  the  end  of  them — his  healthy, 
vigorous  nature  had  asserted  itself,  and  all  signs 
of  delicacy  of  chest  had  disappeared,  while  further 
cultivation,  and  increasing  j)hysical  strength,  had 
rendered  his  voice  more  than  ever  notable.  The 
daily  round  of  work  had  been  monotonous  enough, 
and  yet  the  second  and  third  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional life  had  certainly  seemed  far  shorter  to 
him  than  the  first  had  done.  But  then  nothing- 
flies  so  fast  as  fully  occupied  time,  especially 
when  no  very  important  events  come  to  inter- 
rupt the  routine.  And  nothing  had  happened 
worthy  of  note  in  these  two  years.  Comerio's 
vengeance  had  not  as  yet  taken  effect — he  had 
not  folloAved  them  to  America ;  and  scarcely  anj' 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  Company,  Made- 
moiselle de  Caisne  had,  indeed,  gone  back  to 
Italy,  finding  it  impossible  to  make  the  slightest 
impression  on  the  new  baritone  :  her  place  had 
been  filled  by  a  very  young  American  girl.  It 
seemed  probable,  too,  that  Sardoni  and  Domenica 
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BorcUi  would  not  remain  very  mucli  longer  in 
tlic  troupe.  They  had  now  been  betrothed  for 
several  months,  and  were  to  be  married  in 
New  York  before  Merlino's  Company  sailed  for 
Italy,  which  they  expected  to  do  towards  the 
end  of  May.  Carlo  hardly  knew  how  to  face 
the  thought  of  life  without  his  two  best  friends, 
but  their  contracts  with  Merlino  both  expired  in 
the  following  autumn,  and  he  could  not  but  admit 
that  iheir  married  life  would  probably  be  much 
happier  if  they  carried  out  Sardoni's  idea,  and 
settled  down  in  London,  where  they  might  both 
hope  to  gain  a  fair  livelihood  by  teaching,  eked 
out  by  occasional  engagements.  But,  though 
little  had  happened,  the  general  tone  of  the 
Company  had  certainly  been  raised ;  the  Im- 
presario had  become  a  trifle  less  rough  and 
overbearing ;  Nita,  though  she  was  still  as  far 
as  ever  from  being  a  happy  wife,  seemed  to 
rebel  less  bitterly  against  her  lot ;  while  Carlo's 
character  had  grown  and  developed  as  a  man's 
character  does  develope  when  he  is  trying  inces- 
santly to  live  the  highest  life. 

As  he  played   the  accompaniment  of  '  Caro 
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iwme,'  liis  thoughts  iuvoluntaril}'  turned  to  Frau- 
cesca,  and  he  began  to  wonder  whether  Sardoni 
would  soon  come  back  from  his  walk,  and 
whether  he  Avould  have  remembered  to  call  at 
the  post-office  for  letters.  It  was  possible  that 
he  might  to-day  hear  from  Enrico,  and  he 
was  terribly  hungry  for  news,  for  Clare,  with, 
the  best  of  intentions,  was  too  busy  to 
write  very  often,  and  when  she  did  write 
could  only  give  him  second-hand  reports,  while 
Enrico  was  as  far  as  ever  from  understand- 
ing the  sort  of  details  for  which  a  lover 
craves. 

He  looked  up  eagerly  as  the  door  opened  and 
Sardoni  entered. 

*  Did  you  remember  the  letters  ? '  he  asked, 
glad  that  the  song  should  have  ended  at  such  an 
opportune  moment. 

'  For  a  wonder,  yes,'  replied  Sardoni,  who 
since  his  engagement  to  Domenica  had  been 
ludicrously  absent-minded.  '  But  there  were  none 
for  you,  Val,  only  one  for  Madame  Merlino.' 

Carlo  was  sadly  disappointed,  but  yet  was  so 
well  used  to  disappointment  that  by  the  time  he 
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had  played  through  a  few  bars  of  '  Caro  nomo ' 
his  face  had  resumed  its  usual  expression. 

Sardoni  left  the  room  again,  and  Nita,  throw- 
ing herself  back  in  a  rocking-chair,  began  to  read 
her  letter.  As  she  read,  an  uncontrollable  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  escaped  her.  Carlo,  who 
was  turning  over  the  pages  of  Rifjolefto  and  still 
whistling  the  air  of  '  Caro  nomo,'  looked  up 
quickl}'. 

'  Is  am^thing  the  matter  ?'  he  asked,  and  as  ho 
spoke  he  noticed  for  the  first  time  the  big  letters 
of  the  *  Napoli '  post-mark. 

She  read  on  without  answering,  but  some- 
thing in  her  face  roused  a  nameless  fear  in  his 
heart ;  did  the  letter  concern  Comerio  ?  The 
hand-writing  was  not  Enrico's  or  his  fears  would 
have  been  instantly  aroused ;  he  would  have 
imagined  that  some  evil  must  have  befallen 
Francesca — some  evil  which  his  friend  did  not 
dare  to  tell  him  abruptly  and  without  prepara- 
tion. But  that  fear  was  not  awakened.  It  must, 
then,  surel}''  be  connected  with  Comerio,  this 
Italian  letter !  If  only  she  would  speak  and 
put  him  out  of  his  suspense  ! 
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He  sat  down  near  lier  and  waited,  not  wishing 
to  force  himself  upon  her  in  any  way;  and  at 
length  she  looked  up  and,  with  a  strange  tone  in 
her  voice,  said, — 

'  I  have  heard  from  Mile,  de  Caisno,  Carlo. 
You  had  better  read  her  letter,  and  she  encloses 
these.' 

In  some  surprise  he  took  the  papers  she 
handed  to  him,  and  glanced  at  the  first.  It  was 
a  half-sheet  of  paper,  on  the  back  of  which  the 
following  words  were  written  in  Italian,  'An 
advertisement  cut  out  of  the  Times.''  Neatly 
pasted  on  the  other  side  were  a  few  brief  lines  of 
English  print, — 

'  On  the  26th  inst.,  at  Naples,  by  the  British 
Consul  and  by  the  Eev.  J.  Smith,  Rexato, 
CoxTE  Carossa,  to  Francesca,  elder  daughter 
of  Captain  John  Brittox,  Pt.N.' 

Carlo  neither  spoke  nor  moved ;  the  blow 
struck  at  his  heart  had  been  so  fearfully  sudden 
that  after  the  first  moment  of  agony  he  felt 
nothing,  but  was  like  one  paralysed.  Still 
lioldiiig  the  advertisement  in  his  hand,  he  stared 
at  those  words  which  had   shattered   his   whole 
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life  ;  then,  as  sensation  slowly  returned,  a  hor- 
rible craving  to  know  more  seized  him,  and  he 
snatched  \ip  the  next  paper.  It  was  a  leaflet 
printed  in  silver,  an  English  wedding-hymn, 
beginning,  '  The  voice  that  breathed  o'er  Eden  ; ' 
he  read  it  through  from  beginning  to  end  with 
a  sort  of  blank,  dazed  feeling.  Then  he  took 
the  next  slip.  It  was  a  cutting  from  the  Boma, 
just  a  short  paragraph  stating  that  the  marriage 
of  Count  Carossa  had  called  forth  general  atten- 
tion, owing  to  the  fact  that  his  bride  was  the 
acknowledged  heUe  of  Naples.  That  the  beautiful 
English  girl  had  made  a  charming  bride,  and 
that  according  to  the  English  custom  the  wed- 
ding-party had  been  entertained  at  breakfast 
after  the  ceremony  at  Casa  Bella,  the  residence 
of  Captain  Britton. 

Lastl}',  he  read  with  feverish  haste  Mile,  de 
Caisne's  letter,  rushing  impatiently  through  the 
preliminaries  till  he  came  to  the  following  re- 
marks,— 

'  The  marriage  of  Count  Carossa  is  the  great 
topic  of  the  day  here,  and  knowing  how  intimate 
you   and  your   brother   were   with   the  English 
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owners  of  Casa  Bella,  I  send  you  full  parti- 
culars. The  wedding'  was  really  a  beautiful 
sight,  the  bride  wore  a  dress  of  ivory-white  satin 
with  a  yery  long  train  ;  and  it  reall}^  is  wonderful 
how  eyen  in  this  climate  English  girls  seem  to 
preserve  their  complexion.  IMiss  Britten's  is  the 
most  charmingly  delicate  colouring  I  ever  saw. 
Every  one  is  envious  of  Count  Carossa.  I  only 
hope  he  deserves  so  fascinating  a  wife.' 

Carlo  folded  the  papers  and  put  them  back  in 
their  envelope.  Every  vestige  of  colour  had  left 
his  face,  and  Nita  began  to  wonder  whether  he 
would  ever  move  or  speak  again— he  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  turned  to  stone.  She  was 
frightened,  and  yet  the  sight  did  not  appeal  to 
her,  it  even  made  her  a  little  angry  and  im- 
patient, for  she  had  not  heart  enough  to  under- 
stand him. 

There  was  a  long,  burdened  silence,  broken  at 
length  by  Nita. 

*  Well,'  she  said,  with  a  bitter  tone  in  her 
voice ;  *  now,  at  any  rate,  you  will  know  what  it 
means  to  have  a  legal  bar  between  you  and  the 
one  you  love.' 
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At  tliat  liis  stony  despair  suddenly  changed, 
the  frozen  hlood  seemed  to  boil  in  his  veins,  and 
a  look  of  anguish,  which  terrified  her,  dawned  in 
his  ej^es.  Her  words  had  most  cruelly,  most 
recklessly,  thrust  the  terrible  truth  before  him. 
He  got  up  quickly,  and  walked  with  unsteady 
steps  to  the  door,  by  a  sort  of  blind  instinct 
perceiving  that  to  be  away  from  his  sister  woidd 
be  a  relief. 

But  Nita  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  she  re- 
gretted her  words,  and  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  recall  them.  She  rushed  after  him  and 
caught  his  hand  in  hers. 

'  Don't  go,  Carlo  ! '  she  cried.  '  I  am  sorry  I 
said  that — I  am  sorrj^  for  you.  Carlino  I  Stay  ! ' 
Her  presence  was  almost  more  than  he  coidd 
endure,  but  though  past  thinking  definitely  of 
anj^thing  but  the  crushing  blow  he  had  received 
and  the  torturing  pain  it  caused  him,  the  mere 
habit  of  considering  others  before  himself  made 
him  pause  now,  though  he  longed  sorely  to  be 
alone  with  his  trouble, 

*  Ah,  why  should  we  have  such  things  to 
bear?'    she    cried    passionately,    thinking    even 
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now  fai"  more  of  her  own  trouble  than  of 
his. 

'  God  help  us  both  ! '  he  groaned. 

Then,  dropping  her  hand,  he  turned  away 
and  flung  himself  face  downwards  on  the  couch, 
unable  to  resist  any  longer  the  paroxysm  of 
grief  which  overwhelmed  him. 

Nita  watched  him  much  as  Kate  Britton  had 
watched  him  in  the  hut ;  her  woman's  soul  was 
touched  to  the  quick,  and  though  only  a  minute 
before  she  had  cried,  '  Why  should  wo  have  such 
things  to  bear  ? '  she  saw  now,  with  a  sharp  pang 
of  regret,  that  Carlo's  grief  was  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  her  own  weakness,  8he  fell  down  on 
her  knees  beside  him. 

'Carlino!'  she  sobbed,  'forgive  me — forgive 
me !     It  is  I  who  have  brought  it  all  on  you.' 

He  did  not  look  up  or  speak,  but  put  out  his 
hand  for  hers  and  held  it  fast  in  a  grasp  that 
seemed  to  burn  her.  She  thought  he  grew  calmer 
and  ventured  to  speak  again,  longing  to  awaken 
his  pity  for  her  own  case. 

'  Don't  you  see  now,  Carlo,  that  you  have  been 
expecting  too  much  of  me  ?  '  she  pleaded.     '  Oh, 
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don't  you  see  now  how  all  tliose  high  ideas  of 
yours  are  in  practice  impossible  ? ' 

Her  last  word,  emphatically  spoken,  seemed 
to  fill  him  w4th  strength.  In  an  instant  he  was 
on  his  feet,  while  she  still  knelt  on,  looking  up 
at  him  in  awe  and  astonishment.  Somehow  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  face  to  face  with  the 
perfection  of  manhood. 

*  Nothing  is  impossible  ! '  he  said. 

And  the  words  seemed  to  ring  and  pulsate  in 
her  ears  as  no  words  had  ever  done  before. 

She  cowered  down  and  hid  her  face,  trembling 
before  the  first  divine  revelation  Avhich  had  ever 
come  home  to  her  innermost  heart.  It  was  a 
relief  to  her  Avhcn  she  heard  him  leave  the  room, 
but  the  pitifulness  of  the  story  overcame  her 
again  ;  the  love,  so  far  beyond  any  love  of  which 
she  herself  was  yet  capable,  had  at  length 
touched  her  heart,  and  she  sobbed  for  grief  and 

*  Why, — oh  why,'  she  thought,  with  bitter 
regret,  'did  I  not  from  the  first  resist  the  evil 
thoughts  that  came  ?  It  miist  have  been  pos- 
sible for  me,  too  ! ' 
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In  the  meantime  Carlo  had  locked  himself 
into  his  own  room,  and  there,  pacing  to  and 
fro,  looked  his  sorrow  in  the  face  like  a  man. 
Thousands,  as  he  was  well  aware,  must  have  been 
called  to  bear  the  same  thing  before,  but  yet 
there  were  circumstances  which  made  his  case 
doubly  hard ;  the  utter  want  of  preparation,  the 
dearth  of  all  but  the  most  public  accounts  of  the 
marriage,  the  knowledge  that  of  his  own  free 
will  he  had  left  Francesca  and  gone  out  into  the 
w^orld.  For  eight  long  years  he  had  loved  her, 
and  though  there  had  been  grief,  and  trouble, 
and  separation  for  them,  yet  he  had  been  sure 
of  her  love  through  all,  and  had  been  free  to 
lavish  on  her  his  heart's  devotion.  But  now  in 
one  moment  all  was  ended  between  them,  and 
the  thought  of  his  love,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
separation,  had  been  an  unfailing  solace  to  him 
through  these  weary  years  of  public  life,  was 
now  only  a  torture,  a  peril.  There  would  be  no 
beautiful  reality,  all  his  own,  to  which  he  could 
come  back  when  the  day's  work  was  over,  as  to 
some  sacred  and  safe  retreat ;  she  was  now  the 
wife   of  another,   and  he  must  no  longer  think 
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of  her  as  hi.s  betrothed.  His  safe  retreat  had 
become  a  place  of  torment.  He  saw  that  life 
would  be  one  long  battle,  and  that  the  best  he 
could  hope  for  after  long  conflict,  was  so  far  to 
subdue  himself  that  he  should  dare  to  meet  her 
as  a  friend  ;  be  able,  perhaps,  to  serve  her  in 
some  faint,  far-off  way ;  be  at  least  able  to  carry 
a  brave  front,  and  cast  no  shadow  on  her  wedded 
happiness. 

But  was  she  hapi)y  'i  Had  she,  perhaps,  been 
forced  to  acquiesce,  in  obedience  to  her  father's 
wishes  ?  Count  Carossa  might  well  prove  an  im- 
portunate suitor,  and  decline  to  accept  as  final  her 
first  refusal.  Had  she  been  forced  against  her 
will  to  accept  him  ?  Or  had  he  really  won  her 
heart ;  and  did  she  now  see  that  the  past  was 
but  a  girlish  dream,  evanescent,  and  not  wholly 
sweet?  He  hardly  knew  which  of  these  possi- 
bilities pained  him  most ;  he  glanced  now  at  one, 
now  at  the  other,  till  the  misery  of  ignorance 
and  suspense  almost  maddened  him.  And  then, 
with  a  pang  of  the  worst  pain  he  had  yet  felt,  a 
horrible  new  idea  shot  through  his  mind. 

There  was  that  vile  slander  which  had  been 
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set  on  foot  two  yeai's  ago,  and  which  still  inevit- 
ably worked  its  poisonous  way,  groM^ng  more 
dangerous  with  age,  as  slanders  do.  Francesca 
had  heard  the  first  rumours,  Enrico  had  told 
him  as  much,  she  herself  at  Merlebank  had  half 
hinted  something  of  the  sort.  At  first  she  had 
indignantly  refused  to  credit  them,  but  when  the 
tale  was  in  every  one's  mouth,  why  then  her 
very  innocence  and  ignorance  of  the  world 
would  surely  make  her  credit  them  the  more 
easily ;  and  how  ready  the  Captain  would  be  to 
believe  anything  of  the  sort  touching  an  operatic 
singer,  he  realised  only  too  bitterly.  More  and 
more  as  he  thought  of  it  this  seemed  to  him  the 
only  explanation  of  the  marriage.  He  could  not 
believe  that  anything  else  could  possibly  have 
robbed  him  of  Francesca's  love.  But  if  all 
around  her  believed  him  to  be  not  only  guilty 
of  such  a  sin,  but  to  be  such  a  contemptible 
h3'pocrite  as  to  have  sought  his  own  pleasure 
under  the  cover  of  protecting  his  sister,  might 
she  not  possibly  have  been  induced  to  believe 
the  slander  too?  And,  once  believed,  such  a 
story  must  inevitably  kill  love.     For  a  while  he 
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sat  rapt  iu  the  miserable  contemplation  of  this 
thought,  then  suddenly  his  mind  revolted  from 
the  idea  of  any  kind  of  distrust  in  Fraucesca. 
No,  it  was  not  possible !  She  would  believe  in  him 
against  the  whole  world,  would  love  him  for  ever, 
not  for  any  merit  in  himself,  but  because  of  the 
truth,  and  purity,  and  beauty  of  her  own  nature. 
She  had  been  coerced  into  the  marriage  with 
Count  Carossa.  Again  he  fell  back  into  the 
weary  round  of  surmises,  rejecting  each  in  turn, 
but  always  confronted  by  the  terrible  realisation 
that,  however  the  marriage  had  been  brought 
about,  it  was  a  fact, — a  fact  which  gave  the 
death-blow  to  his  hope,  and  doomed  him  to  go 
through  life  alone. 

For  he  must  go  on  living,  and  must  face  the 
thought  at  once.  Indeed,  into  his  simple,  healthy 
mind  no  thought  of  death  had  entered,  though 
most  trul}^  life  looked  to  him  desolate  enough  ;  but 
it  is  in  times  of  great  trouble  that  a  good  man's 
real  character  is  tested,  and  every  dull,  monoton- 
ous day  of  work  in  Merlino's  Company  had  added 
something  to  his  manly  steadfastness,  and  gave  him 
power  now  to  go  straight  on  and  do  his  duty  with- 
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out  flinching.  He  brought  back  his  thoughts 
^^•ith  an  effort  to  the  present, — liigoJvfto  that  even- 
ing, the  necessit}"-  of  dining  at  once,  the  fear 
lest  his  trouble  should  at  all  mar  the  happiness 
of  Sardoni  and  Domenica,  his  best  friends,  and  a 
resolution  to  keep  the  news  from  them  if  possible 
till  their  wedding  was  over.  "With  this  thought 
in  his  mind  he  turned  to  the  glass,  saw  that 
trouble  was  very  legibly  stamped  on  his  face, 
and  resolved  to  dine  alone  at  some  restaurant, 
that  he  might  escape  observation.  On  the  stair- 
case he  met  Anita,  she  looked  up  at  him  in  a 
scared  way. 

'Do  not  speak  of  this  to  anyone  else,'  ho 
said,  in  a  low  voice ;  '  above  all,  not  to  Sardoni 
or  Domenica.  Let  it  be  onl}'  between  us  two, 
at  any  rate  till  after  the  M'edding.' 

She  promised,  although  she  was  far  from 
understanding  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
request,  and  Carlo  with  a  heavy  heart  passed 
on,  and  Avalked  slowly  down  Broad  Street.  He 
remembered,  as  lie  walked,  the  sense  of  horrible 
loneliness  which  had  seized  him  when  he  Avalked 
back   from  the  Strada  Nuova  to  Palazzo   Forti, 
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after  tlic  Pilgrim  had  sailed  from  Naples ;  but 
that  suffering  had  been  light  indeed  compared  to 
what  he  was  called  to  bear  to-day.  It  seemed  to 
him  now  that  he  was  alive  and  yet  dead,  that 
the  outer  shell  of  everj'day  existence  would  go 
on  in  a  mechanical  way,  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  but  that  the  heart  had  been  destroyed, 
and  that  nothing  could  ever  bring  it  back  to 
vitality. 

In  a  sort  of  dream  of  pain  he  watched  the 
passers-by,  and  wondered  whether  in  their  care- 
less talk  they,  too,  might  be  robbing  someone  of 
his  reputation,  and  doing  the  devil's  work  in  the 
world.  A  feeling  of  strong  resentment  rose  up  in 
his  mind,  he  walked  more  quickl}',  the  colour 
came  back  to  his  face,  and  his  liot,  southern 
blood  began  to  burn  and  tingle  in  his  veins  ;  if 
he  coidd  have  been  suddenly  confronted  by  the 
unknown  being  who  had  set  on  foot  this  slander 
he  coidd  have  killed  him,  at  least  so  in  his  hot 
indignation  he  fancied. 

Once  more  Nita's  bitter  words  rang  in  his 
ears ; — '  A  legal  bar  between  you  and  the  one  you 
love.' 
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*  After  all,'  urged  the  tempter,  '  are  you  not 
aiming-  at  the  impossible  ?  Why  should  you 
think  of  her  as  his  wife  when  the  thought  tor- 
tures you  ?  What !  you  mean  to  allow  no 
thought  that  you  could  not  lay  bare  to  her 
sight,  or  the  sight  of  her  husband  ?  Fool ! 
Give  up !  Is  such  love  as  j'ours  to  be  cramped, 
and  fettered,  and  starved ;  love  that  has  lasted  all 
these  years  ? ' 

'You'll  forgive  mo  making  bold  to  stop  you, 
sir,'  said  a  familiar  voice.  He  looked  round  and 
saw  Adamson,  the  scene-shifter.  *I  wanted  to 
catch  you  alone,  sir,  and  at  the  theatre  there  be 
always  others  within  hearing;  and  I  guessed 
you'd  be  glad  to  hear,  sir,  that  it's  all  come 
right.' 

The  sudden  reaction  from  the  terrible  tempta- 
tion to  the  story  of  the  honest-looking  old  man, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  first  friends  in  the 
troupe,  taxed  his  powers  to  the  utmost.  His 
brain  seemed  to  reel,  but  with  an  effort  he 
dragged  himself  back  to  the  recollection  of 
Adamson's  trouble.  His  daughter,  a  pretty 
American  girl,  sang  soprano  in  the  chorus,  and 
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for  some  time  licr  fallior  lind  been  vory  unoasv 
about  lier,  and  Carlo  had  watched  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest  the  progress  of  a  small  drama 
in  which  his  dresser,  Sebastiano,  played  the  part 
of  lover. 

'  It's  all  come  right,  sir,'  repeated  Adamson  ; 
'  and  it's  all  owing  to  j'ou.  I  don't  hnow  what 
you've  done  to  Sebastiano,  sir,  but  he's  hind  o' 
altered.  They're  ngoiiiu-  to  git  married  right 
away  !  ' 

The  need  of  giving  the  old  man  his  hearty 
sympathy  restored  Carlo  to  himself.  lie  went 
into  a  restaurant  and  ate  his  diinier  soberly,  but 
in  his  dark  sky  there  were  two  gleams  of  light : 
the  first  was  the  recollection  that  Nita's  heart 
had  been  at  length  reached  ;  the  second,  that  his 
hopes  for  Sebastiano  had  been  fulfilled.  There 
came  to  him,  too,  the  perception  that  there  was 
still  one  way  in  which  he  might  safely  serve 
Francesca.  He  could  pray  that  her  marriage 
might  be  a  happy  one.  There  was  at  least  that 
still  to  be  hoped  for. 

He  went  back  to  the  Lafayette,  found  a 
letter    which    he    had    written    earlier    in    the 
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day  to  Eurico,  and  added  the  following  brief 
postscrijit  : — 

'  AYliy  did  yon  tell  mo  nothing  of  Count 
Carossa's  marriage  ?  Send  me  all  particulars,  if 
you  can,  to  x^ew  York.' 

More  than  that  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  put  even  to  his  friend,  but  to  Clare  he  wrote  a 
long  letter  and  poured  out  all  his  trouble,  for  she 
was  a  NNoman,  and  he  knew  she  would  under- 
stand. Then,  relieved  a  little  by  this,  he  took 
the  letters  himself  to  the  post,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  theatre.  In  Locust  Street,  close  to  the 
stage-door,  he  met  Sardoni,  Avho  was  much  too 
full  of  his  own  affairs  to  be  very  observant. 

'  The  day  is  fixed  at  last,'  he  said,  cheerfully  ; 
'it  is  to  be  at  New  York  next  Sunday  week. 
Will  you  be  my  best  man,  old  fellow  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  will.  Jack,  if  j'ou  wish  it,'  said 
Carlo.  '  Does  your  father  come  out  for  the 
wedding  ? ' 

'  Xo  ;  but  he  has  asked  us  to  stay  with  him 
in  the  autumn,  and  your  letter  has  evidently 
done  a  good  deal  towards  reconciling  him  to  the 
notion.     We  owe  everything  to  you,  Val.' 
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Carlo  turned  into  his  dressing-room,  only  to 
be  confronted  by  Sebastiano.  He  had  heard  too 
much  of  marriages  that  day,  but  yet  must  con- 
gratulate his  dresser,  and,  as  he  put  on  his 
jester's  costume  of  red  and  yellow  motley,  must 
listen  to  the  storj^  old  Adamson  had  told  him,  all 
over  again. 

*  Why,  signor  ! '  exclaimed  Sebastiano  when 
he  had  finished  his  tale,  '  sec  !  You  have  put  the 
red  stocking  on  the  left  leg  instead  of  the  yellow 
one  !      One   niiglit  think  that  aou  were  in  niv 


case 
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Carlo  smiled  good-naturedly,  congratulated  the 
dresser  again  and  dismissed  him ;  but  when  he 
Avas  alone  he  bowed  his  head  on  his  hands  and 
sat  for  a  long  time  motionless,  overwhelmed  by  a 
sense  of  his  utter  desolation.  What  was  there  left 
to  him  ?  Well,  there  was  a  certain  increasing 
fame.  But,  after  all,  what  was  that  ?  Success 
was  sweet,  and  yet  in  a  way  it  did  but  make  him 
feel  his  loneliness  the  more.  Often  enough  the 
tears  would  start  to  his  eyes  when  he  read  glow- 
ing praise  of  his  artistic  work,  because  he  could 
not  help  thinking  how  such  things  would  have 
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pleased  his  mother.  The  chief  worth  of  all  such 
recognition  is  the  pleasvire  it  gives  to  those  who 
love  us,  and  he  now  stood  practically  alone  in  the 
world  ;  success  and  fame  would  be  his,  but  neither 
father  nor  mother,  neither  wife  nor  child,  would 
be  present  with  him  to  make  them  seem  worth 
while. 

The  voice  of  the  call-boy  roused  him  from  his 
sad  thoughts.     He  Avrung  his  hands  together. 

*  My  God,  help  me  ! '    he  groaned. 

Then  taking  up  his  jester's  cap  with  its 
gold  coxcomb,  he  made  his  way  to  the  wings 
and  was  soon  transformed  into  the  malicious, 
mocking  Rigoletto,  playing  the  part  with  his 
customary  skill,  and  receiving  with  his  usual 
quiet  modesty  the  thunder  of  applause  which 
rewarded  him. 
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'  Ab,  well,  the  world  is  discreut ; 

There  are  plenty  to  pause  and  wait  ; 
But  here  was  a  mau  who  set  his  feet 

Sometimes  in  advance  of  fate. 

'  Never  rode  to  the  wrong  s  redrei^ing 

A  Avorthier  paladin. 
Shall  he  not  hear  the  blessing — 

"  Good  and  faitliful,  enter  in  ?  " ' 

"WlIITTIF.n, 

A  MONTH  passed  by.  In  his  outer  life  Carlo  went 
tlirough  the  series  of  farewell  performances  at 
New  York,  attended  Sardoni's  -sveddiug-,  and 
travelled  back  to  Italy.  In  his  inner  life  he 
fought  a  terrible  battle  and  came  out  conqueror. 

Xo  further  details  of  Francesca's  marriage 
had  as  yet  reached  him  to  I'elievc  his  mi.sery  of 
ignorance  and  suspense.  Apparently  both  Chirc 
and  Enrico  shrank  from  touching-  on  so  difficult 
a  subject,  and  all  he  had  received  by  way  of 
answer  to  his  letter  was   a    copy  of   Iho    T'<)!t}(f 
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from  Enrico,  containing  the  same  paragraph 
which  Mile,  cle  Caisne  had  enclosed. 

The  shrewd-looking  official,  who  presided  at 
the  hurcfiN  in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  hotels  at 
Genoa,  sat  speculating  to  himself  as  he  saw  the 
mueh-talked-of  baritone  pass  into  the  breakfast- 
room  on  the  morning  after  Merlino's  Company- 
had  landed  in  Italy. 

There  was  something  about  Donati's  face 
which  he  could  not  understand  :  it  was  not  the 
face  one  woidd  have  expected  in  a  man  who,  at 
six-and-twenty,  had  achieved  a  striking  success, 
and  who  was  said  to  be  the  finest  baritone  in 
Europe.  Sorrow  had  not  hardened  him  or  soured 
him,  but  it  had  added  a  sort  of  depth  to  his 
expression,  and  just  now  he  bore  ah\ays  the  look 
of  one  who  has  imposed  on  himself  a  strong 
rcstiaint. 

The  official  was  pleased  when,  on  leaving  the 
breakfast-room.  Carlo  came  to  the  bureau  to  buy 
some  stamps,  and  he  adroitly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prefer  a  request. 

'  Will  you  write  j'our  name  in  the  visitors' 
book,    signer?'    he    said.       'Everyone    in    the 
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place  is  looking  forward  to  your  appearance 
to-night,  you  will  see  the  theatre  will  be  packed 
from  floor  to  ceiling  !  Your  full  name,  if  you 
will  favour  us,  signor  ;  the  autograph  will  be 
valuable.' 

Carlo  smiled  a  little  at  the  thought  that  his 
very  commonplace  handwriting  should  be  in 
demand ;  then,  happening  to  glance  up  the  page 
at  the  names  of  the  other  visitors,  his  heart 
suddenly  leapt  into  his  mouth  as  he  read,  '  II 
Conte  Carossa,  c  Contessa  Carossa.'  The  names 
were  both  apparently  written  in  the  Count's 
writing.     lie  turned  quickly  to  the  concierge. 

'  Count  Carossa  is  still  in  the  hotel  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  signor  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  out  just  at 
this  moment,  but  he  has  taken  his  rooms  for  u 
week.  The  Contessa  is  in  the  ■'sa/otfo.  I  saw  her 
go  in  just  now.' 

For  a  moment  ho  hesitated.  Francesca  was 
here  imder  the  same  roof  with  him  I  Dared  he 
seek  her  out ':'  Dared  ho  hear  from  her  own 
lips  the  whole  truth':'  When  he  had  landed  on 
the  previous  evening  he  had  sent  off  another 
urgent  letter  imploring  Enrico   to   write,  or,  if 
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possible,  to  come  and  see  him  at  Genoa,  where 
they  had  accepted  a  brief  engagement ;  but  now 
to  be  told  that  Francesca  was  close  to  him  threw 
him  completely  off  his  balance,  and  an  impulse 
scarcely  resistible  drove  him  towards  the  salotto. 
Should  he  not  enter,  that  room  ?  Shoidd  he  not 
see  her  at  least  for  this  once  ?  And  yet  every 
throbbing  pidse  within  him  warned  him  not  to 
do  so,  proved  to  him  beyond  dispute  that  for 
Francesca's  sake  and  for  his  own  he  had  far 
better  not  seek  her  out. 

"With  a  struggle  that  seemed  to  him  bitter  as 
death,  he  forced  himself  to  pass  by  that  closed 
door,  and  to  go  upstairs  to  his  room.  He  was 
not  left  long  in  peace,  for  Gigi — who  had  grown 
into  a  very  manly  little  fellow  of  nearly  seven 
years  old,  and  who  had  been  greatly  improved 
by  two  years  at  a  good  school  in  New  York — 
came  bounding  in  with  an  eager  request. 

'  Zio  carOy  don't  you  remember  you  promised 
to  take  me  to  Villa  Pallavicini  this  morning  ^ 
I  guess  we'll  ne\'er  be  likely  to  get  a  finer 
day,  and  I  do  so  dreffly  want  to  sec  the  foun- 
tains ! ' 
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Though  sick  at  heart,  Carlo  would  not  refuse 
the  little  fellow's  petitiou,  aud  he  dragged  him- 
self over  to  Pcgli,  trying  hard  to  enter  into 
Gigi's  happiness,  listening  to  his  raptures  over 
the  beautiful  gardens,  and  smiling  politely  when, 
their  eonductor — a  wizen,  shrewd-looking,  little 
man — made  time-honoured  jokes,  and  tried  to  be 
facetious.  Xcither  the  glorious  views  of  sea  and 
mountain,  nor  the  lovely  groves  of  ilex,  olive, 
eucalyptus,  and  pine  trees,  nor  the  glowing  colour 
of  the  aloes  and  rhododendrons,  could  rouse  in 
him  that  day  the  slightest  pleasure.  CJigi 
chattered  merrily  as  they  rowed  in  a  little  boat 
under  charge  of  a  broad-shouldered,  kindly  old 
boatman  through  the  stalactite  caves,  aud  gave 
a  shout  of  delight  when,  as  they  passed  on,  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  fountains,  they  saw  one  of 
the  gardeners  carrying  out  the  usual  practical 
joke  of  turning  the  watering-hose  in  the  direc- 
tion of  some  visitors,  Avho  fled  with  good-natured 
laughter. 

*  Look,  zio  cai'O  !  oh,  do  look  ! '  cried  the  child, 
clapping  his  hands. 

And    Carlo,    glancing    round,    saw,    onlv    a 
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stoiic's-tlirow  from  liim,  on  1lic  hniik,  a  little 
group  of  visitors,  and  among  tlicm  Connt 
Carossa  and  Francesca. 

Slic  did  not  see  him,  and,  after  one  long- 
look,  lie  turned  away  with  a  sick,  dizz}"  feeling, 
and  knew  that  he  was  answering  the  boatman's 
remarks  at  random,  and  vaguely  A^'ondered 
\\-liether,  after  the  first  shock,  that  sight  would 
grow  more  bearable  to  him. 

How  he  lived  through  that  day  ho  never 
quite  knew,  but  he  had  learnt  the  truth  of  the 
words  which  he  had  sjioken  to  Anita  at  Phil- 
adeljihia  that  '  Nothing  is  impossible ; '  and 
when  the  evening  came,  though  Sardoni  had 
dined  with  him,  and  stayed  afterwards  talking 
of  Domeuica's  perfections,  and  of  his  anxiety 
about  his  father's  first  sight  of  her.  Carlo  had 
betrayed  nothing,  but  seemed  as  ready  as  ever 
to  sympathise  with  his  friend's  affairs. 

So  engrossed  was  the  tenor  with  his  own 
happiness  that  he  was  amazed  when,  that  even- 
ing at  the  theatre,  Anita  drew  him  aside,  and, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  for  his  advice. 

'  You  arc  Carlo's  friend  ! '  she  said,  in  low, 
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hurried  tones ;  '  for  God's  sake  tell  me  what 
to  do !  The  Contessa  Carossa  is  sitting  in  the 
stalls !     Shall  I  tell  Carlo  before  he  goes  on  ?' 

Sardoni  stared. 

*  Who,  in  Heaven's  name,  may  tlie  Contessa 
Carossa  be?'  he  asked. 

'  Insomnia  !  I  forgot  you  had  not  been  told ! 
He  kept  it  from  you  because  he  would  not  have 
you  troubled  at  the  time  of  your  wedding.  She 
is  Francesca  liritton,  the  girl  he  was  to  have 
married !  He  heard  Avhen  we  were  at  Phil- 
adelphia that  she  had  become  the  wafe  of  Count 
Carossa.' 

Sardoni  gave  an  inarticulate  exclamation  of 
rage  and  regret. 

'He  must  be  told!'  he  said.  *A  sudden 
shock  like  that  might  make  him  break  down. 
I  will  tell  him  myself ! ' 

Nita  thanked  him.  She  was  dressed  in  the 
coquettish  costume  of  Carmen,  but  for  the  first 
time  Sardoni  noticed  a  softened  look  about  her 
face.  He  saw  that  she  had  begun  at  last  really 
to  care  for  her  brother,  and  that  apparently 
Coraerio,  who  was  also  engaged  at  Genoa  during 
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the  summer  season,  bad  not  regained  liis  old 
influence  with  her.  This,  however,  was  but  the 
first  night  of  the  engagement, — he  wondered 
greatly  whether  her  strength  would  hold  out 
to  the  end.  And  then  he  thought  wrathfully 
of  Francesca  Britton,  and  remembered  with 
compunction  how  he  had  talked  of  nothing  for 
the  last  few  weeks  but  his  own  happiness  ;  and 
with  regret,  and  perplexity,  and  admiration  for 
his  friend  all  mingled,  he  knocked  at  the  dress- 
ing-room door,  determined  to  speak  out  plainly 
and  prepare  his  companion  for  what  awaited  him. 

Carlo  had  just  dismissed  Sebastiano,  and  was 
fully  equipped  in  the  picturesque  costume  of 
Escamillo,  the  Toreador,  with  its  green  velvet 
jacket  and  knickerbockers  faced  with  gold, 
broad  red-and-gold  sash,  tan-coloured  gaiters, 
and  red  flag  thrown  across  the  left  shoulder. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  Sardoni  began 
abruptly. 

*  I  have  just  been  talking  to  your  sistei*,  Val. 
She  thought,  and  I  think,  too,  that  you  ought 
to  be  prepared  beforehand.  Count  Carossa  and 
his  wife  are  in  the  theatre.' 
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An  exclamation  of  wonder  and  dismay  escaped 
Carlo.  lie  hvp;un  to  pace  the  room  in  terrible 
agitation. 

'  Why  did  you  keep  your  trouble  from  me, 
Yal?'  said  Sardoni,  reproachfully.  'And  -what, 
in  Heaven's  name,  can  have  made  any  woman 
forsake  a  man  like  you?' 

Carlo  turned  upon  him  with  a  fierce  gesture. 

'  Not  one  word  against  her  ! '  ho  cried.  '  8ho 
was  free— quite  free  !  And  what  am  I  to  deserve 
her,  indeed  ? — a  stage-singer  with  a  tarnished 
reputation  ! ' 

'What!  You  think,  then,  it  was  that 
slander?'  ejaculated  Sardoni,  understanding 
better  why  Carlo  had  kept  all  from  him  during 
this  month. 

'  I  don't  know  ! — T  can't  tell!  For  God's  sake. 
Jack,  don't  talk,  or  1  think  I  shall  go  mad  ! ' 

Again  he  walked  to  and  fro,  struggling 
with  the  thoughts  which  rushed  in  wild  con- 
fusion through  his  brain.  Why  did  Francesca 
come  to  hear  him  sing  ?  It  was  so  altogether 
unlike  her  to  d(  so  imder  the  circumstances. 
Had   she   come   to   prove   her   indifference? — or 
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(lid  she  still  care  for  him,  and  snatch  at  this 
chance  of  seeing  him  ? — or  was  she  too  much 
in  awe  of  her  husband  to  decline  to  go  to  the 
theatre  ?  Each  thought  seemed  to  him  almost 
equally  intolerable.  But  time  was  passing,  and 
he  must  somehow  manage  to  get  himself  in 
hand.  As  he  walked  he  prayed,  and  as  he 
praj'ed  he  became  once  more  willing  to  face 
whatever  was  sent.  For  he  wasted  no  time  in 
vain  questionings  as  to  why  this  particular 
trouble  should  have  come  to  him,  and  how  it 
could  possibly  work  for  the  general  good.  His 
strength  lay  in  a  habit  of  taking  even  the  smaller 
details  of  life  as  God's  ordering,  and  in  a  firm 
conviction  that  no  man  is  ever  set  to  do  anything 
that  is  beyond  his  strength. 

Francesca  had  married  Count  Carossa.  That 
being  so,  he  must  and  could  learn  to  bear  the 
thought.     Nothing  was  impossible  ! 

'  Forgive  me,  dear  old  fellow,  for  speaking 
sharply ! '  he  said,  turning  back  to  Sardonic 
'  After  all,  Jack,  I  shall  know  now  if  she  is 
happy  or  not ;  and  if  all  is  well  with  her,  why 
nothing  else  matters  much.' 

VOL.  111.  N 
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Sardoni  bit  lils  lip ;  Avhcn  he  could  see 
clearly  again  lie  found  that  Carlo  was  putting 
on  his  Spanish  hat,  and  preparing  to  go  to 
the  wings.  He  went  with  him,  choosing  a 
position  from  which  he  could  watch  his  friend's 
entrance   and   reception. 

The  part  of  Escamillo,  though  small,  suited 
him  admirably,  nor  could  any  scene  have  been 
better  chosen  for  his  reappearance  in  Italy 
than  the  picturesque  entry  of  the  bull-fighter. 
Sardoni  wondered  greatly  how  the  Contessa 
Carossa  felt  down  there  in  the  stalls,  as  she 
Avatchcd  with  the  rest  the  entrance  of  the 
torch-light  procession,  and  saw  the  crowd  group 
itself  and  look  expectantly  towards  the  back 
of  the  stage,  till,  amid  a  chorus  of  '  Hurrah 
for  brave  Escamillo ! '  the  slight,  graceful  figure 
in  toreador  costume  advanced  through  a  little 
lane  of  torches. 

Carlo's  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  the 
Genoese  audience  greeted  him  warmly ;  he  took 
off  his  black  velvet  hat  and  bowed  with  the 
mingled  dignity  and  simplicity  of  manner  which 
made  him   at    once    revered    and  loved    by   so 
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many.  Then,  quickly  turning-  from  the  homage 
of  the  audience  to  the  business  of  his  part, 
and  resuming  the  bold,  genial  bearing  of  Es- 
camillo,  he  drained  the  wine-cup  handed  to 
him,  tossed  it  across  the  stage  to  one  of 
the  chorus,  and  broke  forth  into  the  well- 
known  Toreador  Song. 

His  beautiful  voice,  the  vigour  of  his  acting, 
the  imaginative  power  conveyed  by  each  look 
and  gesture,  held  the  audience  spell-bovmd,  and 
Sardoni  marvelled  how,  mider  the  circumstances, 
he   could   sing   the   refrain   of — 

'  Bear  thou  in  mind,  when  combat  thee  elates, 
Two  bright  eyes  fondly  regard. 
For  thee  a  fond  heart  waits.  Toreador.' 

At  the  close  of  the  first  verse  the  theatre 
rang  with  shouts  of  'Bravo.'  And  then  once 
again  came  the  graphic  description  of  the  bidl- 
fight,  till,  by  mere  gesture  and  expression,  he 
brought  the  whole  scene  vividly  before  the 
audience.  Most  of  them  had  heard  Cavmen 
before,  and  had  seen  the  baritone  more  or 
less  energetically  flap  his  red  flag.  But  Carlo 
actually  made  them  feel   the  suspense  and  ex- 
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citement  of  the  real  contest.  He  surpassed 
himself,  and  Avhen  once  more  the  retrain  had 
been  sung  the  whole  house  rose,  and  with 
frantic  cheering  gave  the  new  baritone  an 
ovation.  Not  one  of  the  applaudcrs  guessed 
that  the  song  had  been  to  the  singer  a  tor- 
turing effort,  a  mockery  almost  intolerable ;  or 
dreamed  how  his  heart  was  aching  as  he  stood 
there  acknowledging  their  thanks.  Not  till 
the  end  did  he  dare  to  look  towards  the 
place  where  they  had  told  him  Francesea  was 
sitting ;  but,  as  he  stood  close  to  the  foot- 
lights, bowing  his  acknowledgments,  he  ventured 
one  keen,  searching  glance  ;  he  would,  at  least, 
learn  if  she  looked  well  and  happy,  would 
try  to  gauge  the  Count's  character. 

But  he  had  expected  too  much  of  himself; 
all  was  confusion;  he  could  only  see  that  the 
Count  Mas  frantically  applauding  him,  and  that 
Francesca's  eyes  were  shining  and  her  cheeks 
glowing.  After  that  brief  glance  the  whole 
house  swam  before  him,  and  the  only  thing 
for  him  to  do  was  to  get  through,  us  quickly 
as  might  be,  his   brief  dialogue  with   Carmen, 
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and  niavcli  off  amid  the  greetings  of  his  comrades 
\Yhile  the  orchestra  once  more  played  the  Tore- 
ador air.  The  moment  he  was  behind  the 
scenes  his  brisk,  blithe  step  changed,  there 
Avas  a  sort  of  relief  in  being  able  to  relax 
the  strain  he  had  pnt  on  himself,  yet  never, 
even  in  the  first  shock  of  the  news  of  Fran- 
cesca's  marriage,  had  he  felt  such  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  loss  and  loneliness  as  now 
when  he  had  actnall}'  seen  her  sitting  beside 
her  hvisband  in  the  theatre.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  lock  himself  into  his  dressing-room,  but 
something  made  him  hesitate ;  if  he  were  alone 
he  should  think,  and  if  he  thought,  he  .should 
be  lost ;  the  only  chance  of  his  being  able 
to  keep  his  faculties  clear  for  the  rest  of 
the  opera  lay  in  avoiding  thought  as  far  as 
possible,  xifter  a  minute  he  forced  himself 
to  go  to  the  green-room  and  to  join  in  the 
conversation,  and  there  he  remained  through 
the  interval,  till  the  call-boy  summoned  him 
again,  and  Sebastiano  handed  him  a  striped 
scarf  instead  of  the  red  one.  Flinging  it  across 
his  shoulder  he  stepped  on  to  the  stage,  changed 
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himself  with  an  effort  into  the  Toreador  with 
his  careless  geniality,  received  with  cool  in- 
difference Don  Jose's  indignation,  and,  when 
challenged  to  fight,  gave  a  masterly  represent- 
ation of  southern  passion,  springing  like  a 
tiger  on  his  foe,  and,  with  drawn  knife,  fighting 
desperately.  All  was  speedily  over,  and  again 
he  waited  behind  the  scenes  to  sing  the  refrain 
of  the  Toreador  Song  in  the  distance, 

'You  look  tired,  Donati/  remarked  Caffieri. 
Confoundedly  hot,  isn't  it  ? ' 

He  assented,  though  all  the  time  he  was 
shivering  from  head  to  foot.  It  was  doubly  hard 
to  sing  those  words  in  cold  blood  off  the  stage. 
But  he  got  through  them  somehow,  and  leaning 
wearily  against  the  wall  of  the  passage  waited  till 
the  cries  of  *  Donati ! '  rose  to  a  roar,  and  then  he 
pulled  himself  together,  crossed  the  stage,  and 
stepped  out  before  the  curtain  to  accept  the 
homage  which  just  then  meant  to  him  so 
little. 

*  What  must  be  borne  can  be  borne,'  he  said 
to  himself  again  and  again ;  '  and  at  least  Fran- 
cesca  is  happy.' 
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And  now  the  end  of  the  opera  was  drawing 
near,  and  his  part  was  ahnost  over.  Nita  watched 
him  with  mingled  wonder  and  sympathy  as  they 
waited  side  by  side  for  their  last  entrance :  ho 
was  grave  and  silent,  and  the  chorus  from  the 
stage  of  '  Yiva  Escamillo  ! '  jarred  npon  him  she 
fancied,  yet,  though  the  wistful  look  in  his  eyes 
told  plainly  of  his  trouble  he  was  still  ready  as 
usual  to  think  of  other  people. 

'  There  is  a  horrible  draught  here ! '  he  ex- 
claimed, '  you  will  take  cold,  Nita.' 

And  so  saying  he  wrapped  his  red  scarf  round 
her  Avhite  shoulders,  snatching  it  off  again 
adroitly  when  they  advanced  on  to  the  stage. 
iSomehow  she  had  never  felt  so  near  to  him  as  at 
that  minute.  She  knew  so  well  what  it  was  that 
made  him  tremble  as,  with  his  arm  round  her,  he 
sang  the  pathetic  little  farewell  of  the  Toreador, 
knew  so  well  what  it  cost  him  to  utter  the  words, 
'  If  thou  lovest  me,  Carmen,  thou  shalt  smile  by- 
and-by  ;  thou  ahalt  be  proud  of  me.' 

Together  they  were  just  singing  their  mutual 
avowal  of  love,  the  house  was  hushed  to  catch  the 
exquisitely  blended  voices  in  the  last  soft  repeti- 
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tion  of  *  Yes,  I  love  thee  ! '  when  from  the  gallery 
there  rose  a  hoarse  crj-  —  the  most  terrible  cry 
that  can  be  raised  in  any  great  gathering — the 
cry  of  *  Fire  ! ' 

Y/ith  a  shriek  Nita  tore  herself  away  and 
rushed  from  the  stage,  and  in  one  instant  it 
seemed  to  Carlo  that  the  whole  house  was  in  an 
uproar.  He  shouted  an  assurance  that  there  was 
no  danger ;  he  begged  Marioni  to  go  on  Avith  the 
opera  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Then  he  stood  like 
a  statue  in  the  front  of  the  stage,  though  all  around 
him  his  companions  were  flying,  though  women 
were  shrieking,  though  Marioni  dragged  him  by 
the  arm,  imploring  him  to  save  himself  while  yet 
there  was  time.  He  shook  himself  free,  and  re- 
mained gazing  down  at  the  seething  mass  of 
people  in  the  stalls,  spite  of  all  the  confusion 
keeping  his  eye  steadily  on  Count  Carossa  and 
his  wife,  till  at  length,  with  a  pang  of  wrath  and 
astonishment  he  saw  the  Count  force  a  way 
through  the  crowd  for  a  beautiful  fair-haired 
girl  beside  him  who  seemed  to  be  almost  faint- 
ing with  terror,  and  leave  Francesca  to  take  care 
of  herself. 
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But  indignation  soon  gave  place  to  a  thrill  of 
wild  exultation.  At  least  it  Avas  his  part  to 
shield  her  now,  —  her  husband  had  left  her, 
and  that  time  which  he  had  tlionght  might  pos- 
sibly come  in  some  dim  future  had  arrived — he 
might  serve  her — might,  perhaps,  save  her  from 
death. 

He  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  stage,  leapt  down 
into  the  deserted  orchestra,  dashed  aside  the 
music-stands  which  impeded  his  jjrogress,  cleared 
the  barrier  at  a  bound,  and,  with  the  agility 
which  was  natural  to  him  increased  by  the  fearful 
excitement,  forced  his  way  to  Francesca. 

*  Carlino  !  '  she  cried,  joy,  fear,  and  relief 
mingling  in  her  tone  as  she  snatched  his  hands 
in  hers  ;  '  I  knew  you  would  come.  I  couldn'  t 
go  with  Count  Carossa  ! ' 

He  dropped  her  hands,  perplexed,  troubled, 
utterly  surprised.  That  Francesca  under  the  cir- 
cumstances should  have  spoken  thus,  seemed  to 
him  wholl}'-  unlike  her.  The  marriage  had  been  a 
forced  one,  undoubtedly,  but  j^et  how  doubl}' 
strange  of  her  to  come  and  hear  him  that  night ; 
how  immensely  she  must  have  altered  to  greet 
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him  now  with  such  words.  Terror  must  surcl}' 
have  made  her  forget  all  else. 

'Don't  be  afraid,'  he  said,  very  gentl}',  j'ct 
with  a  manner  so  restrained  that  she  instantly 
noticed  it;  'even  if  this  is  not  wholly  a  false 
alarm  our  best  hope  of  escaping  unhurt  is  just  to 
stay  here  quietly.  See,  if  you  don't  mind  my 
holding  you  like  this  I  think  I  can  prevent  your 
being  pushed  by  the  crowd.' 

'  Carlo,'  she  said,  quickly,  relapsing  into 
English  ;    '  are  you  angry  with  me  ?  ' 

'  I  ?  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  I 
am  not  angry  at  all,  not  in  the  least.' 

'  T  couldn't  helf)  it ;  I  couldn't  go  with  the 
Count,  and  not  know  what  had  happened  to  you. 
Arc  you  thinking  of  what  people  will  say  ? ' 

'  No,  that  matters  very  little.  But  I  fear  you 
did  wrong  to  stay.' 

'  Wrong,  when  I  love  you  ? ' 

'  For  God's  sake  be  silent ! '  he  cried,  in  a 
voice  wrung  with  pain.  '  I  dare  not  let  you  speak 
such  words  to  me.  Let  us  say  no  more  at  all. 
Perhaps  the  way  will  soon  be  clear,  and  I  can 
take  vou  back  to  the  Count.     I  don't  understand 
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hovr  he  could  possibly  leave  you  behind;  he  is 
very  much  to  be  blamed.' 
Her  ej^es  were  full  of  tears, 

*  You  must  not  be  A-exed  with  him,'  she  said, 
falteringly  ;  '  it  was  my  doing.  I  would  not  go, 
and  it  was  right  that  he  should  think  first  of  his 
wife  ;  she  M'as  almost  fainting.' 

'  His  wife ! '  gasped  Carlo.  *  His  wife  ! 
Francesca  !  speak  !  speak !  tell  me  what  you 
mean ! ' 

His  manner  terrified  her. 

*  AVhy,  he  married  Flora  Britton,  that  prett}' 
Scotch  cousin  of  mine  ;  she  had  been  staying  with 
us  since  her  mother's  death.' 

For  answer  Carlo,  regardless  of  all  else, 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  had  the  panic  in  the 
theatre  caused  their  death  he  would  scarcely  have 
murmured,  for  in  that  moment  of  exquisite  relief, 
in  that  restoration  to  him  of  all  he  thought  he 
had  lost,  he  lived  through  whole  years  of 
rapture. 

*  My  own !  ray  darling  !  Can  you  ever  for- 
give me  ? '  he  cried. 

'  I  don't  understand,'  sobbed  Francesca  ;  '  but 
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nothing  iiiatttrs  since  you  love  me  still ;  nothing 
matters  now  -svc  are  together  once  more.' 

He  thrust  his  hand  impatiently  into  the 
toreador  costume,  and  drawing  forth  an  envelope 
held  it  towards  her. 

'  I  can't  tell  you,'  he  said  ;  '  but  look  at  these, 
and  you  will  perhaps  forgive  me.' 

"With  blank  astonishment  she  looked  at  the 
cutting  from  the  Times  announcing  her  own  mar- 
riage to  Count  Carossa. 

*  Ah,  who  could  have  done  so  cruel  a  thing  ! ' 
she  exclaimed.  '  This  never  could  ha-\-e  been  in 
the  Times  at  all,  or,  of  course,  we  should  have 
heard  of  it.  Who  could  have  had  it  printed 
like  this  on  purpose?' 

'  I  see  it  now  ! '  said  Carlo.  '  It  must  ha^-e 
been  Comerio's  vengeance  ! ' 

His  wrath  was  almost  swallowed  up  in  the 
strange  perception  that  began  to  steal  over  him 
of  how  completely  evil  had  defeated  its  own  ends. 
Comerio's  vengeance  had  actually  been  the  means 
of  winning  for  himself  Anita's  sympathy  and  love. 

'  The  hj-mn  we  sang  at  Flora's  wedding,'  ob- 
served  Francesca,   '  and   her  monogram  '  F.  B.' 
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just  like  mine — liow  horribly  it  must  all  luivc 
fitted  in!     This  letter,  too  I — Avho  wrote  it?' 

'  It  is  from  Mile,  de  Caisne  ;  she  was  engaged 
at  the  San  Carlo,  but  I'll  never  believe  that  she 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  false  notice. 
Comerio  was  singing  at  the  San  Carlo,  too. 
He  must  have  induced  her  to  write  the  account 
and  send  the  papers,  and  himself  have  inserted 
that  thing.  I  don't  like  Elise  de  Caisne,  but  she 
would  never  have  lent  herself  to  a  fraud  like 
that.' 

'  How  horribly  the  people  cry  out  near  the 
doors  ! '  exclaimed  Francesca,  able  now  for  the 
first  time  to  realise  a  little  A\hat  was  going  on 
round  her.  '  Oh,  Carlo !  how  frightened  I 
should  be  if  you  were  not  here  with  me  I ' 

The  panic  had  evidently  not  been  without 
some  cause,  for  clouds  of  smoke  came  from  the 
back  of  the  stage,  and  a  strong  smell  of  burning 
filled  the  place.  It  was  quite  apparent  that 
whatever  fire  there  was  must  be  behind  the 
scenes,  but  Carlo,  with  good  reason,  feared  for 
Francesca  the  dangers  of  the  crowd  far  more 
than  the  danger  of  the  flames. 
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They  were  now  almost  alone  iu  the  stalls, 
and  the  space  between  them  and  the  stage  was 
perfectly  clear,  for  everyone  had  fled  from  the 
source  of  danger  and  had  rushed  to  the  doors, 
where  a  horrible  struggle  was  going  on. 

*Is  Captain  Britton  in  Genoa  P'  asked  Carlo. 

*  Yes,  we  are  all  here  in  the  Pilgr'un — 
Uncle  George,  and  Kate,  and  Clare.  Oh,  how 
frightened  they  will  be  if  they  hear  of  this  panic 
before  we  get  out ! ' 

'  Where  had  they  arranged  to  meet  you  P' 
'  Uncle  George  and  father  were  to  call  for  me 
at  the  hotel  where  Renato  and  Flora  are  staying. 
It  was  such  a  chance  that  I  came  at  all,  for  you 
know  how  little  father  likes  theatre-going.  But 
they  came  to  the  yacht  this  morning,  and  begged 
to  have  me  for  the  day,  and  said  they  had  taken 
places  for  Carmen,  and  father  never  likes  to  say 
"No,"  and  so  I  came,  not  knowing  till  we 
landed  that  Flora  had  planned  it  all  on  purpose 
that  I  should  hear  you  sing.' 

*  They  will  be  terribly  anxious  about  you  ! 
Do  you  think  you  could  be  brave  enough  to 
walk  into  this  smoke,  which  is  driving  everyone 
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else  away  ?  I  believe  we  should  have  a  very  f air 
chance  of  escaping  through  the  orchestra.' 

*  Yes,  yes — let  us  come  ! '  she  cried.  '  I  am 
not  afraid  of  anything  with  you  !' 

He  wrapped  her  shaAvl  round  her,  cleared  the 
way  for  her  towards  the  orchestra,  lifted  her 
over  the  barrier,  and,  quickly  following  himself, 
advanced  cautiously  through  the  smoke-filled 
passages.  Before  long  he  stumbled  up  against 
Sardoni. 

'  You  here,  Jack  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  Can  we 
get  out  ?     How  did  it  happen  ? ' 

'  You  can  get  out  all  right,'  said  Sardoni. 
'  The  fire  is  almost  got  under ;  they  are  working 
away  splendidly  with  the  tire-engines.  I  was 
just  coming  to  look  for  you.  How  it  started  no 
one  knows,  imlcss  it  was  from  one  of  the  matches 
flung  down  when  they  were  smoking  in  the  camp- 
scene, — and  yet  I  don't  see  how  that  can  have 
been.  You'll  get  none  of  the  fun  here  ;  come 
and  look  at  it.' 

'  Not  now  ;  Miss  Britten's  people  will  be 
anxious  ;  we  must  get  out  as  quickly  as  may  be. 
There  is  no  crowd  at  the  stage-door,  I  suppose  ?' 
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'  A  fire-engine  or  two  blocking  the  way,  per- 
haps— nothing  worse.  But  what  in  Heaven's 
name  has  hajjpenecl,  Val?' 

He  ghmccd  for  an  instant  at  the  sweet, 
girlish  face,  which,  not  long  before,  he  had 
watched  Avith  indignant  wonder. 

'  Comerio's  vengeance  I '  said  Carlo,  in  a  low 
voice ;  then,  turning  back,  he  said,  *  Francesca, 
this  is  my  friend  >Sardoni,  of  whom  you  have 
often  heard.' 

Francesca  shook  hands  with  him  warmly. 

'And  how  about  Madame  MerlinoP'  she 
asked.     '  Is  she  quite  safe  ? ' 

'  I  took  her  back  to  the  hotel  with  my  wife,' 
said  Sardoni ;  *  and  I  belicA'e  on  the  way  back  I 
passed  Coimt  Carossa,' 

'  He  was  obliged  to  try  and  get  his  wife  out 
quickly,'  explained  Francesca.  *  Oh,  I  hope 
Flora  wasn't  hurt  in  the  crowd  !  Do  let  us  get 
back  to  them !' 

'  Come  with  us,  Jack,  if  you  don't  mind,' 
said  Carlo ;  and  together  they  made  their  way, 
through  the  crowded  streets  to  the  hotel,  which 
was  not  far  oil'. 
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In  the  entrance-liall  thej  found  a  number  of 
people  clustered  round  the  poor  little  Contessa, 
who  was  lying  on  the  floor  quite  unconscious, 
^yhile  the  Count,  who  had  had  his  arm  broken 
in  the  crush  round  the  door  of  the  theatre, 
received  no  sj'mpathy  at  all  from  Captain 
Britton,  who  had  just  come  ashore  from  the 
yacht,  and  was  beside  himself  with  ang-cr  and 
anxiety. 

'  "She  Avould  not  come  !'"'  '  he  stormed.  'Of 
course  not !  An  English  girl  has  sense  enough 
not  to  make  for  the  door  in  a  panic !  And  you 
ought  to  have  stayed  with  her !  How  dare  you 
take  my  daughter  out,  and  then  forsake  her  like 
a ' 

Mr.  Britton  hastily  interposed. 

*  John,  don't  waste  time  in  talking ! '  he  said. 
*  Let  us  come  round  quickly,  and  see  if  we  can't 
find  her.' 

'Gran  Bio!'  cried  the  Count,  starting  for- 
ward, '  here  she  is  ! ' 

Captain  Britton  turned,  and  saw  that  Fran- 
cesca  was  just  entering  the  hotel,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  an  actor   gorgeously   attired  in  (Spanish 
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costume.  It  flashed  upon  liim,  even  at  that 
moment,  that  it  was  a  strange  reversal  of  things 
which  should  bring  him  to  scold  a  Count  for  his 
desertion  and  to  thank  an  opera  -  singer  for 
rescuing  his  daughter. 

*  My  dear,  dear  child ! '  he  exclaimed,  bend- 
ing down  to  kiss  her ;  '  we  have  only  just  heard 
of  the  fire — we  have  been  terribly  anxious  about 
you !     You  are  not  hurt  ? ' 

'  Not  a  bit ! '  said  Francesca.  '  Carlo  made 
me  stay  quite  still,  and  then  helped  me  out 
through  the  orchestra  and  by  the  stage- 
door ' 

*  Carlo ! '  exclaimed  Captain  Britton,  in 
amazement.  And,  glancing  round,  he  saw  that 
the  'Toreador'  was  shaking  hands  with  Mr. 
Britton,  and  answering  as  best  he  might  the 
torrent  of  questions  which  assailed  him  on  all 
sides. 

*  It  is  Signor  Donati,  the  new  baritone,  of 
whom  all  the  world  speaks  ! '  said  one  of  the 
little  crowd.  *  Via  !  I  tell  you  I  should  know 
him  anywhere.  The  shops  are  full  of  his  photo- 
graphs.' 
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'  And  lie  lias  saved  the  pretty  Siguorina  from 
the  fire  ! '  exclahned  another. 

Captain  Britton,  forgetting  for  once  in  his 
genuine  glow  of  emotion  that  many  eyes  were 
watching  him,  drew  near  to  the  hero  of  the 
evening. 

'  Carlo,  my  dear  boy  ! '  ho  exclaimed,  seizing 
his  hand  in  a  heart}'  grip ;  '  I  can  never  thank 
yon  enough — never  ! ' 

Something  in  his  throat  choked  him,  and  Mr. 
Britton,  having  suggested  that  rumours  might 
possibly  have  reached  the  Pilgrim,  and  that 
Clare  and  Kate  might  be  anxious,  he  quickly 
availed  himself  of  the  chance  of  escaping  from 
so  trying  a  scene,  and,  with  a  parting  shake  of 
the  hand,  and  a  *  To-morrow  ! '  spoken  sotto  voce, 
which  conveyed  much  to  Carlo,  he  drew  his 
daughter's  arm  within  his,  and  led  her  away 
from  the  hotel. 
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CHAPTEH  VII. 

YACHTING. 

'  Let  lis  be  like  the  bird  for  a  moment  perched 

On  a  frail  branch  while  he  sings, 
Though  he  feels  it  bend  jet  he  sings  his  song, 
For  he  knows  he  has  his  wings.' 

Victor  Hugo. 

*  You  look  pale,  Nita ;  I  am  afraid  the  fright  of 
last  night  has  done  you  harm,'  said  Carlo,  coming 
into  the  Mcrlinos'  private  sitting-room  the  next 
morning.  *It  is  just  as  well  that  the  damage 
done  to  the  theatre  will  prevent  our  keeping  this 
engagement.  They  say  the  place  is  to  be  closed 
for  a  fortnight,  and  after  the  horrors  that  went 
on  in  the  crush  last  night  it  is  only  decent.' 

'The  wonder  is  that  more  were  not  killed,' 
said  Nita,  with  a  shudder.  *0h,  I  am  so  glad 
not  to  have  to  sing  again  to-night ;  I  should 
alwaj^s  be  hearing  again  that  horrible  cry.' 

*  Do  not  dwell  on  it,  think  of  something  else, 
it  lias  made  you  look  quite  ill,'  said  Carlo,  do- 
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batiug-  whether  he  shoukl  talk  to  her  of  his 
own  happiness,  but  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  seemed  too  sad,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  touch  on  the  subject. 

'It  is  not  the  fright  that  has  made  me  ill,' 
she  said  at  length.  *  I  must  tell  you,  Carlino, 
all  about  it.     Comerio  has  been  here.' 

*  Here  this  morning ! '  he  exclaimed. 

'  Yes,'  she  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  '  and 
I  made  him  own  that  Mile,  de  Caisnc  knew 
nothing  of  that  advertisement.  He  got  her  to 
write  the  letter  easily  enough,  for  you  know  she 
was  vexed  with  you,  and  he  made  her  believe 
that  it  was  Miss  Flora  Britton  whom  you  were 
in  love  with,  and  then  he  posted  the  letter  for 
her,  and  put  in  the  cutting  from  the  Times. 
Just  think  of  his  boasting  to  me  of  the  clever- 
ness of  the  trick  ! ' 

Carlo,  with  a  muttered  ejaculation,  paced 
hurriedly  to  and  fro,  trying  to  keep  his  indig- 
nation within  bounds. 

'  He  told  me  how  he  had  got  it  printed,' 
she  continued,  'and  expected  me  to  praise  him 
for  it.' 
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'  And  you  ?  '  asked  Carlo,  with  dawning  hope 
in  his  tone. 

'I  told  him  that  I  would  never  speak  to 
him  again/  said  Nita,  trying  in  vain  to  repress 
a  sob.  *  But,  Carlino,  I  am  afraid  of  him,  so 
terribly  afraid.  He  looked  as  if  he  could  have 
killed  me,  and  just  went  away  without  another 
word.  Oh,  if  only  I  had  never  seen  him  !  If 
only  I  had  believed,  like  you,  that  nothing  is 
impossible,  and  had  resisted  from  the  first !  But 
he  was  always  so  strong,  and  I  so  weak  and 
friendless.' 

'But  you  have  resisted  now,'  said  Carlo, 
trying  to  comfort  her.  'And  as  to  fearing 
what  he  may  do,  I  would  try  not  to  trouble 
about  it,  for,  depend  upon  it,  he  values  his  own 
safety  too  much  to  do  anything  desperate ; 
besides,  if  evil  is  strong,  good  is  more  strong.' 

*It  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  this  world,  at  any 
rate,'  said  Nita. 

'  Do  you  think  not  ?  Perhaps  it  doesn't 
alwa3's  conquer  here  at  first,  but  that  matters 
little  if  in  the  end  it  wins.' 

*  You  will  not  leave  me  ?  '  she  pleaded.     '  If 
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you  leave  the  Company  my  last  chance  is  gone. 
Ah,  do  you  remember  how  I  hoped  at  Birming- 
ham that  you  would  go,  and  that  Comerio  would 
take  your  place  ?  If  he  had  spent  those  two 
years  in  America  with  us  I  should  have  been 
in  his  power  noAV.' 

She  shuddered,  for  something  had  shown  her 
that  morning  the  true  nature  of  the  man  whom 
she  had  loved. 

'  I  will  never  leave  you,'  he  said,  quietly. 

Through  those  three  years  of  lonely  work  he 
had  struggled  on,  bearing  Nita's  selfish  indif- 
ference, her  fits  of  perverse  ill-nature,  and  not 
daring  to  look  on  to  the  future.  Now  the  change 
had  come  upon  him  so  suddenly  that  he  was 
almost  overpowered  by  it.  He  had  reaped  the 
rcM'ard  which  can  only  come  to  those  who  live 
by  the  day ;  having  toiled  faithfully  through 
the  darkness,  he  emerged  suddenly  into  a  flood 
of  glorious  simshinc. 

*An  English  gentleman  to  see  you,  Signor, 
in  the  sa lotto,'  announced  a  waiter. 

Carlo's  heart  beat  quickly  as  he  went  down- 
stairs, yet  he  was  less  embarrassed  than  Captain 
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Biitton,  Avbo  met  him  with  an  overpowering 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  then  rehijised  into  silence. 

'  Francesca  is  none  the  worse  for  the  fright  I 
hope  ? '  asked  Carlo,  anxiousl3\ 

*  Indeed,  I  think  she  is  all  the  better  for  it,' 
said  the  Captain,  smiling  a  little. 

There  was  another  silence. 

'  The  fact  is,  Donati,'  resumed  Captain 
Britton,  dragging  his  chair  forward  with  a 
business-like  air,  and  planting  both  elbows  on 
the  table ;  *  there  is  no  use  in  beating  about 
the  bush ;  I  have  come  here  to  ask  you  a  plain 
question,  and  I  hope  you'll  give  me  a  plain 
answer.  Do  you  still  care  for  my  child  or  not  ? 
Just  answer  me  yes  or  no.' 

The  bluff  speech  of  the  old  sailor  nearly  took 
away  the  Italian's  breath,  but  if  Captain  Britton 
reall}'  expected  him  to  ansAver  in  a  monosyllable 
to  such  a  question  he  was  disappointed. 

His  face  glowed,  his  eyes  shone,  yet,  spite 
of  the  passionate  eagerness  of  his  tone,  there  was 
a  dignity  in  his  manner  which  appealed  to  the 
Englishman. 

'  I  love  her,   sir,  with  mv  whole  heart ! '  he 
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said.  '  I  love  her,  and  must  always  love  her. 
We  belong  to  each  other,  and  though  we  may 
have  to  go  through  life  apart,  yet  she  is  mine 
and  I  am  hers,  and  nothing  can  come  betAveen 
us.' 

'So  it  seems,'  said  the  CaiDtain,  rather  rue- 
fully. 'Well,  I  frankly  tell  you  that  I  Avould 
rather  see  my  daughter  married  to  a  plain 
working-man  than  to  an  opera-singer ;  but  I 
have  talked  the  matter  over  with  my  brother 
and  Miss  Claremont,  and  since  j'our  love  has 
stood  the  test  of  a  three-years  absence,  and  since 
Franccsca  will  not  lend  an  car  to  any  other  pro- 
posals, I  am  bound  to  consider  what  is  most  for 
her  happiness,  though  I  can't  candidly  tell  you 
that  it  is  such  a  match  as  I  should  have  chosen 
for  her.' 

'  Indeed,'  exclaimed  Carlo,  with  a  lover's 
genuine  humility  ;  '  I  know  I  can  never  deserve 
her,  but ' 

'  Nonsense,'  interrupted  the  Captain ;  '  I 
meant  nothing  personal  of  that  sort !  You 
know  well  enough.  Carlo,  that  I  am  very  fond 
of  you,  that  I  can  never  forget  that  you  saved 
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her   life '       He  began  to   feel   choked,    and 

broke  off  abruptly. 

'As  to  that,'  said  Carlo,  smiling,  'it  was 
nothing  at  all.  "We  only  sat  still  when  others 
were  running  away,  and  I  really  think  we  forgot 
fire  and  danger  altogethei'  at  first.' 

'  Let  us  speak  out  plainly  once  for  all,'  said 
Captain  Britton,  clearing  his  throat,  'and  then 
have  done  with  it  altogether.  I  dislike  j'our  pro- 
fession, but  I  understand  that  you  have  a  great 
future  before  you  in  the  musical  world,  and  I 
suppose  nature  meant  you  for  an  opera-singer, 
and  that  there  is  no  use  in  running  one's  head 
any  longer  against  a  stone  wall.  After  all,  a 
man  need  not  be  affected  by  his  work,  and  per- 
haps dramatic  talent  was  meant  to  be  used.  I 
don't  deny  that  there's  something  in  that  argu- 
ment. And  the  great  thing  is  that  the  stage 
doesn't  seem  to  have  spoilt  you,  and  that  I  know 
you'll  make  my  child  a  good  husband.' 

Between  his  rapture  of  happiness,  his  anxiety 
not  to  irritate  the  Englishman  by  allowing  his 
feelings  to  appear  too  plainly,  and  his  dazzling 
visions  of   the   future.    Carlo   foimd   his   powers 
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taxed  to  the  utmost.  But  -with  an  effort  he 
forced  himself  to  enter  into  a  sober  discussion 
of  the  case,  recalled  to  Captain  Britten's  memory 
the  fact  that  Uncle  Guido's  inheritance  had  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
and  then  told  him  plainly  just  how  matters  stood 
with  regard  to  Anita. 

The  Captain  was  touched  by  his  simple  j^et 
very  graphic  way  of  telling  a  story.  He  began 
f  ainth'  to  perceive  the  rare  beauty  of  his  character. 

'  You  are  going  to  Naples  now,  at  once,  did  I 
understand  ?  '  he  asked,  when  at  length  Carlo 
paused. 

*  AVe  thought  of  going  there  now,  since  the 
theatre  will  be  closed  after  this  panic,  and  our 
engagement  at  the  San  Carlo  will  soon  be  begin- 
ning. My  brother-in-law  is  going  to  take  a 
fortnight  at  the  baths  at  Lucca,  for  he  has  not 
been  -nncII  latel3\  I  shall  go  home  to  Naples  with 
Nita  and  her  little  boy.' 

*  Then  come  with  us  in  the  Fil/jrim,'  said  the 
Captain,  '  My  brother  begged  that  you  would 
do  so,  and  Sibyl  will  be  enchanted  to  have  the 
little  boy  as  a  playmate.' 
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After  Nita  had  been  consulted,  and  the  matter 
had  been  a  little  more  discussed,  the  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  by  the  evening  a  general  dis- 
persion had  taken  place.  Merlino  had  gone  off 
to  his  course  of  baths ;  Sardoni  and^Donienica  had 
started  joyfully  on  what  they  called  their  second 
wedding  tour  to  the  Italian  lakes  ;  Carlo,  Nita, 
and  Gigi,  were  welcomed  on  board  the  Pilgrim ; 
and,  in  advance  of  all,  Comerio,  with  hatred  in  his 
heart,  was  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  Corsica. 

Although,  as  Carlo  had  observed  when  he  first 
set  foot  on  the  yacht  years  ago,  the  Pilgrim  was  not 
at  all  a  place  for  talking  secrets,  yet  the  lovers 
were  somehow  well  content,  and  enjoyed  to  the 
full  those  happy  days  of  reunion.  The  rest  of 
the  party  had  a  kind  way  of  playing  whist  in  the 
saloon  when  it  grew  dai-k  ;  and  as  to  the  man 
at  the  wheel  they  were  quite  untroubled  by  his 
presence,  nor  disturbed  themselves  at  all  about 
the  watch,  who  discreetly  kept  to  the  forecastle 
end,  and  no  doubt  found  plenty  to  sa}'  among 
themselves  as  to  the  betrothal,  which  was  now  an 
acknowledged  fact. 

*  It   is  almost   too   good    to    seem    true,'    .said 
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Carlo  one  evening,  as  they  sat  together  imder 
tlie  square-sail  whicli  was  spi'ead  to  catch  the 
light  summer  Avind.  On  one  side  they  could  see 
the  dark  Italian  coast,  on  the  other  the  beautiful 
outline  of  the  mountains  in  Elba,  while  the  moon 
made  an  ever-shifting  track  of  light  on  the  sea 
as  they  glided  gently  on,  and  the  red  light  from 
the  port  side  cast  a  ruddy  glow  on  the  white  sail 
towering  above  them.  '  How  little  I  thought,' 
he  added,  '  of  having  such  a  home-coming ! ' 

'  Yes,^  said  Francesca  ;  '  and  that  it  should 
have  been  in  the  dear  old  Pihjrhn  !  How  strange 
that  is  !  I  used  to  be  so  miserable  here  three 
years  ago,  and  now  it  does  seem,  as  you  say, 
almost  too  good  to  be  true.' 

And  the  same  happy  faculty  for  living  in  the 
present,  which  had  stood  Carlo  in  good  stead 
tlirough  his  years  of  trouble,  helped  now  to  make 
liis  happiness  perfect.  No  lurking  fear  of  Comerio 
spoilt  those  cloudless  da3^s,  no  anxieties  as  to 
Nita's  future,  no  troubles  as  to  money  matters. 
IMarriage  seemed  still  a  far-away  prospect,  but 
they  were  betrothed,  and  there  could  never  again 
bo  between  them  that  wearing    separation,   that 
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maddening  dependence  on  outsiders  for  the  least 
news  of  each  other. 

*  I  had  heard  nothing  of  you  for  two  months,' 
said  Francesca,  as  again,  to  make  their  present 
brighter  by  contrast,  they  talked  over  the  troubles 
of  the  past ;  *  but  that  was  better  than  having 
false  news.  You  have  had  the  hardest  part, 
darling,  and  yet  you'll  never  know  how  bitter 
it  was  to  me  in  one  wa}'.' 

'  "What  way  ? '  he  asked,  tenderly. 

*  I  couldn't  tell  you  at  Merlebank,  but  it  was 
knowing  that  you  were  so  poor,  and  having  money 
myself,  and  not  being  able  to  help  you.  Ah ! 
you'll  never  know  how  hard  it  was  to  be  able 
to  give  to  anyone  in  the  world  except  to  the  one 
you  loved  best.  There  is  a  little  matter-of-fact 
bit  in  Aurora  Leigh  which  I  used  to  say  for 
comfort.' 

'What  was  that?     Say  it  to  me  now.' 

'  "  Let  us  be  content  in  work. 

To  do  the  thing  we  can,  and  not  presume 
To  fret  because  it's  little." 

*  I  did  fret,  though,  for,  after  all,  we  are  most 
of   us  like   Ah'cc   in  WondcrhDul, — \e\\  fond   of 
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giving  ourselves  good  advice,  but  seldom  taking 
it!' 

They  laughed  a  little,  and  now  it  was  the 
trouble  that  seemed  like  a  dream,  and  the  happi- 
ness that  had  become  true,  and  real,  and  indis- 
putable. And  together  they  paced  the  quiet 
deck,  while  below  Nita's  sweet,  clear  voice  sang 
the  familiar  air  of  'Oh,  dolce  JVajw/i,'  which 
Francesca  loved  because  of  its  happy  associations. 

*  See  Naples  and  die !  '  said  Carlo,  smiling. 
'  I  often  thought,  over  in  America,  that  I  would 
gladly  have  done  so ;  but  now  I  think  not. 
Carina,  much  as  I  love  it.  Let  us  hope  people 
in  real  life  don't  die  of  joy.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  FINAL  CHOICE. 

'  So  oft  the  doing  of  God's  Will 

Our  foolish  wills  undoeth  ! 
And  yet  what  idle  dream  breaks  ill 
Wliich  Morning  Light  svibdueth  ? 
And  who  would  murmur  and  misdoubt 
"When  God's  great  Sunrise  finds  him  out  ? ' 

E.  B.  Browning. 

*  And  so,  after  all,  you  have  overcome  the  British 
prejudice  and  have  only  managed  to  lose  your 
fortune !  '  exclaimed  Enrico  Hitter,  looking  his 
friend  in  the  face  •with  a  critical  air.  *  It  seems 
that  you  have  got  back  your  health  again, 
too.  Upon  my  word,  I  think  knight-errantry 
is  a  profitable  calling,  always  supposing  you 
haven't  a  cantankerous  relative  to  cut  you  off 
with  a  shilling.  I  shall  think  of  taking  to  it 
myself  soon.' 

Carlo  had  landed  at  Naples  late  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  now,  after  the  mid-d;iy  break- 
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fu«t  with  the  Ritter  household  and  a  long  talk 
with  his  old  friend,  was  making  his  way  back 
to  the  Palazzo  Forti  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon. 
He  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  had  just  been 
giving  Enrico  the  account  of  all  that  had  passed 
during  the  last  few  weeks. 

'You  still  set  up  for  being  an  egoist,  I  see,' 
he  replied,  with  a  laugh. 

'  Well,  every  man  must  have  his  theory  of  the 
universe,'  said  Enrico,  with  a  mischievous  side- 
glance  at  his  friend.  '  Ah  !  by  the  by,  you 
should  shake  your  fist  at  that  house  over  there 
on  the  right ;  it  belongs  to  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor,  and  ate  up  all  your  money.' 

*  I  should  have  been  glad  enough  of  some  of 
it  in  America,'  said  Carlo,  with  a  smile.  'How- 
ever, no  doubt  our  poor  Neapolitans  wanted  it 
quite  as  badly.  Oh,  wait !  how  fast  you  walk ! 
Let  us  stop  and  see  the  view  from  this  terrace 
just  for  half-a-minutc — dear  old  Capri  again,  how 
natural  it  looks  I  You  would  laugh  if  you  kncAV 
how  homesick  I  have  been  over  in  the  New 
World.' 

*  I  must  make  a  note  of  that,'  said  Enrico. 
VOL.  111.  r 
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*  In  my  future  knight-errantry  I'll  take  good  care 
to  keep  in  Italy.' 

And  so,  with  laughter  and  friendly  teasing, 
they  walked  through  the  busy  streets  until  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  dingy  old  palazzo,  at  the 
door  of  which  an  ostler  was  holding  a  beautifid 
cream-coloured  horse. 

*  Come  in  and  see  Anita,'  said  Carlo  ;  '  she  will 
have  had  her  siesta  by  this  time.' 

And  Eurico,  though  he  detested  Madame 
Mcrlino,  consented  to  go  in  to  please  his  friend, 
and  made  himself  very  amiable  to  her  while 
Carlo  opened  a  telegram  which  had  ai'rived  for 
him  during  his  absence. 

The  message  was  sent  from  Pozzuoli  by 
Captain  Britton,  and  was  to  this  effect, — 

*  We  hope  you  will  dine  with  us  to-night.  I 
have  ordered  a  horse  to  be  sent  round  for  you. 
Do  not  fail  us.' 

*  Nita,  should  you  mind  if  I  went  to  Casa 
Bella?'  he  asked.  'The  Captain  seems  to  want 
me  over  there,  for  he  has  even  taken  the  trouble 
to  send  a  horse  for  me.  I  will  be  back,  of 
course,  to-night.' 
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'  If  ttat  was  the  horse  we  saw  waiting  outside 
you  will  get  there  in  no  time,'  said  Enrico ;  '  it 
beats  your  old  Aral).' 

But  this  Carlo  would  not  allow,  and  amid 
much  lively  discussion  as  to  his  old  favourite,  he 
nodded  a  farewell  to  Nita  and  Gigi,  and  ran  down- 
staii'S,  his  heart  beating  fast  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  Francesca  again  so  soon. 

*  Auf  iciedersehn  !'  said  Enrico,  as  he  watched 
his  friend  ride  away.  And  the  bright  look  and 
gesture  in  response  kept  recurring  to  him  as 
he  walked  back  to  his  office. 

'  What  in  the  world  is  that  fellow  made  of  ! ' 
he  said  to  himself.  *  He  is  for  ever  upsetting  all 
my  calculations  and  disturbing  my  pet  theories. 
lie  even  seems  to  have  roused  up  that  heartless, 
insipid  Anita ;  for  the  first  time  I  actually  saw  a 
kind  of  likeness  between  them.  One  could  at 
least  tell  that  they  were  brother  and  sister.' 

To  be  once  again  on  the  familiar  road  to 
Pozzuoli  made  Carlo's  heart  glow  within  him. 
Every  tree,  every  house,  seemed  like  an  old 
friend  ;  his  eye  noted  each  slight  change 
wrought   dui-ing    the    three    years    of    absence. 
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while  his  mind  recalled  the  past  with  little  but 
u  tender  remembrance  of  the  bygone  happiness. 
As,  he  drew  near  to  the  grotto  of  Posilipo  he 
instinctively  slackened  his  pace  a  little,  glancing 
up  with  eyes  full  of  glad  recognition  at  the  lo\cly 
hillside,  with  its  tangled  growth  of  birch,  and 
pine,  and  cactus,  clustering  about  the  place  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Virgil. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  close  carriage 
drove  quickly  past  him  ;  he  would  have  taken  no 
particular  notice  of  it  had  he  not,  with  his  keen 
and  practised  observation,  noted  even  in  the  brief 
moment  of  passing  the  remarkably  fine  eyes  of 
one  of  the  occupants.  Where  had  he  seen  them 
before  ?  Both  the  eyes  and  the  searching  glance 
seemed  familiar  to  him,  and  racking  his  memory 
he  at  length  brought  back  a  mental  picture  of  a 
water-seller's  stall,  and  of  a  young  man  of  strong 
and  sinewy  frame,  who  had  arrested  his  attention 
last  night  by  a  certain  picturesquencss  of  attitude 
as  he  stood  watching  the  crowd  glass  in  hand; 
for  an  instant  they  had  looked  full  at  each  other, 
and  the  piercing  glance  of  the  stranger  had 
lingered  in  his  memory,  and  he  had  thought  to 
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himself  as  he  passed  on  that  even  in  Italy  one 
did  not  often  encounter  such  splendid  eyes. 

Entering  the  lofty  archway  of  the  grotto  he 
passed  on  into  the  dark  tunnel,  which  seemed  to 
him  more  than  ever  like  the  long  nave  of  some 
vast  cathedral,  the  lights  gleaming  at  intervals 
making  the  surrounding  gloom  only  more  ap- 
parent. He  smiled  a  little  to  himself  at  the 
recollection  of  sundry  boyish  terrors  never  con- 
fessed to  any  living  creature  and  never  given  way 
to ;  he  remembered  how,  now  and  then  on  his 
way  home  from  Naples,  there  had  been  times 
when  the  horrible  feeling  of  an  unknown  '  some- 
thing '  waiting  to  spring  out  upon  him  from  the 
darkness  had  set  his  heart  beating  fast,  and  had 
made  him  resort  in  desperation  to  a  Paternoster  ; 
and  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  there  was 
perhaps  some  slight  excuse  for  those  past  terrors, 
since,  after  all,  the  grotto  was  an  eerie  place,  and 
the  road,  even  at  this  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
lonely  enough. 

But  recollections  of  old  times  began  to  give 
place  to  the  absorbing  consciousness  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Francesca,  and  as  he  left  the  dimly 
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lighted  tunnel  behind  him  and  emerged  into  the 
dust  and  the  afternoon  sunshine,  he  fell  into  a 
happy  reverie.  He  was  to  see  her  again,  and  she 
was  his,  and  the  trouble  was  all  over,  and  the 
separation  ended,  and  life  was  so  bright  that 
already  those  weary  years  seemed  to  him  like  a 
dream  and  the  glad  anticipation  like  a  return  to 
real  waking  existence. 

She  would  be  waiting  for  him  at  the  gate  of 
Casa  Bella,  and  they  would  go  once  more  to  the 
old  belvedere  where  he  had  first  told  her  of  his 
love ;  he  would  make  her  stand  once  more  under 
the  datura  tree  where  she  had  stood  long  ago 
when  the  trouble  was  just  beginning  to  darken 
on  the  horizon,  and  he  should  see  her  now  again 
as  he  had  seen  her  so  often  in  his  dreams,  with 
the  creamy  flowers  drooping  down  over  her 
dusky  hair  and  her  eyes  shining  into  his. 

He  smiled  to  himself  with  the  rapture  of  the 
thought,  and  touched  up  his  horse,  grudging 
every  moment  that  kept  him  from  his  love. 

He  had  ridden  about  two  miles  beyond  the 
grotto  and  had  nearly  reached  the  cross  road 
which  leads  towards  Agnano,  when  he  was  roused 
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from  his  dream  of  happiness  by  his  horse  shying 
violently  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  man 
rushing  across  the  road.  All  his  attention  was 
needed  to  quiet  the  animal,  and  it  was  only  when 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  four  formidable- 
looking  ruffians  that  he  realised  another  danger. 
There  was  just  time  for  him  to  give  his  horse  a 
smart  stroke  over  the  shoulder  which  made  it 
bound  forward,  but  the  effort  was  useless,  for  one 
of  his  assailants  instantly  caught  the  reins  in  a 
firm  grip  and  the  next  moment  he  was  dragged 
from  his  seat.  With  all  his  might  he  struggled  to 
free  himself,  but  it  was  only  for  a  minute  or  two 
that  he  could  even  keep  his  footing ;  a  hand  hold 
his  throat  so  tightly  that  to  cry  out  for  help  was 
impossible,  to  breathe  at  all  difficult,  and,  though 
he  fought  gallantly,  and  by  adroitness  and  agility 
rather  than  strength  managed  to  give  his  captors 
some  trouble,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
succumb.  Bruised,  shaken,  half  choked  by  the 
relentless  grip  on  his  throat,  he  at  length  felt  his 
strength  overborne,  and,  struggling  to  the  end, 
was  forced  down  on  to  the  dusty  road.  Then  came 
a  moment's  breathing-space,  for  the  hand  at  his 
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throat  relaxed  its  hold  and  another  and  a  coarser 
hand  was  substituted  for  it.  One  of  the  men 
hrokc  the  silence,  speaking  in  a  low,  hurried 
voice, — 

*  Now  then,  Lionbruno,  the  blow — quick  ! ' 
To  move  was  impossible.  Three  powerful 
men  held  him  down  in  the  dust,  a  fourth  was 
apparentl}"^  told  off  to  murder  him.  He  had  time 
for  only  two  thoughts — Comerio's  vengeance  and 
Francesca's  grief  ;  and  the  pang  of  this  last 
thought  was  so  terrible  that  the  prompt  blow  on 
the  head  which  put  an  end  to  consciousness 
was,  perhaps,  more  merciful  than  preparation  'or 
delay. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  remembered 
nothing  that  had  passed,  but  awoke  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  intense  physical  misery.  He  gasped 
for  breath  and  became  aware  that  his  mouth  was 
tightly  bandaged;  there  was,  moreover,  a  covering 
over  his  face — jDcrhaps  a  shroud  !  and  in  the 
horror  of  that  thought  he  instinctively  tried  to 
raise  his  hand  and  make  feeling  supj^ly  the  place 
of  sight,  but  he  found  that  his  arms  were  tightly 
strapped  to  his  sides.     Restored  still  further  to 
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life  by  the  mere  astonishment  and  dismay,  he 
perceived  that  he  was  in  a  carriage  which  was 
being  driven  rapidly  along  a  rather  rough  road, 
his  head  ached  terribly  and  felt  heavy  and  con- 
fused, and  he  was  sinking  back  into  a  sort  of 
stupor  and  vaguely  wondering  how  long  he 
should  have  to  bear  the  pain  of  the  jolting- 
vehicle,  when  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  voice 
near  him. 

'For  Dio  /  who  would  have  thought  such  a 
small-made  man  would  have  given  us  so  much 
trouble  ! ' 

'  He  fought  so  well  that  our  courteous  Lion- 
bruno  was  in  fifty  minds  about  knocking  him  on 
the  head,'  said  another  speaker,  sarcasticallj-. 

' Accident e  ! '  broke  in  a  much  younger  voice  ; 
'  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  tell  you.  Comerio  has 
had  to  pay  a  good  price  for  his  pretty  prima 
donna,  but  he  has  not  given  us  a  /ira  too  much 
for  this  business, — it  was  a  risky  thing  in  full 
daylight.  Sacramento  !  the  fellow  is  coming  to 
himself  ! ' 

The  mention  of  Comerio's  name  had  brought 
back   everything    to   Carlo's    remembrance,   and 
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the  intolerable  words  whicli  followed  filled  him 
with  an  anguish  which,  for  the  time,  made  the 
physical  pain  non-existent.  He  started  forward, 
found  his  feet  unfettered,  and  began  to  writhe 
and  struggle  in  a  vain  effort  to  free  his  anns. 
Instantly  strong  hands  forced  him  down  again, 
and  heav}'  boots  kicked  his  sliins  into  unwilling 
stillness, 

*  Be  so  good  as  to  use  your  common-sense, 
signer ! '  said  the  yomig  voice  at  his  elbow. 
'  You  are  our  prisoner,  and  wholly  at  our 
mcrc3^  Your  life  is  in  no  danger  at  present, 
but  if  you  resist  we  shall  put  an  end  to  you  to 
save  ourselves  trouble.' 

'Bravo!  bravo!'  cried  another  voice,  stifling 
a  laugh.  *  Lionbruno  is  such  an  orator  that  we 
shall  soon  have  him  as  a  Dejiuty,  and  then  he 
can  travel  free  of  cost ! ' 

There  was  a  little  more  stifled  laughter, 
then  silence  again,  broken  only  by  the  somid  of 
the  horses'  hoofs  and  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels. 

Terrible  thoughts  rushed  through  Carlo's 
mind.  He  saw  Anita  at  the  mercy  of  Comerio, 
her  husband  away,  Sardoni  out  of  reach,  himself 
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altogether  powerless.  Tlie  intolerable  realisation 
of  Lis  own  helplessness  almost  maddened  him, 
and  his  brain,  still  confused  by  the  stunning 
blow,  refused  to  be  controlled.  If  he  could  have 
seen  with  his  eyes — if  he  could  have  asked  one 
question — if  he  could  have  freed  his  arms  from 
the  cords  which  bound  them, — the  horrible  sus- 
pense and  anxiety  would  have  been  more  bear- 
able ;  but  he  was,  as  his  captor  had  said,  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  others,  and  the  perception  of 
this  made  him  beside  himself.  It  was  the  same 
struggle  magnified  a  thousand-fold  which  he  had 
passed  through  at  the  time  of  his  illness — for  a 
man  the  hardest  struggle  possible, — to  endure 
an  unnatural  and  undeserved  restraint,  to  be 
altogether  helpless  while  conscious  of  strength, 
and  knowing  that  for  that  strength  there  is  a 
terrible  demand.  Such  burning  wrath  consumed 
him,  such  uncontrollable  resentment,  that  it  was, 
perhaps,  well  for  him  that  action  was  impossible, 
or  with  the  blind  impulse  of  a  confused  brain 
and  a  despairing  heart  he  might  have  done  some 
rash  deed  which,  in  a  cooler  moment,  he  would 
bitterly  repent. 
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At  length  tlie  carriage  stopped,  and  Carlo 
was  dragged  out.  The  rough  handling  made 
him  tingle  from  head  to  foot,  and  with  aU  his 
might  he  resisted,  for  he  knew  that  at  present 
he  stood  on  a  road  where  there  was  at  least  a 
possibility  of  meeting  with  help,  and  to  what 
these  brigands  were  hurrying  him  he  had  no 
idea. 

'  No  use,  signor  ! '  said  the  voice  at  his  side. 
'  We  are  four  to  one,  and  you  only  make  matters 
AYorse  for  yourself.' 

Something  in  the  tone  of  the  speaker  appealed 
to  Carlo.  His  blood  cooled  a  little,  and  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  through  what  he  felt  sure  must 
be  a  thick  wood,  for  he  coidd  hear  the  rustle  of 
leaves  as  the}'  forced  their  way  on,  and  could  feel 
boughs  brushing  against  him.  As  to  the  distance 
they  walked,  he  could  not  form  the  slightest  idea. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  journey  would  never 
end,  and  his  assailants  were  evidently  in  a  hurry, 
for,  spite  of  the  rough,  uneven  ground,  ihoy  went 
at  a  sharp  pace,  and  when  exhaustion  made  him 
hang  back  a  little,  he  found  himself  impatiently 
urged  on   by   Lionbruno,    who,    throughout   the 
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M^alk,  grasped  his  arm,  while  the  men  who 
brought  up  the  rear  pushed,  kicked,  and  hustled 
him  at  every  opportunity. 

At  last  he  was  so  worn  out  that  it  was  all 
he  could  do  to  drag  one  foot  after  the  other, 
the  craving  for  air  and  light  became  more  and 
more  keen,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  iron  grasp 
in  which  he  was  held  he  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  A  sort  of  dull  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  it  must  sooner  or  later  end  was  his  only 
relief, — and  presently  the  way  became  clearer, 
he  heard  other  voices,  and  felt  other  men  ap- 
proaching him.  Someone  tore  off  the  bandages 
which  had  kept  him  blind  and  dumb  for  so  long, 
and  then,  dazzled  and  confused,  he  looked  round. 

He  found  himself  in  a  domed  building,  which 
seemed  to  him  a  smaller  edition  of  the  old  Roman 
bath  at  Baja,  known  as  the  Temple  of  Mercmy. 
It  was  lighted  only  by  two  torches,  which,  how- 
ever, shed  a  pretty  strong  light  on  the  strange 
group  beneath.  Half-a-dozen  rough,  ill-clad 
men  were  clustered  together  close  to  a  stone 
bench,  on  which  was  seated  the  leader  of  the 
gang,   a    powerful-looking   man,   whose    rugged 
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face  and  uncompromising  mouth  instantly 
checked  all  the  hope  that  rose  in  Carlo's  heart 
when  he  found  himself  capable  once  more  of 
seeing  and  speaking. 

Brancaleone  was  not  at  all  the  ferocious  and 
cruel-looking  brigand  chief  of  his  boyish  fancies ; 
he  was  much  more  like  an  officer  of  the  martinet 
type,  but  his  face  was  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and  ho 
was  evidently  a  person  from  whom  no  quarter 
was  to  be  expected. 

'  )Successf ul,  you  see,  in  my  first  enterprise, 
jyndre  inio  /'  said  the  young  fellow  who  had  been 
addressed  as  Lionbruno. 

Carlo  looked  at  him,  and  saw  that  he  could 
not  have  been  more  than  eighteen  at  the  outside. 
Undoubtedly  he  was  the  same  picturesque  figure 
whom  he  had  noticed  yesterday  by  the  water- 
seller's  stall ;  and  now,  as  he  stood  beside  the 
chief,  bowing  respectfully  yet  speaking  with  the 
freedom  of  a  son,  the  likeness  between  the  two 
faces  was  quite  noticeable.  In  twenty  years 
time,  if  he  lived  the  same  lawless  life,  the  young 
face  would  be  probably  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  old. 
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Brancaleone  turned  his  haughty  gaze  upon 
the  prisoner. 

*  Your  name,  signor  ? '  he  inquired. 

'  I  am  Carlo  Poerio  Donati,'  he  replied. 
'  For  what  purpose  have  you  brought  me  here  ? 
If  money  is  your  object,  I  am  as  poor  as  any 
man  in  Naples.' 

The  chief  did  not  answer,  but  ordered  one 
of  the  banditti  to  search  the  prisoner.  The 
man  obeyed,  and  handed  the  contents  of  Carlo's 
pockets  to  the  leader,  who  at  once  singled  out 
the  watch  and  chain  and  handed  them  to  Lion- 
bruno. 

'  This  is  your  share,  my  son ;  you  have  done 
well,'  he  remarked. 

The  rest  of  the  things  he  pushed  collectively 
towards  the  three  men  who  had  helped  in  the 
capture  ;  they  snatched  eagerly  at  the  purse,  and 
grumbled  much  to  find  so  little  money  in  it. 

Meanwhile,  Carlo  stood  motionless.  Some- 
times it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Avhole  scene 
must  be  some  wild  imagination  of  his  own 
brain.  Had  ho,  perhaps,  been  so  overwrought 
by   the   hvu-rying   griefs   and   joys   of    the   past 
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few  weeks  that  his  mind  had  become  deranged  ? 
Or  was  he  asleep,  and  was  it  all  a  dream 
arising  out  of  some  confused  recollections  of 
the  struggling  he  had  witnessed  in  the  panic, 
and  fantastically  blended  with  the  gipsy  camp 
scene  in  Carmen  ?  A  horrible  giddiness  seized 
him — the  result,  probabh^  of  the  blow  he  had 
received  and  the  exhausting  walk  which  had 
followed.  He  staggered  a  little,  but  recovered 
himself,  and  once  more  turned  to  the  chief  with 
the  same  question, — 

*  For  what  purpose  have  you  brought  me 
here?' 

'You  bear  a  name,  signor,  that  I  once  re- 
vered,' said  the  chief,  coldly ;  *  and  for  the  sake 
of  that  I  will  answer  you,  though  I  am  not 
usually  questioned  by  my  prisoners.  You  come 
here  to  replenish  my  purse.  There  are  those 
who  were  willing  to  pay  well  for  my  son's  little 
escapade,  and  your  stay  here  will  be  quite  free 
of  cost  to  yourself.' 

'  I  will  double  the  sum  if  you  will  release 
rac  at  once ! '  exclaimed  Carlo. 

But  the  chief  shook  his  head. 
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'  Tn  the  words  of  tlie  proverb,  signor,  '' E 
mcijito  aver  o(j<ji  un  novo  chc  diu/aiii  inia  ga/iiiui," 
nor  do  I  ever  turn  from  my  word.  Ilocco,  make 
haste  with  the  irons  ! ' 

Again  that  horrible  giddy  confusion  rose  in 
Carlo's  brain ;  he  Avas  A'er}'  dimly  aware  of  what 
happened  duiing  the  next  few  minutes ;  but  the 
paroxysm  passed,  and  he  found  that  they  Avere 
leading-  him  through  a  catacomb,  and  that  Lion- 
bruno,  torch  in  hand,  headed  the  procession. 
The  passage  ended  in  a  sort  of  rude  cell,  which 
showed  signs  of  habitation,  and  here  his  guards 
left  him,  Avith  Lionbruno  only  as  sentinel,  lie 
noticed  that  his  arms  had  been  unstrapped,  but 
that  there  Avas  a  chain  round  his  Avaist  to  Avhich  one 
foot  and  one  hand  Avere  attached,  and  the  AA^eight 
of  iron  Avas  so  great  that  he  could  only  moA^o 
Avith  difficulty.  He  remembered  that  Poerio 
himself  had  Avorn  such  fetters  for  years,  and 
again  the  dream -like  feeling  crept  over  him. 
lie  could  hardly  persuade  himself  that  he  Avas 
actually  Carlo  Donati,  the  singer,  living  in  the 
peaceful  days  of  King  Humbert. 

Meanwhile,  the  son  of  the  chief  Avas  regard- 
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iug  the  first  pri.souer  for  whose  capture  he  was 
responsible  with  something  like  embarrassment. 
Tie  had  expected  on  the  part  of  his  victim  an 
abject  terror,  a  piteous  appeal  for  mercy,  which 
would  effectually  have  steeled  his  heart  against 
him,  which  would  ha-\e  genuinely  pleased  his 
pride,  and  made  opportunities  for  cruelty  delight- 
ful. But  now  that  he  had  got  his  wish,  and  with 
exceptional  coolness  and  daring  had  kidnapped 
his  man  in  broad  daylight  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  Naples,  he  found,  much  to  his  disgust, 
that,  far  from  feeling  himself  a  hero,  he  had  a 
vague  sense  of  discomfort  and  shame  for  which 
he  could  not  in  the  least  account. 

'  You  still  feel  the  effects  of  the  blow, 
signer  ? '  he  inquired,  pushing  together  with 
his  foot  the  shavings  which  had  accumulated 
about  a  carpenter's  bench  that  stood  in  a  corner 
of  the  cell.  *  You  had  better  lie  down  and  rest.' 
lie  made  a  gesture  towards  the  pile  of  shavings, 
wondering  greatly  at  himself  as  he  did  so. 

Cailu,  however,  took  no  heed  of  the  sugges- 
tion ;  instead,  he  drew  nearer  to  his  gaoler. 

*  I  am  your  prisoner,'  he  siiid,  gravely,  *  and 
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wLolly  at  your  mercy,  as  you  i-emiuded  nie  just 
uow  ;  but  Ave  are  fellow-men.  Do  not  keep  mc 
any  longer  in  the  dark  !  Tell  me  what  Comerio 
means  to  do  !  ' 

'  What  is  that  to  us?'  replied  Lionbruno.  'For 
the  present  our  share  of  the  Avork  is  done,  and  for 
the  rest  who  cares  ?  In  any  case  Brancaleone  will 
get  his  money.  As  for  your  fate,  I  don't  care  a 
tig  about  it  one  way  or  the  other  !  ' 

*  You  are  more  of  a  man  and  less  of  a  brute 
than  you  would  have  me  think,'  replied  Carlo  ; 
'  but  it  is  not  of  my  fate  I  ask.  Tell  me  what 
Comerio  means  to  do  !  I  know  that  he  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  plot ;  I  should  have  known  it 
even  had  I  not  heard  your  words  in  the 
carriage  !  ' 

'  80  you  did  hear  them  P  And  that  was  what 
made  you  fight  again  for  your  freedom  ?  Take 
my  advice,  signor,  and  do  not  ask  too  many 
questions.  Corpo  di  Bacco !  Must  you,  tlion, 
hear  all  ?  Well,  in  two  days'  time  you  will 
have  your  limbs  freed  from  those  irons,  or,  if 
not,  why,  your  soul  will  be  freed  from  your  body, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end ! ' 
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*  Can  you  not  speak  plainly  ?  Do  you  mean 
that  my  life  depends  on  Comerio's  whim  ^  ' 

*  ]N^ot  on  Comerio  at  all,  but  on  your  sister. 
Look  here,  it  is  all  as  orderly  as  a  ceremony  on 
a  feiita  !  Comerio  goes  to  her  to-night,  wins  her 
consent  to  leave  the  country  with  him,  and  ex- 
changes a  white  handkerchief  Avith  our  Nea- 
politan agent,  who  on  Wednesday  night  will 
pass  it  on  to  us,  and  from  that  moment  you  are 
a  free  man  once  more.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
Madame  IMerlino  refuses  her  lover's  suggestion 
definitely,  Comerio  disappears  from  the  scene, 
having  dropped  a  red  handkerchief  Avitli  our 
agent,  and  on  Thursday  you  look  your  last  on 
this  world.  That  is  the  matter  in  a  nutshell, 
signor.' 

Carlo's  heart  gave  a  bound,  then  a  cold  chill 
ran  through  him ;  he  had  indeed  grown  pretty 
well  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  possible  violence 
at  the  hands  of  Comerio  ;  he  knew  the  Corsican's 
nature  too  well  to  expect  him  to  behave,  for 
instance,  like  an  Englishman  or  an  American  ; 
but,  althougli  lie  had  never  ])cen  lacking  in 
courage,  it  appalled  him  to  ihink  that   for  two 
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days  and  two  nights  he  must  wait  in  this  dismal 
cell,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  be  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  Yet  what  was  the  other  alternative  ? 
Either  Anita  must  live  in  sin,  or  he  must  die — 
there  was  no  escape  from  the  dilemma  I  To 
desire  his  own  life  meant  that  he  desired  her 
moral  death ;  to  pray  for  his  own  safe-keeping 
meant  that  he  pra}'ed  for  her  ruin.  And  yet  he 
clung  to  life  with  the  strong  natural  instinct  of 
a  healthy  man.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  all  had 
been  hard  and  dreary  for  him  ;  but  now,  with 
Francesca  his  own  once  more,  with  the  prospect 
of  fame  sweetened  by  her  loving  sj-mpath}', 
with  health  and  vigour,  and  all  the  ardent 
desires  of  youth,  how  Avas  it  possible  for  him 
to  be  willing  to  be  done  to  death  in  tins 
dismal   catacomb  ? 

After  all,  under  the  circumstances,  woidd  it 
be  such  a  sin  on  xVnita's  part  ?  Was  not  Merlino 
ill-tempered  enough  to  excuse  such  a  step?  Were 
not  his  own  notions  about  marriage  old-fashioned 
as  Sardoni  had  alwa3's  declared  ?  Thoughts  such 
as  these  just  glanced  through  his  mind,  yet  gave 
him  but  a  momentary  struggle,  because  the  life 
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lie  had  lixcd  fur  tho  last  tlireo  years  ina<l»>  liiin 
on  tills  ])()in<  ]irac1irally  inviilnoraldo.  Tho  real 
aii_t,niisli  l.iy  in  llic  IcnipJalion  to  put  Fi-anoof-ca 
above  everything — above  his  conscience,  above 
his  sense  of  honour  and  duty.  How  could  he 
desire  that  which  must  condemn  hw  to  grief 
an<l  loneliness,  which  nnist  cause  her  <he  most 
cruel  of  shocks  and  blight  her  whole  life  ?  It 
was  the  old,  old  story  of  the  innocent  suffering 
for  the  guilty,  of  the  strong  bearing  the  burden 
of  the  weak,  and  his  mind  revolted  from  the 
thought  of  sorrow  visiting  the  Moman  he;  loved 
best ;  he  turned  in  horror  from  the  apparent 
injustice  of  the  law  of  life. 

But  while  ho  lay  there  face  downwards  on 
the  heaji  of  shavings  in  dumb,  hopeless  anguish, 
there  came  to  him  all  at  once  the  strangest 
consciousness  that,  although  he  was  chained, 
fettered,  and  guarded, — a  most  helpless  prisoner, 
not  even  knowing  where  his  underground  cell 
could  be,  yet  that  in  his  keeping  lay  Anita's 
fate.  Ke  knew,  as  he  knew  the  fact  of  his  own 
existence,  that  if  he  could  not  bring  his  will  to 
accept  this  thought  of  being  murdered,  neither 
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Avoukl  sho  allow  horsolf  to  ho  snvod  fi-oni  wroiig-. 
do'mg  at  the  expense  of  his  HlV.  At  this  very 
moment  she,  too,  was  probnhly  wrcstlinf^  with 
(l(>arl]y  temptation.  IFer  love  for  him  so  lately 
awakened  would  impel  her  to  save  him  at  all 
costs,  Avhile  Comcrio's  power  over  her  would  he 
increased  tenfold  by  this  devilish  scheme  which 
had  been  so  cunningly  laid.  Clearly  the  Cor- 
sican  was  determined  to  win  her,  while,  for  the 
time,  Carlo  had  staggered  under  the  blow  dealt 
him  by  his  enemy,  and  was  pausing,  as  men 
must,  to  look  the  evil  in  the  face,  to  count  the 
cost  as  they  are  distinctly  told  to  do,  that  so 
they  may  be  ready  for  the  worst. 

Anita  was  even  now  making  her  final  choice. 
"Whatever  the  scientific  or  spiritual  explanation 
of  the  matter  might  be,  he  knew  that  there  was 
between  them  some  direct  power  of  influence, 
some  will-force,  which  made  her  decision  depend 
on  his  actual  readiness  for  sacrifice.  It  was 
clearly  impossible  that  she  should  be  saved  by 
a  figment  of  the  imagination — a  mere  belief  in 
his  readiness.  ITo  must  definitely  desire  that 
she   mii^ht    be    saved    from    Comerio,    cost   him 
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what  it  would,  before  .-^lie  could  be  so  influ- 
enced by  bis  devotion  as  to  choose  what  was 
really  right.  It  must  be  a  living  fact,  not 
a  hazy  illusion,  which  would  save  his  sister. 

And  yet  how  could  he  desire  that  which  would 
bring  bitter  grief  to  Francesca,  disappointment 
to  all  his  hopes  of  work  in  tlic  world,  a  sudden 
end  to  his  career  ?  It  would  not  even  be  a 
beautiful  and  glorious  death  like  his  father's 
or  his  grandfather's,  but  a  miserable  end  like 
some  animal  in  a  slaughter-house,  a  horrible, 
degrading  death  in  a  den  of  robbers  without  a 
single  friend  to  comfort  him,  without  one  farewell 
to  those  he  loved !  And  with  that  the  tears 
started  to  his  eyes,  for  he  saw  once  more  the 
carriage  just  outside  the  arsenal  gates,  he  re- 
membered how  Francesca  had  sjuilod  at  him  for 
the  last  time  when  he  parted  from  her  on  leaving 
the  3'acht,  and  recalled  the  bright  hope  A\hich 
had  thrilled  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  that 
A    ritcdcrci .' 

'My  God  I'  he  cried,   'how  can  I  be  willing 
to  die  !     It  is  more  than  man  can  bear  ! ' 

Choking  with  emotion,  and  with  a  craving  for 
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air,  lie  raised  himself  a   little,   tiiriiiiig'  his   face 
instiiictiveh'  towards  the  light. 

Apparently  Lionbruno  added  to  his  character 
of  brigand  the  more  peaceful  callings  of  carpenter 
and  carver,  and  by  some  curions  irony  of  fate 
his  carvings  -svere  almost  all  of  them  ecclesi- 
astical ;  in  this  secret  retreat  of  banditti  were  to 
bo  found  delicately-carved  alms-boxes,  destined 
for  some  rich  cathedral  or  church  ;  beautifully 
designed  rosaries,  which  might  some  daj'  find  a 
home  in  the  private  oratory  of  a  wealthy  noble ; 
and  crosses  by  the  dozen,  because  for  them  the 
market  was  always  good.  Carlo  was  so  much 
accustomed  to  observe  things  carefully,  that  he 
instinctively  took-in  all  these  little  details,  spite 
of  his  grievous  trouble.  Lionbruno  had  set  up  a 
couple  of  torches  in  a  carved  sconce,  had  lighted 
a  small  lamp  with  a  tin  reflector,  and,  seated  on  a 
stool  beneath  it,  was  Avorking  with  apparent  lazi- 
ness, but  with  wonderful  effect,  on  a  crucifix.  For 
some  minutes  Carlo  watched  in  silence  the  carving 
of  one  of  the  pierced  hands,  then  a  flood  of  light 
suddenly  overpowered  his  darkness.  AVas  it  more 
than  a  man  could  bear,  this  that  had  come  to  him  ? 
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He  could  lint  ?-iil)mi<,  no  liraltliy  Lunian 
nature  could  sul»uiit,  to  objoctlcss  pain  or  iiood- 
less  sacrifif'o  ;  but  could  not  lie,  too,  seek  only 
to  do  God's  Avill  and  quietly  take  the  conse- 
qxiences,  faciup^  world,  and  flesh,  and  devil,  as  the 
Divine  Man  had  done  in  the  strength  of  dauntless 
faith  ? 

Yes,  he  felt  that  it  was  possible.  There  was 
in  the  very  depths  of  his  being  something  uj)on 
which  he  could  at  A^ill  fall  back,  a  strength 
infinitely  greater  than  this  craving  for  the  joys 
of  life,  and  love,  and  freedom  ;  stronger,  too,  tlian 
that  side  of  his  love  for  Franccsca,  which  made 
him  tremble  at  the  thought  of  her  grief  and 
loneliness. 

Carlo  Avas  no  theologian,  probably  he  coidd 
not  have  put  into  many-syllabled  terms  his  own 
firm  belief,  but  he  had  the  insight  of  a  pure  heart 
and  the  vigour  of  one  Avho  has  always  tried  to 
conquer  his  own  weaknesses.  In  a  very  simple 
and  literal  way  he  believed  that  God  was  his 
Father,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  very  truth. 
He  knew  that  he,  in  common  with  every  human 
being,  had  it  in  his  power  to  live  as  a  son  or  as  an 
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alien  ;  nnd  lie  knew,  by  that  iimst  sure  prnof,  the 
experi(>nee  of  claily  life,  that  he  eoiild  onl}^  over- 
eoino  the  cravings  of  selfishness,  by  a  constant 
effort  to  conic  into  closer  nnion  Avith  that  life- 
giving  Spirit  to  whom  he  was  truly  akin,  that 
so  his  spirit  might  not  starve,  bnt  grow  and 
(levelope. 

The  confusion,  caused  Ly  physical  weakness, 
and  the  shock  of  finding  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
the  merciless,  began  to  fade,  as  he  realised  the 
strength  of  that  wisdom,  and  loye,  and  peace, 
which  reigns  above  all  the  sin  of  the  world,  and 
which  is,  in  truth,  '  taking  it  away '  by  the 
eternal  power  of  love  and  sacrifice.  He  felt  a 
sort  of  surprise  that  only  a  few  minutes  ago  the 
struggle  within  him  had  been  so  desperate,  the 
revolt  against  his  fate  so  vehement.  After  all, 
what  did  it  matter  if,  for  a  time,  evil  seemed  to 
triumph  and  might  seemed  to  conquer  right  ? 
Had  it  not  alwaj-s  seemed  to  be  so  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  ?  And  yet  had  not 
good  steadily  advanced,  triumphing  through 
apparent  defeat  ?  Above  all  the  anguish  of  his 
grief,  and  pain,  and  loss,  there  came  to  him,  as 
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there  had  often  come  during  those  three  years, 
a  wonderful  happiness,  the  pure  delight  of  re- 
alising the  perfect  will  of  God,  and  with  his 
whole  heart  trying  to  do  it. 

Looked  at  through  this  other  atmosphere,  the 
future  seemed  less  formidable  to  meet,  though 
not  one  whit  less  important.  A  wave  of  horror 
passed  over  him  as  he  realised  what  might  be 
happening  at  that  very  moment,  and  all  thought 
of  self  died  Avithin  him  as,  in  terrible  reaction,  he 
passed  from  the  vision  of  perfect  Purity  and  Love 
to  the  thought  of  impurity  and  sin.  In  an  agony 
he  prayed,  willing  now  to  die  a  thousand  deaths 
rather  than  that  Anita  should  sink  into  this 
black  abyss,  this  hellish  contradiction  to  all  love 
and  light. 

It  mattered  nothing  to  him  that  many  would 
consider  his  adhesion  to  Christ's  law  as  to  mar- 
riage mere  old-fashioned  prejudice  ;  it  mattered 
nothing  to  him  that  the  worldly-wise  would  say 
he  was  throwing  away  his  life  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  his  sister  from  the  infringement  of  a 
conventional  law.  lie  knew  that  it  was  not  so. 
For  since  it  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  see  God,  it 
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is  also  the  pure  in  heart  who  intuitively  shrink 
from  evil,  and  realise  without  analysing  the 
hatefulness  of  impurit5\ 

So  the  night  hours  passed  hy,  and  he  prayed 
unceasingly  for  Nita's  safety. 

It  was  not  till  morning  that  the  thought  of 
his  own  position  returned  to  him. 

'  This  must  be  Tuesday/  he  reflected,  as  he 
rose  from  his  rough  bed.  '  To-morrow  I  shall 
die.' 

But  the  thought  had  lost  its  bitterness,  for, 
after  all,  death  would  mean  victory. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

*  ALL  GOKTII  BUT  GOD's  WILL.' 

'  Wliatso  it  be,  bowso  it  be,  Amen. 

]Jlessed  it  is,  believing,  not  to  see. 
Now  God  knows  all  that  is ;  and  we  shall  then, 

Whatso  it  be. 
God's  Will  is  best  for  man  whose  will  is  free. 

God's  "Will  is  better  to  us,  yea,  than  ten 
Desires  whereof  he  holds  and  weighs  the  key. 

He  knows  all  wants,  allots  each  where  and  when, 

Whatso  it  be. 

CimiSTINA  EOSSETTI. 

'  You  have  passed  u  bad  niglit,  signor,'  re- 
marked Lionbriino,  glancing  wp  from  liis  work 
at  the  prisoner. 

Carlo,  who  to  the  last  retained  his  sense  of 
fun,  saw  the  double  meaning  which  the  leniark 
might  bear,  and  smiled. 

*  I  have  not  slept,'  he  replied,  '  And 
you  >  ' 

'I?'    said    Lionbruno,    shrugging  his  shoul- 
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clcrs,  '  liave  liacl  to  wake  also,  that  I  might  keep 
guard.' 

'Do  you  think,  then,  that  escape  woukl  be 
possible  in  such  irons  as  these  ? ' 

'No,  it  would  be  impossible,  even  if  the  ap- 
proach to  the  upper  air  were  not  well  guarded. 
But  it  is  one  of  Brancaleoue's  laws  that  a  prisoner 
should  be  watched  night  and  day.  It  would 
have  been  irksome  enough  had  I  not  turned  you 
to  account  as  a  model.' 

The  crucifix  was  now  quite  finished,  and  the 
carver,  struck  by  the  face  he  had  had  to  watch 
through  those  long  hours,  had  reproduced  it  in 
the  Avood  with  marvellous  accuracy,  catching 
jDrecisely  the  expression  of  pain,  with  steadfast 
hope  underlying  it,  which  the  prisoner's  face  had 
borne  through  the  night. 

The  features,  too,  had  been  reproduced  so 
accurately  that  Carlo  could  not  but  recognise 
himself.  He  looked  shocked,  then  pained, 
finally  a  faint  smile  dawned  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  fell  into  deep  thought. 

Lionbruno  left  him  for  u  few  minutes,  re- 
turning   presently   with   a    long   loaf    of    bread 
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tucked  under  his  arm,  u  flask  of  diiantt  swing- 
ing from  his  wrist,  and  a  huge  basin  of  niacca- 
roni  in  his  hands. 

'Come,'  he  said,  with  rough  good- nature, 
'let  us  eat.     I  am  hungry  if  you  are  not.' 

In  silence  they  shared  the  food.  The  cell 
was  now  only  lighted  by  one  torch,  whicli  cast 
an  orange  glow  over  the  carved  crosses  and 
crucifixes,  and  shone  upon  the  faces  of  the  two 
strangely-contrasted  men.  Carlo,  worn-out  with 
all  he  had  gone  through,  looked  pale  and  ex- 
hausted, but  Ijionbruno  was  in  no  wise  fatigued 
by  his  want  of  sleep,  and  ate  with  the  voracious 
appetite  of  a  schoolboy.  Carlo  watched  him  with 
a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  wondering  greatly  what 
his  history  could  be. 

'  Where  did  you  learn  to  carve  like  that  ? ' 
he  said  at  length,  glancing  once  more  at  the 
crucifix. 

'  It  was  the  one  useful  thing  taught  me  at 
school,  the  one  thing  I  ever  took  the  pains  to 
learn,'  said  Lionbruno,  with  a  laugh.  *  And 
when  I  had  mastered  all  they  could  teach  me, 
Avhv,  I  ran  awav.' 
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'  Was  it  at  Naples  ?  ' 

'No,  at  Rome,'  continued  Lionbruno,  tlirow- 
ing  himself  lazily  on  the  heap  of  shavings,  and 
yielding  to  the  fascination  of  Cai'lo's  mannci-, 
as  most  people  did.  '  Diaroh  !  what  did  I  not 
suffer  in  those  years  !  Cooped  up  in  a  great  stone 
building,  watched  every  moment,  guarded  as 
though  I  had  been  a  girl,  and  nothing  to  hope  for 
in  the  future  but  the  wretched  life  of  a  priest.' 

'  A  priest ! '  echoed  Carlo,  in  astonishment. 

*  A}',  a  preposterous  notion,  was  it  not  ?  A 
mere  whim  of  my  mother's, — peace  to  her  soul.' 
He  crossed  himself  with  indescribable  rapidit}'. 
It  was  the  last  almost  unconscious  tribute  he  still 
paid  to  the  faith  which  his  mother  had  held,  but 
in  which  he  himself  had  ceased  to  believe.  *  My 
father,  willing  to  please  her  on  her  death-bed, 
promised  that  they  should  make  a  priest  of  me, 
and  he  did  his  best  ;  but  what  would  you  have  ? 
It  is  not  possible  to  turn  a  wolf  into  a  sheep-dog, 
or  an  eagle  into  a  canary.  I  bore  it  till  I  was 
seventeen,  then,  one  night,' — he  rubbed  his  hands 
with  glee  at  the  mere  recollection, — '  one  delight- 
ful, moonless  night,  the  happiest  in  all  my  life, 

VOL.  IT  I.  R 
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I  broke  loose  from  the  fold,  got  a  disguise,  was 
within  an  ace  of  being  caught,  and  at  last  got 
home  to  Corsica,  half-starved,  but  free,  and  as 
happy  as  a  king.' 

*  Then  Corsica  is  your  home  ? ' 

*  Insomnia !  I  have  run  on,  forgetting  that 
possibly  you  will  be  free  again  to-morrow,  and 
may  betray  \is.' 

lie  looked  annoyed,  and  half-inclined  to  be 
angry. 

*  Do  not  be  uneasy,'  said  Carlo.  '  This  is 
my  last  day  in  the  world,  and  even  did  I 
wish  to  do  so  I  could  not  possibly  betray 
your    haunts.' 

*  You  seem  to  look  death  in  the  face  calmlj' 
enough;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  you 
will   be   set  free.' 

Carlo   shook   his   head. 

*  If  I  were  set  free  it  Avould  mean  lliat 
my  whole  life  had  failed.  Something  tells 
me  that  is  not  so.  Therefore,  you  see,  I 
must  face  the  thought  of  death.  And,  while 
we  are  speaking  of  it,  just  tell  me  how  it 
will  be.     Am   I   to  be   shot?' 
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Ijionbi'uno's  great  black  eyes  were  full  of 
wonder,  they  were  very  much  like  the  eyes 
of  some  annual.  He  was  completely  puzzled 
by  his   companion,  and   somehow  awed   by  him. 

''No,'    he    said;     'that   could   not    be,    here.' 

'What   then,    stabbed?' 

Lionbruno    shook   his   head. 

'Poisoned,  or   perhaps   hung?' 

Again  the  young  brigand  made  a  gesture 
of  dissent ;  then,  with  unmistakable  meaning, 
he  drew  out  his  knife,  and  passed  it  lightly 
across  his  own  throat,  glancing  significantly 
at   the   prisoner. 

Carlo  had  too  vivid  an  imagination  not 
to  shrink  a  little  from  the  picture  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind ;  he  grew  suddenly 
cold,  and  felt  a  strange  stirring  in  his  heart, 
and  a  tightening  about  the  muscles  of  his 
throat.  But  he  quickly  recovered  himself, 
and,  with  no  perceptible  effort,  returned  to 
the    interrupted    story. 

'  And  so  you  escaped  from  your  school- 
life,  and  from  all  espionage.  At  first  it  must 
have  been  delightful.' 
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'  Diu !  I  should  think  it  was ! '  exclaimed 
the  boy.  *  To  be  out  iu  the  woods  night  and 
day,  to  have  done  with  the  hateful  old  routine, 
and  for  M-ork  to  have  nothing  but  adventure 
and  excitement — why,  it  wasparadise  I ' 

'  I  fancied  all  the  banditti  had  been  captured 
at  the  time  of  the  great  extermination,'  said 
Carlo. 

Lionbruno's  face  grew  dark. 

'That  time  gave  us  a  blow  from  which 
we  shall  never  recover,'  he  said.  '  But  my 
father  somehow  baffled  all  detection,  and  he 
will  alwaj's  baffle  it,  for  he  is  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Italian  police  in  a  body.  Nothing 
but  treachery  could  possibly  beat  him,  and 
among  the  whole  band  there  is  not  one  man 
who  would  betray  him,  though  they  offered 
him  his  weight  in  diamonds.' 

'  I  can  imagine  that  he  would  always  meet 
with  obedience  and  loyalty,'  said  Carlo,  re- 
calling  the   powerful    face   of   the   chief. 

'Anywhere  he  would  be  king  of  men,'  said 
Lionbruno,  proudly.  '  And  since  tlie  world 
gave  him   the    cold    shoulder,   he   must  be  king 
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of  banditti.  Did  you  hear  but  a  month  or 
two  back  of  the  highway  robberies  in  Corsica? 
They  were  planned  and  carried  out  by  Branca- 
leone.  Do  you  remember  how  Count  Feroni 
was  carried  off  in  Sicily,  and  kept  up  in  the 
moimtains  till  the  ransom  was  paid?  That 
again  was  due  to  Brancaleone.  And  the  great 
jewel  robbery  in  Naples,  that,  too,  was  the 
work  of  our  band.  We  are  like  the  lightning, 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  ;  our  work  is  done 
in  a  flash,  and  then — j}redo !  all  is  darkness 
once   more,   and    no   one   can  lay   hold    of  us.' 

'I  remember  now  hearing  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  Count  Feroni,'  said  Carlo ;  *  though 
the  details  Avere  never  published,  perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  our  country's  honour.  Do  you 
know  what  that  work  of  yours  did?  It  killed 
the  Count's  mother;  she  died  of  the  shock  before 
his  return.' 

'Ebhciicf  we  must  all  die  sooner  or  later,' 
said   Lionbruno,    coolly. 

There  was  an  indignant  light  in  Carlo's  e^es 
which  made  the  young  Corsican  shift  his  posi- 
tion uneasily. 
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'And  this  work  of  yours  yesterday,'  con- 
tinued Carlo  ;  *  it  will  not  only  end  in  murder  it 
will  break  hearts,  and  blight  lives.  "Will  you 
be   proud   of  doing  such  devil's  work   as  that?' 

'A  man  must  live,'  said  Lionbruno,  gloomily. 
'  I  only  do  what  I  was  brought  up  to  do.  As 
to  cruelty,  Brancaleone  Avoidd  not  have  the 
hold  which  he  has  on  the  hearts  of  the  people 
were  he  a  cruel  chief.  No  prisoner  has  ever  been 
ill-used  by  him,  and  if  a  man  must  be  put  out  of 
the  way,  why,  it  is  done  promptly  and  without 
barbarity.  The  day  for  such  things  is  past ;  we 
too,  are  civilised,  our  plots  are  more  refined,  as 
well  as  more  successful,  now  that  we  have  the 
telegraph  always  at  our  command,' 

Carlo  started. 

'  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  the  telegram  I  had 
yesterday  was  j^our  doing?  "Was  it  a  mere 
trick?' 

Lionbruno  laughed,  and  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether. 

'Was  it  not  clever?  The  first  idea  was  a 
note  of  invitation  from  the  English  Captain ; 
but  then   there  would   have  been  the  danger  of 
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the  handwritiug-  not  being  riglit.  The  telegram 
Avas  my  notion,  and  the  sending  it  in  English 
made  it  doubly  safe  ;  it  was  only  because  I  had 
thought  of  it  that  I  was  given  the  charge  of  the 
whole  affair,  for,  after  all,  I  am  young  for  such 
work.  Dio  !  what  sport  it  was !  The  watching 
for  the  yacht,  and  dogging  }'our  steps  everywhere, 
while  all  the  time  ^-ou  were  so  happily  ignorant ; 
then  the  breathless  race  to  Pozzuoli  to  send  the 
telegi-am,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  afternoon  when 
we  did  not  know  whether,  perhaps,  you  might  not 
after  all  refuse  to  go.  How  happy  I  was  when  I 
saw  3'ou  by  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo  !  And  you,  too, 
looked  happy.  Ah,  I  shall  never  again  have  a 
better  bit  of  sport ! ' 

Carlo  shuddered,  the  miblushiug  avowal  made 
him  recoil  as  from  some  hellish  thing.  He  did 
not  say  a  word,  but  Lionbruno  noted  his  expres- 
sion, and  never  forgot  it. 

'  Come  ! '  he  said,  his  tone  suddenly  changing, 
*  I  can't  stay  all  day  in  this  dull  hole.  "NVc  Avill 
sec  what  the  others  are  up  to." 

'Can  I  not  stay  here  in  quiet?'  pleaded 
Carlo. 
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But  Lionbnino  was  inexorable.  A  prisoner 
must  be  watched  day  and  night,  and  Carlo  had  to 
endure  as  best  he  could  the  long  hours  of  that 
weary  day,  while  his  young  guard  whiled  away 
the  time  with  cards,  mora,  and  idle  jesting  with 
the  elder  men  of  the  band. 

At  length  night  came,  and  once  more  prisoner 
and  gaoler  made  their  way  through  the  winding 
catacomb  to  the  inner  cell.  Lionbruno,  who  had 
slept  at  intervals  through  the  day,  took  up  his 
carving  once  more,  and  Carlo,  wearied  with  the 
noise  and  confusion  which  for  so  many  hours  he 
had  had  to  bear,  and  still  suifering  from  the 
effects  of  the  blow  he  had  received,  stretched 
himself  again  on  the  heap  of  shavings. 

'  My  last  night,'  he  reflected,  then,  turning  to 
the  young  Corsican,  asked  what  time  the  mes- 
senger -vA'ould  arrive  the  next  day. 

'  Possibly  not  till  midnight,'  replied  Lion- 
bruno, pausing  in  his  work  to  look  at  the 
prisoner ;  '  but  you  will  be  placed  in  readiness 
at  eleven.  After  all,  I  \\ould  as  soon  not  see  you 
murdered,  thougli  I  know  you  think  me  a  sort  of 
devil.' 
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'  I  think  you  nothing  of  the  kind,'  said 
Cuz'lo,  with  a  vigour  of  denial  which  startled 
his  companion.  '  The  pity  of  it  is  that  you  are 
a  man,  meant  for  something  very  different,  and 
yet  willing  to  do  the  devil's  work.' 

*  I  am  only  taking  by  force  the  share  of  pro- 
perty that  the  world  won't  give  me  fairly,'  said 
Lionbruno,  doggedh'.  '  If  all  things  were  equally 
di%ided  there  would  be  no  need  of  banditti.  As 
for  your  devil,  I  don't  believe  in  him,  nor  in 
your  God  either  ;  and  that,  too,'  he  pointed  to  the 
crucifix,  '  it  is  all  a  fable  !  If  it  were  true,  wh}% 
instead  of  pa^'ing  a  hundred  lire  for  a  carving- 
like  this,  to  put  in  a  private  oratory,  men  would 
be  dying  on  crosses  themselves  ! ' 

Lionbruno,  with  his  school  recollections,  and 
his  angry  bias  against  everything  connected  with 
the  Church,  would  certainly  have  had  the  best  of 
it  in  an  argument,  but  Carlo  was  too  well  ac- 
customed to  living  with  people  who  despised  all 
that  he  most  revei-ed,  to  feel  moved  to  speak  ;  he 
had  learnt  long  ago  that,  as  a  rule,  words  do  but 
stir  up  strife,  and  that  he  at  any  rate  must  keep 
to  deeds.     He  was  quite  silent  now,  and  through 
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the  long-,  quiet  hours  the  vehement  words  that 
had  Last  sounded  in  the  cell  kept  ringing  in  his 
ears.  Partly  from  the  strain  of  physical  and 
mental  suffering,  partly  from  a  growing  sense  of 
nearness  to  the  unseen  world,  he  had  all  along 
found  it  very  hard  to  realise  his  surroundings ; 
the  old  Roman  building,  hidden  away  below  the 
earth's  surface,  the  winding  catacomb,  the  gloomy 
little  cell  with  the  carvings  leaning  against  the 
rocky  wall,  all  seemed  to  him  more  like  scenes 
that  he  had  read  about  than  actual  places  where 
he  was  now  living.  Brancaleone,  too,  and  his 
followers,  seemed  to  him  like  people  in  a  dream 
that  is  over,  though  he  had  listened  all  day  to 
their  foul  talk,  and  wearied  of  their  noisy  quarrels. 
But  something  in  the  words  which  his  com- 
panion had  last  spoken  roused  him  to  a  greater 
feeling  of  reality ;  he  made  an  effort  to  realise 
to  himself  the  sort  of  life  that  this  mere  boy  of 
eighteen  was  living,  and  the  more  he  realised  it 
the  more  he  pitied  him,  and  the  more  he  felt 
drawn  to  him.  Again  and  again  his  eyes  turned 
to  the  dark,  resolute,  handsome  face  of  the  young 
Corsican  ;    it     had    not    yet    acquired    the    cold 
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wickedness  of  Brancaleone's  face,  it  Avas  too 
Yoiiiig  and  boyish  for  that,  too  full  of  mere 
animal  delight  in  existence ;  but  another  year  or 
two  of  this  wild  life  would  make  him  merely  a 
younger  and  more  headstrong  edition  of  his 
father. 

'  You  do  not  sleep,  signor,'  observed  Lion- 
bruno,  looking  up  from  his  work  as  the  prisoner 
moved  restlessly  and  the  dismal  sound  of  clank- 
ing irons  echoed  through  the  quiet  cell. 

'  They  say  a  condemned  prisoner  always 
sleeps  well  on  his  last  night,'  said  Carlo  ;  '  but  I 
never  felt  more  Avakeful  in  my  life.' 

'  Then  tell  me  your  story,'  said  Lionbruno, 
for  it  is  dull  enough  with  nothing  to  do  but 
keep  guard.  I  told  you  of  my  life  yesterday, 
now  tell  me  of  yours.' 

AVilling  to  please  his  companion,  and  with  a 
feeling  that  on  this  his  last  night  it  would  com- 
fort him  to  go  once  more  over  his  memories  of 
the  past.  Carlo  told  in  his  spontaneous,  graphic 
fashion  the  story  of  his  life,  and  Lionbruno 
listened  with  rapt  attention,  partly  because  the 
prisoner   was  a    good  raconteur,  but  chiefly   be- 
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cause  he  was  conscious  of  something  which  was  a 
most  novel  contrast  to  anything  he  had  yet  come 
across  in  the  world.  It  was  nothing  but  a  siun- 
raary  of  facts  which  Carlo  gave  him,  but  Lion- 
bruno  was  artist  enough  to  have  a  quick  eye  for 
beauty,  and  a  capability  of  reading  between  the 
lines,  as  it  were,  while  the  mingled  openness  and 
reserve  of  the  story,  the  lack  of  self-consciousness, 
yet  the  innate  modesty  of  the  speaker,  forced  him 
to  perceive  a  new  idea. 

His  own  words  returned  to  him, — '  If  it  were 
true,  men  would  be  dying  on  crosses  themselves  I ' 
Then  he  looked  from  the  carved  crucifix  to  the 
face  of  the  prisoner,  and  again  back  to  the 
crucifix.  After  all,  was  it  something  more  than 
u  fable  ?  Deep  down  in  his  heart  there  wakened 
a  new,  uncomfortable,  xinM'elcome  conviction, 
which  he  did  his  best  to  smother,  because  he 
saw  that  it  would  work  havoc  in  his  life,  and 
Lionbruno  in  this  respect  was  as  lazy  and  con- 
servative as  most  people  ;  a  revolution  in  society 
was  what  ho  longed  for,  but  a  revolution  in  his 
own  heart  and  life  could  not  be  tolerated,  the 
bare   idea  made  him  feel  as   uncomfortable   and 
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perturbed  as  a  wealthy  landowner  who  thinks  with 
dread  of  a  possible  reform  of  the  land  laws. 

All  the  next  day  he  was  markedly  civil  to  his 
prisoner.  He  even  sacrificed  himself  so  far  as  to 
remain  in  the  dreary  little  cell,  instead  of  insist- 
ing, as  before,  on  spending  the  time  with  the  rest 
of  the  gang.  Carlo  spoke  little,  for  grief  and 
suspense  and  the  long  -  continued  sleeplessness 
had  brought  him  almost  to  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion,  but  what  few  words  he  did  say  Avere 
courteous  and  pleasant,  and  in  tone  not  otherwise 
than  cheerful.  Lionbruno  began  to  think  more 
and  more  distastefully  of  the  scene  that  would  be 
enacted  that  evening,  and,  as  the  time  drew  near, 
he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  summoning  one  of 
the  elder  men  to  keep  guard  in  his  place,  sought 
out  the  chief  and  begged  to  speak  alone  with 
him. 

Brancaleone  led  the  way  from  the  gloomj' 
miderground  retreat  to  the  open  air.  Already  it 
was  dark,  but  here  and  there,  through  the  thick 
foliage,  were  little  spaces  through  which  stars 
gleamed  down  coldly.  Lionbruno  gave  a  gasp 
of  relief  as  he  found  himself  once  more   above 
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ground,  for  the  atmosphere  down  below  was  not 
a  little  trying  to  one  accustomed  to  an  out-door 
life. 

'Padre  m/'o,'  he  said  boldly,  'should  the  red 
flag  be  sent  to-night,  why  should  you  not  keep 
the  prisoner  longer  and  make  money  out  of  him  ? 
He  has  rich  friends,  he  is  a  popular  singer, 
thousands  would  be  interested  in  his  fate,  we 
could  extort  an  enormous  ransom.' 

'  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?'  said  Brancaleone, 
with  scorn.  'Did  you  ever  know  me  go  back 
from  my  word  ?  If  Comerio  is  true  to  his  bar- 
gain, do  you  think  I  shall  play  him  false?' 

*  At  least  I  have  some  right  to  speak  for  the 
prisoner  since  I  was  the  one  who  took  him,'  said 
Lionbruno,  with  deep  resentment  in  his  voice. 

*  No  right  whatever,'  said  the  chief,  coldly ; 
*  you  are  merely  one  of  my  band ;  your  duty  is  to 
obey  orders,  not  to  think.' 

*  I  tell  you,'  said  Lionbruno,  with  an  angry 
gesture,  '  if  you  kill  him  you  will  regret  it  some 
day.     A  man  like  that  can't  be  murdered  lightly.' 

'What  do  you  know  about  him?'  said  the 
chief,  tauntingly. 
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*  I  know  that  he  is  the  only  true  man  I  have  ever 
seen,  while  we  are  brutes — worse  than  brutes  ! ' 
said  Lionbruno,  with  passionate  vehemence. 

Brancaleone  suddenly  turned  upon  him  and 
grasped  him  by  the  shoulder.  '  Say  another  word, 
and  you  yourself  shall  be  the  one  to  cut  his 
throat ! '  he  said  in  a  voice  that  was  none  the  less 
furious  because  low  and  restrained. 

"With  a  heavy  heart  Lionbruno  followed  the 
chief  back  into  the  secret  retreat,  returning-  an 
impatient  oath  to  the  teasing  inquiries  of  the 
other  men,  while  he  lighted  his  torch  at  the  fire 
before  making  his  way  through  the  catacomb. 

*  Bring  the  prisoner  in  at  once,'  said  the  chief, 
eyeing  his  son  distrustfully. 

Releasing  Nicolo  from  his  post  in  the  cell, 
Lionbruno,  still  bearing  the  torch,  came  close  to 
the  pile  of  shavings  and  bent  down  over  the 
prisoner. 

'  I  have  tried  to  save  you,'  he  murmured,  '  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  When  I  took  you  prisoner  I 
did  not  know  what  I  know  now.  Give  me  your 
pardon,  signer.  I  would  gladly  undo  the  past, 
were  that  possible.' 
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Carlo  grasped  his  hand. 

'  Undo  it  by  breaking-  whh  it  and  starting 
afresh,'  he  said.  *  And,  look,  will  you  do  one 
thing  for  me  ? ' 

Lionbruno  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

'  See,  to-daj',  while  you  slept,  I  wrote  this 
letter  ;  if  necessary  you  can  read  it,  there  is  not  a 
line  in  it  that  can  betray  you.  Promise  me  when 
I  am  dead  to  send  it.  I  have  no  stamp,  but  there 
is  the  address.' 

Lionbruno  glanced  at  the  note,  saw  that  it 
was  directed  to  'Miss  Britton,'  and  without 
further  comment  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 

*  Brancaleone  orders  you  to  be  brought  in,'  he 
said,  huskily.     '  Are  j'ou  prepared,  signer  ?  ' 

'  Quite,'  replied  Carlo,  standing  up,  and  speak- 
ing as  calmly  as  though  no  terrible  ordeal  a\\-aited 
him. 

And  yet  it  was  not  that  he  shrank  from  it  less 
than  other  men  wovdd  have  done  ;  he  looked 
regretfully  round  the  little  gloomy  cell,  and 
slowly  followed  his  guide  through  the  winding 
catacomb  and  out  into  the  larger  building,  per- 
ceiving even  then  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene 
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Avitli  its  deep  shadows  and  glowing  torchliglit. 
Brancaleone  sat  smoking  as  composedly  as  though 
no  mm'der  were  contemplated  that  night ;  close 
by,  Nicolo  stirred  the  contents  of  a  caldron 
which  hung  over  a  charcoal  brazier,  while  the 
rest  of  the  men  were  plaj'ing  cards  and  quarrel' 
ling  among  themselves.  The  chief  turned  his 
cold  eyes  on  the  prisoner. 

'My  messenger  may  arrive  any  time  within 
the  next  houi','  he  said.  '  You  will  therefore  be 
ready  for  your  fate,  Avhatever  it  may  be.  Should 
we  have  been  betrayed,  and  should  a  rescuing- 
party  be  sent  with  him,  you  will  instantly  be 
shot.  Should  you  see  him  wave  a  white  hand- 
kerchief, it  will  mean  that  you  are  free  ;  should 
he  wave  a  red  one,  you  will  feel  the  sharpness  of 
this  knife.' 

Carlo  replied  only  by  a  slight  gesture.  His 
dignity  appealed  to  Brancaleone,  who  eyed  him 
curiously,  knowing  that  never  before  had  he 
met  Avith  such  a  prisoner. 

*  Rocco  !  Maso  !  take  your  places  ! '  ho  called 
peremptorih'. 

Two  of  the  men  instantly  threw  down  their 
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cards ;  and  Carlo  found  himself  taken  to  tliat  end 
of  the  buildino-  which  was  farthest  from  a  dark 
archway,  presumabl)^  leading  to  another  cata- 
comb, and  from  thence  to  the  upper  air.  On 
either  side  of  him  stood  a  ruffianly-looking  Nea- 
politan, with  a  loaded  pistol  held  within  a  few 
inches  of  his  temples ;  and  to  the  right  hand, 
and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others,  sat  the 
chief  osteutatiously  sharpening  his  knife.  It 
was  an  ordeal  that  would  have  tried  the  strongest 
nerves ;  the  horrible,  grim  susjicnse  of  it  was  a 
torture  such  as  Carlo  had  never  conceived ;  and 
nothing  but  long  practice  in  self-control  could 
have  enabled  him  to  keep  under  the  sickening 
anticipations  of  the  butchery  that  was  soon  to 
take  place.  With  a  strong  effort  he  turned  from 
such  thoughts,  not  even  allowing  himself  to 
watch  the  dark  archway  opposite,  where  his 
imagination  kept  picturing  a  confusion  of  red 
tokens  and  white  tokens,  until  he  was  as  much 
dazzled  as  Gigi  used  to  be  over  the  Pears'  soap 
puzzle  in  England.  With  a  pang  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  never  said  good-bye  to  the 
little  fellow  ;  and  a  hundred  trifling  recollections 
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of  unfinislied  work  lushed  tbroiigli  his  brain, 
till  a  flasli  of  Brancaleone's  knife  in  the  torch- 
light recalled  him  to  the  terrible  present.  Then 
he  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  cross  which 
Lionbruno  Avas  carving,  and  again  the  thought 
of  his  visible  surroundings  faded. 

By-and-by  came  visions  of  what  lay  beyond 
this  hour  of  torture.  He  thought  of  the  evil 
defeated,  of  Anita  saved  for  ever  from  Comerio's 
influence.  He  pictured  to  himself  how  she  would 
pass  unscathed  through  her  hard  life,  with  Gigi 
to  shield  her,  with  Francesca  to  comfort  her  and 
cling  to  her  for  his  sake,  with  a  love  for  him 
which  should  be  an  actual  safeguard,  not  a  vague 
regret.  But  with  the  thought  of  Francesca, 
there  came  once  more  the  wild  clinging  to  life. 
She  would  be  his,  indeed,  in  another  Avorld  ;  but 
he  craved  for  her  now,  he  shrank  back  from  the 
parting — the  unknown  change. 

For,  reason  about  it  as  we  may,  all  endings 
are  hard.  We  ended  our  schooldays  regretfully, 
and  shrank  a  little  from  stepping  out  alone  into 
the  fuller  and  freer  life,  for  which  all  along  we 
had  been  preparing.     It  was  not  that  home  was 
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less  dear;  it  Avas  not  that  vre  were  less  eager  to 
begin  life  ;  it  was  only  that  human  nature  cannot 
say  the  irrevocable  *  never  again  '  without  a  pang. 

And,  after  all,  the  past  had  been  happy,  spite 
of  all  the  troubles.  Standing  there,  face  to  face 
with  death,  he  seemed  to  live  it  all  through  once 
more.  He  thought  of  his  quiet  childhood,  of  his 
mother's  devotion,  of  his  happy  betrothal.  Once 
more  he  lived  through  the  story  of  his  love  for 
Francesca,  with  its  brief  gleams  of  rapture  and 
its  long  years  of  wearing  separation ;  once  more 
he  lived  his  art-life — triumphed  in  this  character, 
failed  in  that,  faced  abuse  on  and  off  the  stage, 
felt  the  glow  of  genuine  success.  And  again 
he  lived  through  the  pain  and  bliss  of  that 
night  at  Genoa,  with  its  violent  reaction,  its 
rapture  of  faithful  love ;  again  he  felt  Francesca 
clinging  to  him,  heard  her  words  of  perfect  trust, 
knew  that  the  anguish  of  the  past  had  been  a 
mere  device  of  Satan. 

But  Brancaleone  moved,  and  the  torchlight 
fell  again  on  the  cold  steel  blade.  In  a  few 
minutes  there  must  come  that  awful  helplessness, 
that  violence,  and  anoiiish,  and  slauo-htor.     His 
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heart  throbbed  wildly ;  and  once  more,  to  calm 
himself,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  Lionbruno's  cross. 
The  boy's  words  returned  to  him,  '  As  to  that,  it's 
a  mere  fable !  If  it  were  true,  men  would  be 
dying  on  crosses  themselves  ! ' 

'How  little  I  have  done  to  prove  that 
it  is  truest  truth,  and  no  fable,'  he  thought, 
sadly. 

'Yet  for  these  last  three  years  you  have 
honesth'  tried  to  follow  me,'  said  a  Voice  in  his 
heart.  And  the  words  of  comfort  brought  him 
a  great  gladness,  for  he  knew  that,  slowly  and 
stumblingly,  and  with  an  amount  of  effort  that 
proved  his  own  weakness  and  the  strength  of  the 
Divine  help  that  had  been  his,  he  really  had  tried 
to  live  the  life  of  the  Crucifiecl,  with  its  whole- 
hearted seeking  of  the  Divine  will.  After  all, 
was  any  happiness  to  be  compared  to  the  happi- 
ness that  came  to  him  even  in  this  last  ex- 
tremity? Was  there  not  a  deep  truth  in  the 
poet's  idea  that  the  Divine  will  is  sweetest  to  us 
'  when  it  triumphs  at  our  cost.' 

'  If  ever  a  man  were  ready  to  die  it  is  that 
man,'  reflected  Lionbruno.    'But,  Corpo  lU  Bacco  I 
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how  shall  I  sit  patiently  by  and  see  him  mur- 
dered ! ' 

He  shuddered,  and  yet  something  in  the 
beautiful,  manly  face  raised  him  above  the 
thought  of  the  scene  of  bloodshed.  How  was  it 
that  this  man,  in  the  first  flush  of  youth  and 
strength,  could  willingly  give  up  everything — 
even  life  itself — to  save  another  from  sin  ?  How 
was  it  that  he  could  stand  for  an  hour  face  to 
face  with  a  most  horrible  death,  yet  show  neither 
fear,  nor  resentment,  nor  bravado — only  a  noble, 
intrepid  calm  ? 

Into  the  brigand's  semi- cultivated  mind  the 
sight  flashed  something  more  than  the  unwelcome 
conviction  of  the  previous  night.  All  his  shallow 
unbelief  died  in  the  light  of  that  revelation.  It 
was  not  that  he  now  believed  there  ^^■as  a  God,  he 
hncw  it ;  he  knew  that  the  Son  of  God  must  indeed 
have  taught  men  how  to  live  and  die  ;  he  saw  that 
he  had  before  him,  on  the  one  hand  a  proof  of  the 
heights  to  which  men  could  rise  who  followed  at 
all  costs  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  on  the 
other  of  the  depths  to  which  men  could  sink  who 
sought  at  all  costs  their  own  pleasures. 


The  place  had  been  strangely  still  for  some 
minutes.  Nicolo  had  left  his  caldron,  and  now 
lay  on  the  floor  smoking- ;  the  card-players  had 
finished  their  game,  and  seemed  to  think  it  Avas 
not  -worth  while  to  begin  another  before  the 
event  of  the  evening  came  off;  one  swarthy, 
black  -  bearded  fellow  shuffled  the  cards,  the 
others  lounged  at  ease,  watching  the  prisoner 
indifferently. 

When  at  length  a  voice  in  the  distance  spoke 
the  password,  every  one  present  started  slightly. 
Carlo  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
looked  steadily  towards  the  dark  archway  ;  Branca- 
leone  rose,  and,  with  one  hand  on  his  victim  and 
the  knife  in  the  other,  glanced  over  his  shoulder, 
ready  feither  to  strike  or  to  forbear  ;  Lionbruno 
dropped  his  cross,  and  glanced  in  groat  agitation 
from  the  archway  to  the  prisoner,  and  back  again 
to  the  archway.  The  footsteps  drew  nearer ; 
the  messenger  suddenly  turned  the  corner,  and 
emerged  into  sight ;  the  torchlight  fell  on  the 
token  in  his  hand — was  it  white  or  red  ?  With 
a  gasp  of  relief,  Lionbruno  sprang  forward  and 
seized  the  handkerchief,  waving  it  joyfidly  in  the 
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air  ;  while  the  messenger  advanced  and  handed  a 
sealed  packet  to  the  chief,  who  at  once  sheathed 
his  knife  and  turned  to  the  prisoner. 

'  You  are  free,  signer,'  he  said  gravely. 

'  Nita  is  ruined !  I  haA^e  failed ! '  thought 
Carlo. 

The  sharpest  pang  he  had  ever  had  to  bear 
shot  through  him ;  and,  without  a  word,  he  fell 
to  the  ground. 

'Diavolo!^  exclaimed  the  chief.  'I  have 
often  seen  a  prisoner  overcome  on  hearing  his 
death  -  sentence,  but  never  yet  on  getting  a 
reprieve ! ' 

Lionbruno  looked  with  many  conflicting  feel- 
ings at  the  face  which  had  grown  so  familiar  to 
him.  *  Per  quanto  c  rero  Dio ! '  he  remarked, 
with  an  expressive  gesture,  'he  really  did  then 
care  more  for  his  sister's  honour  than  for  his  own 
life ! ' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AT  PALAZZO  FORTI. 

'  Love  is  enough :  ho,  ye  who  seek  saving 
Go  no  further ;  come  hither ;  there  have  been  Avho  have 

found  it, 
And  these  know  the  House  of  Fulfilment  of  Craving  ; 
These  know  the  cup  with  the  roses  around  it ; 
These  know  the  World's  AVound  and  the  balm  that  hath 

bound  it ; 
Cry  outj  the  World  heedeth  not,  "  Love,  lead  us  home ! " 

'  He  leadetb,  He  hearkeneth.  He  cometli  to  youward ; 
Set  your  faces  as  steel  to  the  fears  that  assemble 
Hound  his  goad  for  the   faint,  and  his  scourge  for  the 

f roward  ; 
Lo  ])is  lips,  how  with  tales  of  last  kisses  they  tremble  ! 
Lo  his  eyes  of  all  sorrow  that  ma}-  not  dissemble  ! 
Cry  out,  for  he  lieedeth,  "  0  Love,  lead  us  home !"' 

William  Morris. 

Ox  tliat  Monday  evening,  after  Carlo  had  started 
for  Casa  Bella,  Nita  dined  alone,  Gigi  hovering 
round,  and  always  ready  to  accept  promiscuous 
mouthfids  off  her  plate  like  a  pet  dog.  When 
the  child  had  gone  to  bed,  she  sat  down  to  the 
piano,    her   lingers   roaming  over  the  keys,   and 
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playing  a  sort  of  subdued  accoinpaniracnt  to  her 
reverie. 

*  I  am  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,'  she 
thought  to  herself ;  '  it  is  after  all  rather  pleasant 
to  be  good,  and  not  so  hard  as  I  thought.  I 
have  enjoyed  these  days  on  the  yacht  with 
the  Brittons ;  it  was  not  half  so  dull  as  I  ex- 
pected. There  was  something  so  peaceful  and 
quiet  about  it.  I  think  I'm  tired  of  being 
naughty.  Now  I'll  be  like  Carlo  ;  that  will  be 
a  novelty.' 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
servant  with  a  ^■isitor's  card.  Holding  out  her 
hand  for  it  carelessly,  she  glanced  down  at  the 
name  and  saw  that  it  was  Comerio's.  A  terrible 
fear  seized  on  her. 

*  Say  I  do  not  receive  to-night.  I  am  engaged 
— not  well ! '  she  exclaimed,  breathlessly. 

The  servant  retired,  but  in  another  minute 
came  back  still  bearing  the  card,  on  which  Comerio 
had  pencilled  a  few  words. 

*  You  must  see  me  on  a  matter  of  life  and 
death!' 

Nita's  colour  ciime  and  went,  but   to  refuse 
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now  seemed  to  her  impossible,  and  the  next 
minute  she  was  alone  with  her  lover.  Yet,  after 
all,  did  she  love  him  or  hate  him  ?  Of  one 
thing  only  she  was  conscious — that  with  all  her 
heart  she  feared  him,  and  that  over  her  he  had 
some  strange,  deadly  influence. 

'  How  can  you  dare  to  come  here  ! '  she  cried, 
passionately.  *  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  would  never 
speak  to  you  again  ? ' 

Comerio  smiled. 

*  I  come  because  I  love  you,'  he  replied  ;  '  be- 
cause I  knew  you  would  not  keep  to  your  threat ; 
because,  happen  what  may,  I  will  never  give  you 
up.  I  have  waited  for  you  all  these  years,  Nita, 
but  now  you  will  be  mine.' 

'  Never  ! '  she  cried,  vehemently ;  and,  with  a 
groAving  sense  of  terror,  she  tried  to  pass  him  and 
reach  the  door. 

*  Do  not  speak  too  hastily,'  he  said,  inter- 
cepting her  ;  '  you  are  altogether  in  my  power. 
Your  brother  has  thwarted  me  for  long;  now 
it  is  my  turn.  If  you  wish  him  to  die,  to  be 
murdered  for  your  sake,  you  will  refuse  to  come 
with  me.     If  you  wish  to  save  him  you  will  leave 
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Naples  with  me  to-night ;  we  will  fly  to  Australia 
and  begin  our  new  life  there  ! ' 

*  Oh  !  it  isn't  true,'  sobbed  Nitu  ;  *  it  can't  be 
true  !     Carlo  could  never  be  in  your  power  ! ' 

*Not  true?'  said  Comerio,  with  a  mocking 
laugh.  '  It  is  as  true  as  the  Gospel.  Do  you 
think  the  Pozzuoli  road  is  so  much  frequented 
that  I  couldn't  have  him  waylaid?  I  tell  you 
his  fate  rests  in  your  hands.     Now  choose  I ' 

'  You  must  be  a  fiend  !  '  sobbed  Nita.  '  Only 
a  fiend  could  make  such  a  plan  !  ' 

'  A  fiend  or  a  lover,'  said  Comerio.  *  All  is 
fair  in  love  and  war,  Nita,  and  I  lo\e  you — I  love 
you, — and  I  Avill  have  you.  You  shall  not  deny 
me  ! ' 

Again  the  old  subtle  influence  crei)t  over  ]Joor 
Nita's  tempest-tossed  heart ;  it  needed  only  half 
an  hour  of  Comerio's  impassioned  pleading  to 
break  down  all  her  resolutions.  After  all,  her 
life  was  hard  and  weary,  and  her  husband  rough 
and  overbearing,  and  goodness  was  dull,  and  this 
scheme  was  exciting ;  besides,  it  would  save  Carlo 
— Carlo,  M'honi  she  really  loved.  Yes,  she  would 
save  him  at  all   costs  ;    she,   too,  woiUd  be  self- 
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sacrificing — slic  would  give  up  everything  to  save 
him  from  death. 

It  was  all  over  very  quickh^ — the  disj^ute,  the 
struggle,  the  promise, — then  once  more  she  was 
alone  with  but  a  few  hours  in  which  to  make  all 
arrangements  for  her  flight,  for  Comerio  had 
promised  that  a  carriage  should  be  in  waiting 
for  her  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  had  hastened  off 
to  sec  that  all  his  plans  were  in  working  order. 
He  had  absolute  confidence  in  his  own  power 
over  her,  which  was  indeed  great  ;  but  there  was 
another  Power  which  he  had  forgotten  to  take 
into  account — a  Power  which  could  no  more  be  laid 
hold  of,  and  shut  up  with  Carlo  in  the  brigands' 
retreat,  than  the  wind. 

'  He  shall  not  die  for  my  sake  !  '  sobbed  Nita 
to  herself  ;  '  I  "oill  save  him  b}^  yielding.  And 
yet — yet  it  is  what  he  would  say  was  wrong  ;  he 
would  call  it  doing  evil  that  good  might  come. 
Oh  !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Why  did  I  ever  see 
Comerio  ? ' 

She  was  like  a  poor  terrified  bird  in  a  cage, 
flying  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that,  but  meeting 
always  with  hard,  impassable  bars.     The  tempta- 
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tion  to  escape  from  her  distasteful  life,  iuto  a  life 
that  was  new  and  untried,  was  terrible.  And  yet, 
as  in  sick  recoil  she  looked  at  her  past,  thei'e 
shone  out  in  it  always  one  bright  light.  A  hun- 
dred little  details  of  Carlo's  care  for  her  flashed 
back  into  her  mind  ;  scenes  rose  up  before  her  in 
the  green-room,  at  rehearsals,  in  desolate  lodgings, 
on  tedious  journeys  ;  and  always  he  was  there  as 
her  helper,  the  one  perfectly  reliable  man  in  her 
Avorld.  He  had  given  up  all  to  save  her  from 
sin.  Should  she  now  yield  to  the  temptation  ? 
Dared  she  delude  herself  into  thinking  that  she 
sinned  to  save  him  from  death  ?  Had  not  his 
whole  life  proved  to  her  that  he  woidd  rather  die 
than  that  she  should  so  fall  ?  Sobbing  and  trem- 
bling she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  crushed 
beneath  that  awful  realisation  of  a  decisive  choice 
which  must  be  made,  maddened  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  time  was  passing,  tossed  to  and  fro  in 
the  storm  of  deadly  temjitation.  It  was  not  the 
breaking  of  a  conventional  law  which  she  was 
contemplating ;  it  was  not  a  mere  offence  against 
society  with  which  she  had  been  dallying  all 
these  years  ;  it  was  a  sin.     And  the  full  meaning 
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of  that  word  broke  on  lier  as  she  knelt  there. 
Sin  was  not  a  vague  *  something '  to  be  com- 
fortably confessed  and  disposed  of ;  it  was  a  con- 
tradiction of  good,  which  must  work  its  deadly 
course,  inevitably  bringing  grief,  and  pain,  and 
liardship  on  the  innocent  and  loving.  To  save 
her  from  this  sin  Carlo  had  sacrificed  his  whole 
life ;    could  she  let  that  sacrifice  be  in  vain  ? 

And,  after  all,  was  it  love  which  Comerio 
offered  her  ?  Could  she  name  it  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  love  which  had  shielded  and 
guarded  her  through  those  three  years  ?  No ;  it 
was  a  hateful,  vile  counterfeit  of  love,  a  ghastly 
jDarodj'  of  the  truth,  a  veiled  selfishness,  which 
could  only  drag  her  down  to  hell  on  earth. 
Carlo  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than 
let  her  sink  to  this  !  And  was  it  even  now  too 
late  to  save  him  ? 

In  wild  excitement  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 
Comerio,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  had  let 
something  fall  about  the  Pozzuoli  road?  Why 
should  she  not  rush  to  Casa  Bella  and  prevent 
her  brother's  return,  and  save  him  from  the 
attack  that  had  been  planned  ?     "What  gave  her 
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strength  for  this  desperate  resohition  she  hardly 
knew,  but  the  thought  itself  seemed  to  lend  her 
■svings.  She  rushed  to  her  bedroom,  snatched  up 
a  cloak  and  bonnet,  drew  a  veil  over  her  face, 
and,  without  even  pausing  to  close  the  door  of 
the  house  behind  her,  crept  down  the  long 
stone  staircase.  The  concierge  was  reading  La 
Campana  as  she  glided  past  his  little  office ;  he 
was  so  much  absorbed  that  he  never  even  saw 
her. 

And  now  she  was  actually  in  the  street,  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  her  resolution  had  been 
made,  a  feeling  of  fear  and  perplexity  over- 
whelmed her,  her  brain  seemed  to  reel.  '  Holy 
Virgin,  protect  me !  '  she  sobbed,  and  walked  on 
blindly,  too  much  terrified  to  form  any  clear  plan 
of  action.  All  at  once  she  caught  sight  of  a  disen- 
gaged carriage,  and  signed  to  the  driver  to  stop, 
lie  looked  at  her  suspiciously,  but  she  was  far 
too  miserable  to  resent  that. 

'  Di'ive  to  Pozzuoli,'  she  said  ;  '  to  Casa  Bella.* 
The  man,  however,  grumbled.     It  was  late,  a 
long  drive,  his  horse  was  tired.     Nita  thrust  two 
gold  coins  into  his  hand. 
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'  Go  I  go  !  '  she  cried.  '  Anotlicr  if  you  will 
drive  fust ! ' 

Tlien  she  leant  back  in  the  carriage  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  trembling  in 
every  limb,  expecting  each  minute  that  Comerio 
would  find  out  all  and  pursue  her.  The  drive 
seemed  endless,  but  at  last  Casa  Bella  was 
reached  ;  she  sprang  out  and  asked  eagerly  for 
Signor  Donati. 

'  lie  is  not  here,  signora,'  said  old  Dino, 
looking  at  her  curiously.  '  He  has  not  been 
here  at  all.' 

Nita  gave  a  cr}'  that  brought  all  the  house- 
hold flocking  into  the  hall.  They  took  her  into 
the  rose-room,  and  there  gradually  drew  from 
her  the  ^^■hole  piteous  story.  _  Francesca,  as  she 
listened,  turned  pale  as  death,  but  to  endure  a 
moment's  discussion  or  delay  was  to  her  impos- 
sible. Before  the  Captain  or  Mr.  Britton  could 
even  reco\er  enough  from  the  shock  to  frame  a 
clear  idea,  she  had  left  the  room,  had  run  bare- 
headed out  into  the  summer  night,  and  was  flying 
to  the  telegraph-ofiice.  Panting,  breathless,  with 
a  weight  of  torturing  fear  at  her  heart,  she  }'et 
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ran  like  the  wind.  Carlo  was  in  terrible  danger, 
but  slic  migbt  yet  save  him.  The  office  was 
still  open  ;  she  wrote  without  a  moment's  delay 
the  following  words  to  the  Chief  of  the  Police  : 
*  Signor  Carlo  Donati  was  waylaid  on  the  road 
to  Pozzuoli  this  afternoon  and  has  not  been 
heard  of  since.  The  plot  was  arranged  by  the 
singer  Giovanni  Comerio.  Arrest  him  imme- 
diately.' 

In  the  meantime,  Comerio,  little  thinking  of 
the  turn  affairs  bad  taken,  was  making  his 
arrangements  with  the  utmost  calmness  and 
deliberation.  First  of  all  he  went  to  Branca- 
leone's  agent,  Avho  lived  in  one  of  the  worst 
quarters  of  Naples.  Here  he  deposited  the 
white  handkerchief,  which  had  been  the  token 
decided  on,  and  the  little  packet  of  notes  for 
the  payment  of  the  brigand  chief.  Then  he 
gave  his  final  orders  about  the  carriage  which 
was  to  take  them  out  of  Naples ;  and  after- 
wards, finding  that  he  had  yet  some  time  to 
spare  on  his  hands,  he  went  into  a  cajfc,  where, 
to  fortify  himself  for  tlie  excitement  of  the  even- 
ing, he  called  for  a  bottle  of  champagne.     As  he 
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sat  there  at  his  little  marble  table,  he  thought, 
with  a  smile,  of  the  great  success  of  his  plans, 
and  a  funny  recollection  came  back  to  him  of 
the  old  daj's  when  he  had  lived  at  his  father's 
country  farm.  He  remembered  how  he  had 
once  looked  out  on  a  moonlight  night,  and  had 
become  so  absorbed  in  Avatching  the  tactics  of 
a  fox  that  he  had  not  given  the  alarm  to  the 
household.  The  animal  had  set  his  heart  on  a 
fine  hen  which  had  gone  to  roost  in  an  olive- 
tree,  and  which,  roused  from  her  slumbers,  was 
watching  the  fox  in  deadly  terror.  He  could 
not  reach  her,  but  Avith  deep  cunning  Avalked 
slowly  round  and  round  the  tree,  the  hen 
following  him  with  her  eyes  in  a  sort  of  deadl}^ 
fascination,  till  at  last,  from  sheer  giddiness,  she 
dropped,  and  was  carried  oflf  in  triumph.  The 
idea  of  punishing  Donati  and  altogether  out- 
witting him  was  delightful,  even  more  delightful 
than  the  idea  of  winning  Anita.  But,  after  all, 
he  reflected,  it  Avas  ahvays  so  in  this  Avorld. 
Right  could  make  a  sort  of  feeble  resistance, 
but  in  the  end  Might  ahvays  triumphed,  xind 
really   luck   had   been   with  him  of   late.     His 
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London  engagement  liad  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful, while,  to  crown  all,  he  had  won  enor- 
mously at  Monaco,  and  could  well  afford  to 
gratify  both  his  love  and  his  hate. 

Sauntering  out  of  the  cafe,  and  still  musing 
over  his  good  fortune,  he  was  a  little  startled 
when  a  passer-by  thrust  a  note  into  his  hand, 
and  walked  rapidly  on.  He  paused  to  read  it 
under  a  street  lamp.     It  ran  as  follows : — 

'  Signor  Comerio,  be  warned  by  a  friend, 
and  fly  from  Naples  at  once.  You  are  in  danger 
of  being  arrested.' 

Though  capable,  in  order  to  gratify  himself, 
of  a  certain  amount  of  rash  daring,  Comerio  was 
at  heart  a  coward.  He  had  a  friend  connected 
with  the  police  force,  and  did  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  warning  came  from  him.  He 
knew  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Still 
the  mere  hatred  of  being  baffled  in  his  plans 
induced  him  to  risk  a  call  at  Palazzo  Forti. 
There  was  yet  a  chance  that  they  might  be  able 
to  fly  together,  and  now  that  all  was  known  he 
risked  little  more  by  making  this  final  attempt. 
Breathlessly  he  made  his  v/ay  through  the  dusky 
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courtN'ard  and  up  the  long  stone  .staiiea.se.  To 
his  surprise,  the  door  at  the  top  Avas  open.  He 
stole  in  and  opened  the  door  of  the  ante-room, 
calling  Anita  in  a  low  voice.  He  went  into  the 
mla,  but  that,  too,  was  empty  and  deserted.  He 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  bedroom;  that,  also, 
was  tenantless.  Then,  with  a  faint  suspicion 
dawning  in  his  mind  that  Nita  had  played  him 
false,  he  ground  his  teeth  together,  and  flung 
open  the  two  remaining  doors  in  the  suite. 
Possibly  .she  was  with  the  child.  Snatching  up 
a  lamp  from  a  table  in  the  passage,  he  went 
into  the  room  to  make  quite  sure  that  she  was 
not  there, — looked  with  a  sort  of  dumb  rage  at 
Donati's  various  possessions  which  were  strewn 
about, —  then  walked  up  to  the  bed  where  Gigi 
lay  sleeping  with  both  arms  flung  up  on  the 
pillow  above  his  head,  and  his  ruddy-brown  little 
face  the  picture  of  sturdy  peaccfulness.  Comerio 
shook  him  by  the  shoulder. 

'  "Where  is  your  mother,  child  ?'  he  said  in  a 
voice  that  terrified  Gigi.  'Can't  you  speak  ?'  he 
reiterated.     '  Where  is  your  mother  ?' 

*  I  don't  know  ! '  sobbed  the  child. 
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' Accidcnte  !  she  has  played  me  false  I'  cried 
Comerio. 

Then,  suddenly  holding  his  breath,  he  paused 
to  listen.  Undoubtedly  men's  voices  and  foot- 
steps were  approaching.  Darting  to  the  door, 
he  drew  the  bolt,  then  rushed  across  to  the 
window,  flung  it  open,  leapt  out  on  to  the 
balcony,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Gigi's  first  impulse  was  to  draw  the  bed- 
clothes over  his  head  and  sob  for  very  terror, 
but  some  recollection  of  Carlo  checked  him,  and 
summoning  uj)  all  his  courage,  he  scrambled  out 
of  bed,  unbolted  the  door,  and  ran  out  into  the 
passage,  calling  now  for  Carlo,  now  for  his 
mother. 

Strange  men  whom  he  had  never  seen  before 
were  marching  in  and  out  of  the  rooms  ;  whether 
to  run  to  them  or  from  them  he  hardly  knew. 

*  Here  is  a  child  ! '  exclaimed  one  of  the  detec- 
tives, picking  him  up  in  his  arms.  '  Tell  Uf^,  little 
one,  who  is  in  the  house  ? ' 

*  Signer  Comerio/  sobbed  Gigi. 

'Santo  (Uai'olo  !  where  ?'  exclaimed  the  man. 
Gigi  pointed  in  the  direction  of  his  room. 
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'  Through  the  window,'  he  said,  with  a  rush 
of  tears. 

For  all  answer,  the  man  tossed  him  on  to  the 
bed  as  though  he  had  been  an  india-rubber  ball, 
and  leapt  out  on  to  the  balcony,  while  the  rest 
rushed  doAvnstairs  to  cut  off  the  retreat  below. 

But  their  efforts  were  useless;  Comerio  had 
got  the  start  of  them,  and,  with  darkness  to 
favour  him,  found  little  difficulty  in  making  his 
escajae  from  Naples. 

While  the  Neapolitan  police  were  still  search- 
ing high  and  low  for  him,  he  was  steaming  down 
the  Mediterranean,  knowing  that  never  again 
could  he  dare  to  set  foot  in  Itah',  and  baffled 
both  in  his  love  and  in  his  revenge. 

'  If  onl)'-  I  had  had  time  to  go  again  to 
Brancaleone's  agent,  and  change  the  white 
token  for  the  red,  I  could  bear  all  else  ! '  he 
reflected. 

But  the  white  handkerchief  remained  just  as 
he  had  left  it  with  the  sealed  packet  of  notes, 
and  the  true  love  had  triumphed  over  the  false. 

At  Casa  Bella  all  was  confusion,  and,  after- 
wards, those  fearful  hours  seemed  to  Francesca 
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like  a  long,  liideous  nightmare.  She  had  vague 
recollections  of  returning  from  the  telegraph- 
office,  and  seeing  Clare  and  Kate  bending  over 
Nita's  prostrate  figure ;  of  a  discussion  with  her 
father  and  Uncle  George  as  to  whether  she 
should  drive  in  to  Naples  with  them  or  not ;  of 
reaching  Palazzo  Forti  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
finding  poor  little  Gigi  sobbing  and  shivering  ; 
of  driving  home  with  him  on  her  knee,  and  feel- 
ing a  sort  of  comfort  in  folding  her  arms  round 
him,  and  letting  him  talk  on  in  his  happy 
ignorance  ; — then,  of  two  fearful  nights  and  days, 
while  all  Naples  was  searched,  and  not  the 
slightest  clue  as  to  Carlo's  whereabouts  could 
be  discovered.  In  the  meantime,  Nita  lay  in 
the  guest-chamber,  and  many  times  cacli  da}- 
both  priest  and  doctor  passed  in  and  out. 

'  Why  do  those  men  come  so  dreffl}'  often  ? ' 
asked  Gigi,  one  day,  turning  to  his  friend  and 
playfellow,  Sibyl,  and  forgetting  for  a  minute 
the  sham -fight  which  was  going  on  between 
his  two  boxes  of  tin  soldiers. 

'  Why,  Dino  says  your  mother  is  dying,'  said 
Sibyl,  her  eyes  dilating.      '  But,  oh !    Gigi,  per- 
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baps  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  anything  I  Don't 
tell  the  others  I  told  j'ou ! ' 

*  But  she  caii^f'  said  Gigi,  emphatically, — • 
*  not  until  Vncle  Carlo  conies  back  I ' 

And  so,  while  the  elders  of  the  household 
lived  through  their  terrible  agony  of  suspense, 
the  two  children,  who  were  much  thrown  to- 
gether and  left  to  their  own  devices  in  those 
days,  kept  their  own  counsel  as  children  do, 
and  waited  gravely  for  Carlo's  return. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


AT   f'ASA  I^PLI.A. 


'  Too  divine  to  be  mistook.' 

Milton. 

Eakly  on  the  Thursday  morning  Captain  Britton 
was  roused  from  a  sliort  and  uneasy  sleep  on  the 
sofa  in  his  study  by  the  sound  of  voices  on  the 
staircase.  He  rose  quickly,  remembering  that 
Francesca  had  taken  Miss  Claremont's  place  in 
the  sick  room,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  be  at 
hand  in  case  anything  Avas  needed. 

'  How  is  Madame  Merlino?'  he  asked,  fjoins: 
out  into  the  hall,  where  Franzoni  the  doctor  was 
just  taking  up  his  hat  and  cloak. 

'  Better  for  the  time,'  replied  the  doctor,  *  but 
I  doubt  if  she  will  last  much  longer  ;  the  shock 
has  been  too  much  for  her,  and  this  suspense  is 
the  very  worst  thing.  She  has  inherited  her 
mother's  constitution,  you  see,  and  when  the 
heart  is  in  question  such  a  strain  is  killing  work.' 
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Francesca  moved  away  from  the  speakers  that 
she  might  hide  her  tears.  A  lamp  which  had 
hurnt  for  manj-  hours  stood  on  the  table,  gleam- 
ing faintly  in  the  early  morning  light.  She 
turned  it  out,  glad  to  have  some  little  trivial 
household  matter  to  attend  to,  and  finding  it,  as 
most  women  do,  a  relief  in  trouble. 

Captain  Britton  went  out  Avith  the  doctor,  not 
sorry  to  escape  for  a  few  minutes  from  the  bur- 
dened atmosphere  of  his  own  house,  and  Fran- 
cesca, knowing  that  Father  Cristoforo  was  with 
Nita,  lingered  beside  the  open  door,  glad  for  a 
feAv  minutes  to  be  alone  with  her  grief.  The  sun 
had  not  }'et  risen,  but  rosy  clouds  floated  in  the 
soft,  sheeny  sky,  and  a  delicious  fragrance  came 
from  the  garden,  which  was  all  wet  with  dew. 
Everything  was  still  and  peaceful,  with  the 
restful  calmness  of  dawn ;  perhaps  it  uncon- 
sciously influenced  Francesca,  or  perhaps  it  was 
mere  exhaustion  which  quieted  her  throbbing 
pulses.  Certainly  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the 
road  from  Naples,  which  yesterday  would  have 
made  her  heart  leap  into  her  mouth,  scarcely 
roused  her  noAv.     She  just  looked  up  AA-earily,  too 
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heavy-heaitt'd  to  hope  an}-  long-er.  But  .suddenly 
the  blood  surged  through  her  veins,  and  Avith  a 
loAV  cry  she  rushed  forward. 

'  Carlo  I  Carlo  ! '  she  sobbed,  '  you  have  come 
at  last  I ' 

Clingmg  to  him  in  that  first  minute  of  rap- 
ture she  forgot  all  else,  but  a  second  glance  at  his 
face  reminded  her  of  Nita,  for  he  bore  the  look  of 
a  man  who  has  passed  through  terrible  suffering, 
and  how  much  he  knew  of  Comerio's  plot  she 
could,  not  tell. 

'  Carlino,'  she  said,  tenderly,  '  trj'  and  prepare 
yourself  for  what  I  have  to  tell  you.' 

*  I  am  prepared,'  he  said,  in  the  voice  of  one 
whose  work  is  over — one  who  knows  that  he  has 
failed. 

'  "Who  can  have  met  you  so  early  ?  Oh, 
Carlo,  we  have  tried  to  take  care  of  her,  but 
she  is  dying.  She  has  been  ill  ever  since  that 
Monday  night.' 

'Do  you  mean  that  Nita  is  here,  with  you? 
that  she  is  safe?'  ho  cried,  eager  hope  dawning  in 
his  eyes.  Then,  as  she  told  liim  all,  a  light,  such 
as  she  had  never  before  seen,  shone  in  his  face. 
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'  God  has  been  very  good  to  us,'  lie  said, 
simply. 

In  a  very  few  words  lie  told  lier  wliat  had 
happened  to  him,  and  then,  while  she  went  to 
prepare  Nita  for  his  coming,  he  stayed  beloA\',  re- 
ceiving the  warm-hearted  greetings  of  the  Cap- 
tain, giving  him  a  brief  account  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  release,  and  thanking  him  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  for  having  sheltered  his  sister.  Some- 
how the  old  patronising  tone  disappeared  alto- 
gether from  the  Captain's  voice  as  he  struggled 
to  reply. 

' Do  30U  thank  us  for  what  ice  have  done  ? ' 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  choking  sensation  in  his 
throat,  and  forgetting  altogether  to  fear  what 
people  would  say,  forgetting  even  to  regret  iLc 
connection  with  the  stage.  '  I  wish  it  could  have 
been  more.  I  wish  I  had  stood  by  you  in  the 
past.  Carlo.' 

As  he  thought  of  the  insults  he  had  heaped 
on  the  Italian  years  ago  the  colour  mounted  to 
his  temples,  and  he  would  liave  given  all  in  his 
power  to  have  had  ONcr  again  the  opportunity 
which  he  had  wasted. 
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But  before  anything  more  had  passed  between 
them,  Francesca  came  to  summon  Carlo  to  the 
sick  room,  and  not  sorry  to  be  free  from  the 
Captain's  questions  and  congratulations,  he  fol- 
lowed her  upstairs  into  a  bedroom  which  he 
knew  must  be  her  own.  It  touched  him  to 
think  that  Nita  should  be  in  this  place  of  all 
others,  with  its  indescribable  air  of  purity,  and 
peace,  and  safety,  with  its  English  comforts,  with 
its  girlish  ornaments  and  pictures.  The  bed  stood 
facing  the  window,  with  its  white,  mosquito- 
curtains  drawai  back,  but  he  could  not  sec  Anita, 
for  Father  Cristoforo  was  bending  over  her. 

'My  daughter,'  the  old  man  was  saying,  in 
his  gentle,  soothing  voice,  *  be  comforted.  Our 
prayers  are  heard.  Try  to  take  this  joy  calmly, 
and  as  a  pledge  of  your  forgiveness.' 

Then  he  quietly  drew  back  and,  looking  with 
loving  reverence  at  his  old  pupil,  signed  to  him 
to  take  his  place. 

One  glance  at  Anita's  worn,  weary  face 
showed  Carlo  that  she  was  dj'ing.  He  took 
both  her  outstretched  hands  in  his,  and  bending 
down    kissed    her    a"ain    and    ao-ain.        She    was 
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dying,  but  yet  it  was  tiie  sense  that  she  was 
safe  which  outweighed  all  else. 

For  a  long  time  perfect  silence  reigned  in  the 
room,  then  Nita  spoke  faintly. 

'Why  I  liked  the  yacht,'  she  said,  half 
dreamily,  '  was  because  you  Avere  all  so  good — 
there  was  no  temptation,  I  wanted  to  be  good 
— only  it  was  always  too  hard.' 

Worn  out,  exhausted,  and  fearful,  she  had 
nono  of  that  natural  clinging  to  life  which 
Carlo  had  so  lateh^  felt. 

'  I  never  understood  that  till  now,'  she  said, 
glancing  at  the  crucifix  which  Father  Cristoforo 
held  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  '  But  now 
I  see  it  all, — it  is  you  that  have  made  me  see, 
Carlino.' 

His  eyes  filled  with  glad  tears,  and  again  he 
kissed  her  reverently. 

'  You  will  keep  to  the  stage  still,'  she  said, 
after  a  time.  '  Let  me  at  least  feel  that  I  have 
done  that  much  for  the  profession.  I've  been 
no  credit  to  it  myself,  but  you,  Carlino — j'ou 
went  into  it  for  my  sake,  and  they  will  respect 
you.     You  will  not  leave  the  stage  ? ' 
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'  No,'  he  said,  turning  his  thoughts  to  the 
future  with  an  effort ;  '  I  shall  not  leave  it.' 

'  I  should  have  liked  to  sing  with  you  once 
more,'  she  nnirniured  dreamily.  *  "N^Hien  you 
hold  mc  like  that  it  makes  me  feel  like  Gilda. 
I  tried  to  put  you  out  the  lust  time  we  sang 
that  scene, — it  was  at  New  York,  don't  3'ou 
remember,  the  night  of  Sardoni's  benefit,  and 
I  was  cross  because  my  white  satin  had  got 
some  paint  on  it.' 

'  My  daughter,'  said  Father  Cristoforo  gently, 
'you  will  wear  yourself  out  with  talking.' 

'  No  matter  ! '  she  said,  with  a  little  impatient 
motion  of  the  hand.  '  I  am  dying — I  shall  die  as 
I  please.  Where  is  Gigi  ?  Let  mc  say  good-bye 
to  Gigi.' 

Franccsca  slipped  out  of  the  room  and  went  to 
find  the  child,  bringing  him  in  just  as  he  was,  in 
his  little  nightshirt,  and  with  his  hair  all  rough 
and  disordered.  She  had  told  him  that  his  mother 
was  very  ill,  and  that  he  must  be  quiet,  but  in 
the  glad  surprise  of  seeing  Carlo  he  forgot  all 
else,  and  with  a  rapturous  shout  of  ' zio  cam.'' 
sprang  tu^^■ards  tlic  bed.     Carlo  took  him  in  his 
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arms,  trying  to  quiet  him  with  kisses,  and  Nita 
watched  them  sadly. 

'Well,  it  is  natural  enough  he  should  care 
for  you  and  not  for  me,'  she  said  wistfully.  '  I 
never  liked  to  be  troubled  with  him.' 

'No,  no,'  said  Carlo  quickly;  '  he  loves  you,  it 
is  only  that  he  does  not  understand  illness.' 

And  putting  the  child  on  the  bed,  he  laid  the 
little  fat  brown  hands  in  between  the  cold  white  ones. 
Gigi  looked  at  his  mother  "vvith  wondering  eyes. 

'  Do  you  think  he  will  have  a  voice  ? '  she 
asked.  '  He  surely  will  sing — I  hope  he  will. 
But  don't  let  Merlino  be  unkind  to  him,  promise 
to  care  for  him  always.' 

'  Always,'  said  Carlo.     '  For  your  sake.' 

And  Francesca  bent  down  and  kissed  her, 
while  the  child,  aware  now  that  something  was 
wrong,  listened  wistfully. 

'  I  have  been  a  bad  wife,'  moaned  Nita,  *  and 
a  bad  sister,  and  a  bad  mother.  Oh,  Gigi — my 
Gigi — you  must  not  grow  like  me !  Be  good, 
carino, — be  good  !  ' 

*  Yes,  mamma,'  said  Gigi,  simply. 

With  a  sob  she  raised  herself  and  caught  him 
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ill  her  arms,  but  once  more  deadly  faintness  crept 
over  her,  and  she  fell  back  unconscious. 

Francesca  took  Gigi  away  to  Sibyl,  and  by 
the  time  she  was  able  to  return  Anita  had  re- 
vived. Father  Cristoforo  had  thrown  the  window 
wide  open ;  Francesca  stole  quietly  across  the 
room  and  stood  beside  it,  listening  now  to  the 
old  priest's  hushed  voice,  now  to  the  birds  in  the 
garden  below ;  the  sun  had  risen,  and  sea,  and 
trees,  and  houses  glowed  in  the  roseate  light,  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  scene  within.  When 
the  last  offices  were  ended  there  was  a  long 
pause,  broken  at  length  by  Anita's  faint  voice. 

*  Why  are  the  footlights  out  ? '  she  asked, 
impatiently. 

*  Because  the  sun  has  risen,'  replied  Carlo, 
smoothing  back  the  fringe  of  dark  hair  from 
her  cold  forehead, 

'  I  can't  see,'  she  said,  with  a  little  shudder. 

Then  after  a  minute,  losing  consciousness  of 
the  present,  she  sang  just  above  her  breath  n 
little  snatch  from  Faust : — 

'  Oh  del  del  angeli  i7nmortal! 
Deh  ini guidate  con  voilassu.^ 
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There  was  some  thing  inexpressibly  touching  in 
the  faint  yet  still  beautiful  voice;  Carlo's  breast 
heaved  and  his  eyes  grew  dim.  Evidently  she 
was  wandering — fancying  herself  back  once  more 
in  the  old  life. 

'  Well !  it  is  over,'  she  murmured,  '  and  I'm 
tired — it's  a  long  opera !  How  cold  it  is  lying 
on  this  draughty  stage !  But  Carlo  will  be 
waiting  with  my  cloak,  he  always  thinks  of  me, 
though  I  am  so  cross  to  him.'  Then,  her  voice 
rising  to  a  cry,  '  Carlino  !  Carlino  !  Come  back  I 
Oh,  God !  I  have  killed  him — my  sin  has  killed 
him  ! ' 

*I  am  here,  Nita,  close  to  you,'  he  replied, 
bending  over  her,  while  Father  Cristoforo  held 
the  crucifix  to  her  lips. 

She  came  back  to  the  present,  and  grew 
calmer. 

'  You  see  I  never  imderstood  till  you  showed 
me,'  she  whispered.  '  Oh,  Carlo  !  how  much  you 
have  borne  for  me  ! ' 

He  held  her  more  closely.  '  Don't  you  under- 
stand that  I  love  you  ? '  he  said. 

*Yet  I  wish  that — T  too — had  loved!'  she 
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gasped,  in  a  voice  so  sad  that  Francesca's  heart 
ached  for  her. 

After  that  she  never  spoke  clearly  again,  only, 
as  Carlo  listened  intently  to  the  last  long-drawn 
sighs,  he  caught  one  more  faint  whisper — 

'Gesuf 

Then  he  laid  her  down  tenderly  on  the  pillow, 
and  closed  her  eyes,  and  folded  her  hands  over  the 
crucifix  on  her  breast.  The  sun  had  fuUy  risen, 
and  golden  rays  played  about  him  as  he  moved. 
Francesca  noticed  it,  and  would  not  draw  down 
the  blind. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

AFTERWARDS. 

'  Man  seeks  pleasure  and  self — great  unforeseen  results 
follow.  Man  seeks  God  and  others— and  there  follows 
pleasure.' — Arnold  Toynbee. 

For  tlie  next  two  or  three  weeks  the  story  of 
Carlo  and  Anita  was  in  everyone's  mouth  ;  the 
account  of  Comerio's  vengeance,  and  the  alarm- 
ing news  of  brigandage  in  the  very  environs 
of  Naples,  created  something  like  a  panic,  while, 
as  to  Donati's  share  in  the  matter,  opinions  were 
divided.  Some  called  him  a  hero,  some  a  fool, 
others  remarked  cynically  that  in  any  case  the 
affair  woidd  be  a  good  advertisement  for  him, 
and  that  now,  at  any  rate,  he  might  be  expected 
to  draw  large  houses. 

Merlino,  when  he  learnt  all,  made  scarcely 
any  comment  on  what  had  happened.  He  merely 
wound  up  the  affairs  of  his  Company,  and  an- 
noimced    his    retirement    from    the   position    of 
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Impresario.  Only  in  regard  to  Gigi  did  he  show 
any  sign  of  feeling. 

'You'll  be  kind  to  the  child,  Yal?'  he  said, 
as  he  bade  his  brother-in-law  good-bye.  '  I  shall 
stay  in  America  for  a  few  years  till  this  scandal 
has  had  time  to  fade  in  people's  minds.  But 
you'U  go  to  the  school  and  see  that  Gigi  is 
all  right,  now  and  then;  won't  you?' 

*  He  shall  be  like  my  own  child ! '  said  Carlo, 
warmly.  '  His  holidays  shall  always  be  spent 
with  us.' 

People  were  surprised  that  the  new  baritone 
fulfilled  his  engagement  at  the  San  Carlo  that 
summer.  Some  called  him  cold-blooded,  others 
called  him  brave  and  honourable,  and  both  those 
who  praised  and  those  who  blamed  flocked  to 
liear  him.  He  went  his  way,  as  ever,  with 
straightforward  simplicity,  thinking  of  the  past 
with  thankfulness  and  of  the  future  with  eager 
hope. 

'Carina,'  he  said,  one  afternoon,  as  he  sat 
beside  Francesca  in  the  familiar  old  belvedere 
which  had  sweet  memories  for  them  both, — 
'  Carina,  here  is  work  enough  for  mc  for  months 
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to  come, — ofPers  of  engagements  all  over  Europe. 
Piale  wishes  to  know  which  of  them  we  are 
pleased  to  accept.' 

'  "We  ?'  she  said,  smiling  and  blushing. 

*  You  do  not  think  I  could  go  without  you  ? ' 
he  exclaimed.  '  You  will  not  send  me  away- 
alone  ? ' 

*  No,'  she  said,  with  deepening  colour ;  *  I 
don't  think  you  would  take  enough  care  of  your- 
self.' 

'  Darling  ! '  he  said,  drawing  her  towards  him, 
'  why  should  Ave  wait  any  longer  ?  Let  us  be 
married  quietly  while  Mr.  Britton  and  Clare  are 
still  here.' 

'  But  they  are  only  here  for  another  week,' 
said  Francesca. 

'  Ebhene  V  said  Carlo,  with  a  world  of  expres- 
sion in  his  tone. 

'How  could  I  be  ready?'  she  faltered.  'A 
wedding  takes  a  great  deal  of  preparation — cer- 
tainly Flora's  did.  I  must  at  least  have  a  dress 
that  is  fit  for  your  eyes  to  look  on.' 

'  If  you  want  to  dress  to  please  me,  I  will  tell 
you  what  to  wear,'  he  said,  smiling.     *  Wear  that 
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white  dres8  like  a  baby's — the  one  you  wore  on 
the  night  of  our  betrothal.' 

*  That  old  nainsook  ! '  she  cried.  '  Why, 
Carlo,  it  is  more  fit  for  the  rag-bag  than  for  a 
wedding  ! ' 

He  made  one  of  his  expressive  Neapolitan 
gestures. 

*I  should  like  nothing  else  so  well,  and  you 
will  see  it  will  wash  and  get  up  in  two  days' 
time,  and  look  as  good  as  new.  Oh,  I  am  very 
learned  in  such  matters  now,  I  assure  you.' 

She  smiled,  and  nestled  close  to  him. 

*  I  will  wear  anything  to  jDlease  you,  mio 
caro  !  And,  after  all,  we  don't  want  to  be  think- 
ing of  new  dresses  just  now.  All  I  want  is  to  go 
away  from  everything  else  for  a  little  while — 
away  with  j'ou.  Let  us  go  somewhere  among 
the  mountains  where  there  are  no  people  and 
no  newspapers — nothing  but  just  we  two  by  our- 
selves ! ' 

He  kissed  her  white  forehead. 

'  Carina,'  he  said,  thoughtfully,  '  if  one  did 
not  believe  success  to  be  a  sort  of  sacrament,  it 
would  frighten  one.' 
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She  mused  over  the  old  definition  in  the 
Prayer-book,  and  caught  his  meaning. 

'  They  said  at  Merlebank  it  was  useless 
knight  -  errantry,'  she  replied ;  *  but  I  think 
they  changed  their  minds  when  they  saw 
the  smile  on  Nita's  face  after  all  was  over. 
Do  you  remember  what  she  said  about  those 
days  on  the  yacht  ?  It  made  me  crj',  for  I 
never  saw  till  then  how  fearful  temptation 
must  be.' 

'  She  conquered,  and  is  at  rest ! '  said  Carlo, 
steadying  his  voice  with  an  efibrt.  '  Father 
Cristoforo  told  me  he  never  knew  one  so  young 
who  had  so  little  clinging  to  life.  It  is  as  she 
would  have  wished.' 

For  some  time  he  was  grave  and  silent ;  his 
mind  was  full  of  Nita's  sad  story. 

'Does  it  not  seem  to  you  more  than  three 
years,'  he  said  at  length,  *  since  we  last  sat  here 
together  like  this  ?  To  me  it  seems  like  a  life- 
time.' 

'And,  oh.  Carlo,'  said  Francesca,  clinging  to 
him,  *I  don't  know  how  it  is — but,  though  so 
many  sad  things  have  come  between,  I  can't  help 
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feeling  happier  even  than  long  ago !  I  thought 
I  couldn't  be  happier  than  I  was  when  you  first 
told  me  you  loved  me,  here  in  this  summer- 
house, — but  now.  Carlo !     .     .     .   now !  .     .     .' 

*  #  *  #  * 

So,  one  day  in  the  following  week,  Francesca 
put  on  the  old  white  dress  and  her  confirmation 
veil,  and  Kate  twined  orange-blossom  and  myrtle 
into  a  wreath,  and  Sibyl  and  Gigi  gathered  the 
prettiest  white  flowers  they  could  find  in  the 
garden,  and  with  infinite  pains  made  them  up 
into  a  very  original  bridal  bouquet.  Then  every- 
one at  Casa  Bella  drove  in  to  Naj)les,  where  Carlo 
awaited  them  with  Enrico  Ritter  at  his  side  ;  and 
presently,  with  Piale,  Marioni,  old  Florestano, 
and  Sardoni  and  his  wife,  for  sjDectators,  the  two 
lovers  were  quietly  married. 

'After  all,'  said  Captain  Britton,  when  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  had  driven  away,  '  though, 
I  suppose,  a  voice  like  that  must  be  used,  yet  I 
shall  always  think  that  Carlo  deserved  to  be 
something  better  than  a  singer.* 

'  My  dear  sir,'  exclaimed  Piale,  vehemently, 
'  the  life  of  a  good  singer  is  one  perpetual  course 
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of  self -denial !  And,  I  assure  you,  we,  too,  have 
had  our  heroes.  Must  a  whole  profession  be 
despised  because  some  of  those  engaged  in  it 
are  not  all  they  should  be  ?  When  a  man  like 
Donati  is  sent  to  us,  for  Heaven's  sake  let  us 
keep  him,  and  say,  as  in  duty  bound,  "Deo 
Gratias  ! "  ' 
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brought  to  the  snrface,  and  from  this  Mr.  Walford  has  contrived  to  excavate  a 
mass  of  acceptable  matter — a  treasury  of  narrative  curious  and  romantic." — Olobe. 

"Thereadcr  will  find  much  curious  information  in  Mr.  Walford's  chapters  of 
agreeable  narrative." — Scotsman. 

REMINISCENCES    OF    THE    COURT    AND 

TIMES  OF  KING  ERNEST  OF  HANOVER.    By  the  Rev.  C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  His  Majesty's  Resident  Domestic  Chaplain. 

2  vols.  With  portrait  of  the  King.  21s. 
"  An  interesting  book,  entitled  '  Reminiscences  of  the  Court  and  Times  of  King 
Ernest  or  Hanover,'  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  The 
two  volumes  in  which  these  reminiscences  of  a  septuagenarian  are  comprised 
abound  in  characteristic  stories  of  the  old  king,  in  anecdotes  of  many  celebrities 
English  and  foreign,  of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and,  indeed,  of  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  men  and  women  with  whom  the  author  was  brought  in  contact  by 
his  courtly  or  pastorial  office." — Si.  James's  Gazette. 


MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGNS,  1882  to  1885, 

AND  THE  Events  which  led  to  them.     By   Charles    Rotlk, 

Barrister- at-Law,  of  Alexandria.     2  vols,  demy  8vo.    Illustrated 

by  Maps  and  Plans.     30s. 

"Mr.  Royle  has  done  well  in  the  interests  of  historical  completeness  to  describe 

not  only  the  entire  military  drama,  but  also  the  political  events  connected  with 

it,  and  whoever  reads  the  book  with  care  has  gone  a  considerable  way  towards 

mastering  the  difBcult  Egyptian  question." — Athenaum. 

"The  Egyptian  fiasco  has  found  in  Mr.  Royle  a  most  painstaking,  accurate,  and 
judicious  historian.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  his  volumes  may  be  thought  to 
contain  too  many  unimportant  incidents,  yet  their  presence  was  necessary  per- 
haps, in  a  complete  record,  and  the  most  fastidious  reader  will  acquit  Mr.  Eoyle 
of  filling  his  pages  with  anything  that  can  be  called  padding." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

FOOTSTEPS  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC.    A  Pilarimage. 

By  Mrs.  Florence  Caddt.  1  vol.demySvo.  With  Map  of  Route.  15s. 
"The  reader,  whatever  his  preconceived  notions  of  the  maid  may  have  been, 
will  soon  find  himself  in  sympathy  with  a  writer  who,  by  the  charm  of  her  de- 
scriptive style,  at  once  arrests  his  attention  and  sustains  the  interest  of  her 
subject"— i/omin^  Post. 

THE    FRIENDSHIPS    OF    MARY    RUSSELL 

MITFORD:    As   Recorded   in  Letters   from   her   Literary 
Correspondents.      Edited    by    the    Rev.    A.    G.    L'Estranoe, 
Editor  of  "  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 
"These  letters  are  all  written  as  to  one  whom  the  writers  love  and  revere.  Miss 
Barrett  is  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  correspondents,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  excellence  in  the  mind  they  are  invoking.    Their  letters  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  they  strike  out  recollections,  opinions,  criticisms,  which 
will  hold  the  reader's  delighted  and  serious  attention." — Daily  Tdegrapli. 

THE  BRONTE  FAMILY,  With  Special  Reference 
to  Patrick  Branwell  Bronte.    By  Francis  A.  Lei  land.    2 

vols.     21s. 

"This  book  is  so  full  of  interesting  information  that  as  a  contribution  to  liter- 
ary biography  it  may  be  considered  a  real  success." — Academy. 

"Mr.  Leyland's  book  is  earnest  and  accurate,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  to 
master  his  subject  and  present  it  with  clearness;  the  book  is  valuable,  and  should 
be  read  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  previous  works  on  the  family." — Graphic. 

MEMOIRS   OF  A  CAMBRIDGE  CHORISTER. 

By  William  Glover.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"  In  these  amusing  volumes  Mr.  Glover  provides  us  with  the  means  of  spending 
a  pleasant  hour  or  two  in  his  company." — Times. 

"  These  volumes  contain  a  miscellaneous  set  of  reminiscences,  comments,  and 
anecdotes,  written  in  a  light  and  jocular  style.  Mr.  Glover  is  always  cheerful 
and  never  didactic." — Athenoeum. 

WITHOUT  GOD:  Negatf^e  Science  and  Natural 

Ethics.     By  Percy  Greo,  Author  of    "The  Devil's  Advocate," 

"Across  the  Zodiac,"  &c.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 

"Mr.  Greg  has  condensed  much  profound  thought  into  his  book,  and  has  fnlly 

succeeded  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  discussion  throughout" — Morning  Po*t. 

"  This  work  is  ably  written ;  there  are  in  it  many  passages  of  no  ordinary  power 

and  brilliancy.    It  is  eminently  suggestive  and  stimulating." — Scotsman. 

THE    PALACE    AND    THE    HOSPITAL;    or, 

Chronicles  of   Greenwich.     By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estranok, 
Author  of  '  The  Village  of  Palaces,'  '  The  Friendships  of  Mary 
Russell  Jlitford,'  &c.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.   With  Illustrations.    2 Is. 
"Mr.  L'Estrange  has  provided  for  those  who  have  a  taste  for  topography,  or 
rather  for  the  historical  and  biographical  annals  of  a  locality  famous  in  his- 
tory, two  volumes  which  are  rich  in  romantic  interest,  and  his  pages  abound  in 
curious  and  interesting  glimpses  of  old  manners  '—Daily  yews. 
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MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WOUKS— Continued. 


THE  REAL  SHELLEY:  New  Views  of  the  Poet's 

Life.     Bj'  Johx  Cordt  Jeaffreson,  Autlioi-  of  "  The  Real  Lord 

Byron,"  "  A  Book  about  Doctors,"  "  A  Book  about  Lawyers,"  &c. 

2  vols,  demy  8vo.     30s. 

"Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  account  of  Byron  will  be  prepared  to 

find  that  impartiality  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  endeavour  to  clear  away 

the  fancies  and  misconceptions  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  some  of 

the  biographies  of  Shelley,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed.    The  author  has 

striven  to  ascertain,  fairly  and  fully,  the  truth  concerning  a  poet  whose  influence, 

while  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  is  still  a 

living  factor  in  the  life  of  many." — Morning  Post. 

WOMEN  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 

AND   SIXTEENTH   CENTURIES.     By  Mrs.  Napier  Higgins. 
Vols.  1  and  2  demy  8vo.    30s. 
"  The  work  is  likely  to  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  students  of  history."— 
Morning  Post. 

ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  CRESCENT:  Erratic 

Notes  from  the  Piraeus  to  Pesth.     By  Major  E.  C.  Johnson, 
M.A.I.,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.,  etc.    With  Map  and  Upwards  of  50  Illus- 
tratious  by  the  Author.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"  The  author  of  this  bright,  pleasant  volume  possesses  keen  power  of  observa- 
tion and  vivid  appreciation  of  animate  and  inanimate  beauty.    It  will  brighten 
hours  for  many  readers  who  will  only  follow  the  track  of  the  Crescent  through  its. 
pages  and  its  numerous  illustrations." — Morning  Post. 

MEMOIRS   OF  MARSHAL   BUGEAUD,   From 

His  Private  Correspondence  and  Original  Documents,  1784 — 
1849.     By  the  Count  H.  dTdeville.     Edited,  from  the  French, 
by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.     2  vols,  demy  8vo.     308. 
"This  is  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  French  history.    A  perusal  of 

the  book  will  convince  any  reader  of  Bugeaud's  energy,  his  patriotism,  his  un- 

selflshness,  and  his  philanthropy  and  humanity." — Athenvum. 

GLIMPSES  OF  GREEK  LIFE  AND  SCENERY. 

By  AoNES  Smith,  Author  of  "  Eastern  Pilgrims,"  &c.     Demy  8vo. 

With  Illustrations  and  Map  of  the  Author's  Route.     15s. 
"A  truthful  picture  of  the  country  through  which  the  author  travelled.    It  is 
naturally  and  simply  told,  in    an  agreeable  and  animated  style.     Miss  Smith  dis- 
plays an  ample  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  all  the  scenes  of  historic  interest." 
— St.  James's  Gazette. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in  Private  Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 

Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     ISs. 
"Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  fathers  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  auhiect."— Saturday  Review. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING.    By  Author  of  "  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman."     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
"We  recommend  'Plain  Speaking'  to  all  who  like  amusing,  wholesome,  and 
instructive  reading.    The  contents  of  Mrs.  Craik's  volume  are  of  the  most  multi- 
farious kind,  but  all  the  papers  are  good  and  readable,  and  one  at  least  of  them 
of  real  importance." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND    COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen 
Fourth  Edition.       1  vol.  small  4t.o      .la 
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THE  SURVIVORS.    By  Henry  Cresswell,  Author 

of  "  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,"  "  Incognita,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"There  is  cleverness  in  this  book,  and  occasional  brilliancy  and  wit'' — Academy. 
"An  amusing  comedy  of  modem  life;  there  are  some  good  situations  and 
striking  episodes  in  the  book." — Atfienseum. 

A  WICKED  GIRL.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  Author 

of  "  Old  Myddelton's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"The  author  of  'Old  Myddelton's  Money'  always  manages  to  write  interesting 
stories.'' — Academy. 

THE  WOOING  OF  CATHERINE.   By  E.  Frances 

PoTNTEK,  Author  of  "  ]My  Little  Ladj-,"  &c.     2  vols. 
"The  figures  are  drawn  with  clear,  bold  strokes,  each  individual  standing 
before  us  with  marked  personality,  while  the  backgrounds  are  effective  and 
striking."— i!(€rar!/  World. 

ST.    BRIAVELS.    By   Mary    Deaxe,    Author    of 

"  Quatrefoil,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  The  authoress  throughout  writes  with  moderation  and  consistency,  and  her 
three  ample  volumes  well  repay  perusal"— Z)ai7j/  Telegraph. 

"  '  St.  Briavels'  is  a  story  replete  with  variety,  and  in  all  developments  of  her 
plot  the  author  skilfully  maintains  an  unabated  interest." — Morning  Post. 

LUCIA.      By  Mrs.  AUGUSTUS  Craven,  Author  of 

"  A  Sister's  Story."   Translated  by  Ladt  Herbert  of  Lea.   2  vols. 

"  This  is  a  very  pretty,  touching,  and  consoling  story.  The  tale  is  as  much  above 
the  ordinary  romance  as  the  fresh  air  of  the  seaside  is  better  than  the  stiQing  at- 
mosphere of  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  gayest  city.'' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  '  Lucia  '  is  as  good  a  novel  as  has  been  published  for  a  long  time."— Academy. 

LOVE,  THE  PILGRIM.     By  May  Crommelin, 

Author  of  "  Quecnie,"  "  A  Jewel  of  a  Girl,"  fee.     3  vols. 
" '  Love,  the  Pilgrim  '  is  a  pretty  story,  which,  beginning  quietly,  develops  into 
one  of  very  sensational  incident  indeed." — Graphic. 
"A  tale  of  thrilling  interest" — Scotsman. 

THE  KING  CAN  DO  NO  WRONG.    By  Pamela 

Sneyd,  Author  of  "  .Jack  Urquhart's  Daughter."     2  vols. 

"  This  novel  gives  evidence  of  imagination,  insight  into  character,  and  power  of 
delineation." — Athenceum. 

"  Shows  command  of  exceptional  narrative  and  descriptive  power — the  story  is 
told  with  cleverness  and  force." — Scotsman 

THE  COURTING  OF  MARY  SMITH.    By  F.  W. 

Robinson,  Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  "  No  Church,"  &c. 
3  vols. 
"One  of  the  finest  studies  that  any  of  our  novelists  has  produced  of  late  years. 
To  read  such  a  book  is  to  strengthen  the  soul  with  a  moral  tonia" — Athenuum. 

"The  book  is  full  of  the  truths  and  experiences  of  actual  life,  woven  into  a 
romance  by  an  undoubtedly  clever  noyoViBi."— Morning  Post. 

THRO'  LOVE   AND   WAR.     By  Violet  Fane, 

Author  of  "  Sophy  :  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Savage,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"'Thro'  Love  and  War'  has  a  succinct  and  intelligible  plot,  and  is  written 
with  a  quaint  combination  of  acute  perception,  veiled  sarcasm,  and  broad  fim, 
which  is  certain  to  ensure  for  it  a  wide  popularity."— y/K  World. 
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KNIGHT-EEEANT.     By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of 

"  Donovan,"  "  We  Two,"  "  In  the  Golden  Daj^s,"  &c.     3  vols. 

A   DATELESS    BAEGAIN.      By   C.   L.   Pirkis, 

Author  of  '•L;idy  LoveLice,"  "  Judith  \Yynne,"  &c.     3  vols. 

DRIVEN  BEFORE  THE  STOEM.  By  Gertrude 

FoKDE,  Author  of  "  In  the  Old  Palazzo,"  &c.     3  vols. 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  LADY  in  1814, 

1815,  181fi.     By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author  of  "Rita,"  "Penrud- 
docke,"  "  Poet  and  Peer,"  &c.     Second  Edilion.     3  vols. 
"  Mr.  Aide's  new  novel  shows  an  accomplished  and  agreeable  writer  at  his  best. 

The  characters  are  not  numerous,  but  the  individuality  of  each  is  sustained  all 

through,  both  in  speech  and  action." — Alhenwum. 

COUETLEROY.   By  Anne  Beale,  Author  of  "Fay 

Arlington,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  There  is  always  a  good  tone  in  the  novels  of  Miss  Beale.    '  Courtleroy '  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule." — Acmhmy. 

"This  is  a  really  agreeable  and  wholesome  siory.''— Literary  World. 

VICTIMS.    By  Theo  Gift,  Author  of  "  Pretty  Miss 

Bellew,"  "  Lil  Lorimer,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  'Victims'  is  probably  the  best  of  its  author's  works:  there  is  not  a  weak  or 
ill-drawn  character  in  the  book." — Academy. 

TILL  MY  WEDDING  DAY.     By  a  French  Lady. 

2  vols. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  characteristic  and  life-like  description,  and  the  variety 
of  incident  through  which  the  several  personages  of  the  story  are  carried  is  re- 
markable.'— Athcmeum. 

THE  GREEN  HILLS  BY  THE  SEA:  A  Manx 

Story.     By  Hugh  Colesian  Davidson.    3  vols. 

"  Some  of  the  characters  are  real  human  beings,  some  of  the  situations  are 
powerfully  conceived,  and  many  of  the  descriptions  are  admirable." — AcatLmy. 

"Mr  Davidson's  imasimition  is  fantastic,  as  well  as  original  at  times,  and  he 
writes  a  great  deal  that  is  pleasant  to  read  and  remember." — Daily  Telegrapli. 

MURIEL'S  MARRIAGE.   ByEsME  Stuart,  Author 

of  "  A  Fairc  Damzell,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"Much  of  the  interest  and  charm  of  the  story,  and  both  are  considerable,  are 
due  to  the  delineations,  not  merely  of  the  two  principal  personages,  but  of  the 
minor  characters."— ^coJ^man. 

ONCE  AGAIN.    By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

"Viva,"  "  Mignon,"  "  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,"  &c.  (Second  EditionJ 

3  vols. 

"  A  really  fascinating  story.  Bright  and  often  original  as  is  Mrs.  Forrester,  her 
peculiar  gifts  have  never  been  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  'Once  Again.' 
An  undercurrent  of  tragedy  runs  through  this  startling  tale,  and  this,  together 
with  its  graphically  drawn  characters,  sets  it  completely  apart  from  the  ordinary 
society  story." — Mornimj  Post. 

A  WILFUL  YOUNG  WOMAN.     By  A.  Price, 

Author  of  "  A  Rustic  Maid,"  "  Who  is  Sylvia?"  &c.     3  vols, 
"  A  very  readable  story.     Mrs.  Price  has  drawn  her  dramatis  personoe  with  some 
power  and  vigour."— ^carfemy. 
"  The  story  is  throughout  both  sound  and  high-principled."— Zi<erary  ]yorld. 
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I30]SrOVA.N: 

A  MODERN  ENGLISHMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  admirable  work.  The  reader  is  from  the  first  carried  away  by  the 
gallant  unconventionality  of  its  author.  '  Donovan  '  is  a  very  excellent  novel ;  but  it  is 
something  more  and  better.  It  should  do  as  much  good  as  the  best  sermon  ever  written 
or  delivered  extempore.  The  story  is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  unconscious  poetry 
of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  main  excellencies  of 
this  novel  is  the  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  author  shows  her  most  delightful  char- 
acters to  be  after  all  human  beings,  and  not  angels  before  their  time." — Standard. 

"  '  Donovan '  is  told  with  the  power  of  truth,  experience,  and  moral  insight.  The  tone 
of  the  novel  is  excellent  and  very  high." — Daily  Xirics. 


"V^E  T^WO. 


"  This  book  is  well  written  and  full  of  interest.  The  story  abounds  with  a  good  many 
light  touches,  and  is  certainly  far  from  lacking  in  incident" — Times. 

"' We  Two' contains  many  very  exciting  passages  and  a  great  deal  of  information. 
Miss  Lyall  is  a  capable  writer  and  a  clear-headed  thinker." — Athenaeum. 

"  A  work  of  deep  thought  and  much  power.  Serious  as  it  is,  it  is  now  and  then  bright- 
ened by  rays  of  genuine  humour  Altogether  this  story  is  more  and  better  than  a  novel." 
— Morning  Post. 

"There  is  artistic  realism  both  in  the  conception  and  the  delineation  of  the  personages; 
the  action  and  interest  are  unflaggingly  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  the  boo!t  is  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  elevated,  earnest  thought"— <Sco(iman. 


IN  THE  GhOLDEN  Di^YS. 

"Mias  Lyall  has  given  us  a  vigorous  study  of  such  life  and  character  as  are  really  worth 
reading  about  The  central  figure  of  her  story  is  Algernon  Sydney ;  and  this  figure  she 
invests  with  a  singular  dignity  and  power.  He  always  appears  with  effect  but  no  liber- 
ties are  taken  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  The  plot  is  adapted  with  great  felicity  to  them. 
His  part  in  it.  absolutely  consistent  as  it  is  with  historical  truth,  gives  it  reality  as  well  as 
dignity.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  remarkably  vivid.  The  escape  is  an  admirable  narra- 
tive, which  almost  makes  one  hold  one's  breath  as  one  reads." — Spectator. 

'■  '  In  the  Golden  Days '  is  an  excellent  novel  of  a  kind  we  are  always  particularly  glad 
to  recommend.  It  has  a  good  founlationof  plot  and  incident,  a  thoroughly  noble  and 
wholesome  motive,  a  hero  who  really  acts  and  suffers  heroically,  and  two  very  nice 
heroines.  The  historical  background  is  very  carefully  indicated,  but  is  never  allowed  to 
become  more  than  background." — Guardian. 


"The  Dean's  daughters  are  perfectly  real  characters— the  learned  Cornelia  especially; 
—the  little  impulsive  French  heroine,  who  endures  their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wins 
thoir  affection,  is  thoroughly  charming;  while  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a  golden 
thread  of  pure  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  that  the  making 
and  marring  of  marriage  is  not  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  real  life." — Academy. 

"  '  Won  by  Waiting '  is  a  very  pleasing  and  well-written  tale  ;  full  of  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  French  and  English  life,  with  incidents  and  characters  well  sustained.  A  hook 
with  such  pleasant  reading,  and  with  such  a  healthy  tone  and  influence,  is  a  great  boon 
to  the  yovmg  people  in  our  families." — Freeman. 
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